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I. The Chinese Economy in the 


Perspective of Worldwide Economic Development 


This paper tries to characterize broadly the process of economic change in 
China during the century of disturbance which ended with the collapse of the Ch'ing 
dynasty in 1911. In approaching this task we focus particularly upon the factors 
that retarded growth. In order to gain perspective upon this century of economic 
transformation in China and place it in the context of world economic development, 
we first outline briefly and schematically several paths which industrialization has 
followed since 1750 in different parts of the world. 


Phases of the Industrialization Process 


Although the process of industrialization has characteristically moved 
through certain definite phases, both the number and the sequence of these phases 
have varied in different countries, At the risk of oversimplification we may dis- 
tinguish two basic models, with the early starters, and particularly England, fall- 
ing into one pattern and many of the underdeveloped countries of today fitting into 
the other. 


The industrialization process among these latecomers may be divided into 
five phases characterized by (1) traditional equilibrium, (2) the rise of disequili- 
brating forces, (3) gestation, (4) breakthrough or as some prefer to call it, take- 
off, and (5) self-sustaining growth. Typical features of these periods may be 
generalized as follows: 


In phase one, minor growth, innovation and technological change may occur 
but they are not sufficient to break the rigid and inhibiting bonds of the traditional 
framework of social and economic institutions. 


In phase two, disequilibrating forces which arise are typically exogenous, 
originating outside the society and subjecting it to the shocks of war, invasion, co- 
lonial rule or the like. 


In phase three, these shocks weaken the traditional forms of political, le- 
gal, social and economic organization, while new institutions and modes of prdduc- 
tion are introduced and clash with the old. Disruption is mingled with construction 
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ECONOMIC CHANGE IN CHINA 


to produce increasing tension between the technically possible and the institution- 
ally feasible. Gestation is evidenced in the creation of certain external econo- 
mies (e.g., transport, modern commercial or banking facilities), certain indus- 
trial nuclei and technically skilled labor, all prerequisite for a breakthrough. 


Phase four sees a rapid spurt in the rate of industrial production based in 
turn on increased rates of investment. Typically industrial growth tends to be 
most rapid during the breakthrough or take-off, since it is at this stage that the 
shifts in the production functions are most marked; for many of these are based 
on once-for-all economies exemplified by shifts from handicraft to machine meth 
ods of production. Usually the active leadership in this process is in one or two 
sectors--textiles, mining, or foreign trade. Industrial growth is accompanied by 


continuing changes in agriculture. 


In phase five, the new industrial economy eventually enters a stage of 
self-generating growth which continues at a higher rate than under the old order, 
although less rapidly than during the period of breakthrough. As the growth of 
established industries slows down, new industries arise to take the lead in the 
process, indicating that the economic institutions of the society have now become 
truly industrial--that is, such factors of production as labor and capital have 
acquired a high degree of mobility and the institutional obstacles to change have 
been minimized. Economic change and growth, in short, have become institu- 
tionalized. 


This model fits the experience of India, China, and most other Far East- 
ern areas (with the exception of Japan) better than it does the experience of the 
West European countries. For them, the British model is much more applicable. 
Professor Rostow's three-stage model outlined in his most stimulating article on 
"The Take-off into Self-Sustained Growth" ! applies mainly to this British experi- 
ence. 


The distinguishing feature of the British model is that the traditional pre- 
industrial order itself provided a framework for gestation. The commercial 
revolution of the mercantile period and the agricultural revolution following it 
were the necessary precursors of the industrial revolution in England. Endoge - 
nous, i.e. internally generated, forces played a dominant role in the rise of dis- 
equilibrating forces in the form of new inventions, advances in technology and 
innovations. Precisely because the disequilibrating forces in the English case 
arose as the culmination of a long process of preparation, they led directly to 
a breakthrough, rather than to a prolonged pre-industrial period of tension and 
gestation as in the Far Eastern case. 


In between these two patterns or models are a number of intermediate ca- 
ses in which intricate interplays of exogenous and endogenous factors produced 
the disequilibrating forces. For instance, in Japan gestation (in the form of grow- 
ing commercialization during the late Tokugawa era) evolved endogenously as in 
Britain; but at the same time, unlike the British case, disequilibrating forces 
arose exogenously in the shock of foreign contact after Perry "opened" Japan. 
However, with the period of previous preparation, the Western impact on Japan-- 
unlike that on China--led directly to a breakthrough during the Meiji era. 


Economic Journal, LXVI, 261, 1956, pp. 25-48. 
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Phases of Industrialization in China 


The above scheme can be applied to China by assuming that the Chinese 
economy of the early nineteenth century was in the first phase, that of traditional 
equilibrium. The old order had already begun to be disturbed by the population 
growth of the eighteenth century (the process of domestic decline, which became 
manifest in rebellion, awaits further appraisal). Meanwhile, the best known a- 


gent of change in the,nineteenth century was exogenous--the growth of Western 
trade at Canton, which drew China into the network of expanding world trade. 
The disequilibrating force of the Opium War of 1840 and the Western political 
and commercial impact thus coincided with the growth of domestic problems of 


population pressure and administrative decay typical of a period of dynastic de- 
cline. These changes began a century-long process of disintegration, transforma- 
tion and slow gestation within the traditional Chinese order. During this long per- 
iod, as we shall see, new institutions grew up side by side with traditional ones, 

a modern economy was built up on the periphery of the old economy, and there 
was sporadic and scattered growth in some areas (export trade and railroad- 
building), paralleled by decline or collapse in other sectors (rural handicrafts, 
particularly cotton spinning). These developments in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century began to generate an acute degree of tension, in the minds of proud 
conservatives and later in the minds of modern patriotic Chinese--a tension be- 
tween the vision of changes which seemed technologically possible for the growth 
of national strength and the betterment of Chinese life, and the frustrating reali- 
ties that prevented national self-realization and industrialization within the insti- 
tutional structure of the old Chinese society. This tension gradually built up to 
explosive proportions, until the shackles of the old order were violently broken 
and the Chinese economy erupted at long last into an industrial take-off under to- 
talitarian control which we are witnessing today. 


The vigor and violence of the present breakthrough under Communist aus- 
pices seems to have been exacerbated by the unusually prolonged period of gesta- 
tion. China's remarkable early slowness in responding to the Western economic 
impact may lie behind her present rapidity of change. The fact that the rise of 
disequilibrating forces and the period of gestation, according to our model, toge- 
ther occupied at least a century suggests a major problem in the study of Chinese 
economic history--namely, the institutional stability of the old order, which re- 
mained remarkably inert long after the traditional equilibrium had been disturbed. 


Two concepts may be suggested to account for China's tardiness of re- 
sponse. One is the view that the traditional Chinese order, within the limitations 
of its inherited technology and value system, had become over the centuries a 
strongly integrated society with institutions which, developed over long periods, 
had attained a high degree of sophistication. The old China was thus a firmly-knit 
and thoroughly tested society with a culture of great vitality. It was also enor- 
mous in size, as well as far removed from the aggressive Atlantic society at the 
other end of the Eurasian land mass. It could not easily adopt Western ways with- 
out a fundamental remaking of the entire social order. 


The second concept explains China's slow response in terms of political 
institutions: it suggests that China's political tradition inhibited the growth of a 
nation state. The Middle Kingdom had remained a universal empire in Eastern 
Asia, subject to the periodic control of non-Chinese dynasties whose alien rule 
at Peking frustrated the growth of modern nationalism. Hence China lacked both 
the public sentiment and the political leadership necessary for a Japanese type of 
rapid Westernization. 
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However China's slowness may be explained, the modern century of her 
economic history presents us with a record of retarded development. While this 
cannot be called a period of ''stagnation" in the literal sense of ''standing still," 
it was at least one of far-reaching social and economic disorganization, which may 
even have resulted in an actual decline of per capita product. Should further re- 
search support this hypothesis, such a decline could be viewed as a concomitant 
of this period of disturbance, representing the price China had to pay for future 
growth. Perhaps the disturbance and decline constituted social and economic 
costs the country had to bear in order to create the preconditions for subsequent 
economic growth. 


II, The Old Order 


Before we proceed with an analysis of the Chinese economy of a century 
ago, certain generalizations are necessary. First, while the old order in China 
exhibited many characteristics typical of a pre-industrial economy, there were 
some notable differences between the pre-industrial economies of Europe and 
China. The Chinese economy existed in an institutional and cultural framework 
distinctly different from that of Western societies. For example, the single fact 
of a rice economy based on widespread use of water had far-reaching implications 
affecting the relationship between land and labor, the density of population, and 
the forms of village, family and kinship organization. These cultural and insti- 
tutional differences affected the capacity of the economy to adapt itself to change, 
to grow and to industrialize. 


A second general point is that the economy of early nineteenth-century 

China approximated rather closely Malthus's and Ricardo's model of a "stationary 
state,'' with a population pressing against resources close to the margin of sub- 
sistence. The prevailing level of technology remaining more or less static, both 
the Malthusian population checks and the law of diminishing returns were opera- 
tive. In sum, the China of the early nineteenth century had a circular-flow eco- 
nomy in which production was absorbed in consumption, with very little if any net 
saving, so that the economy merely reproduced itself without advancing. 


Finally, one basic general factor in China's economic destiny was the ra- 
pid population growth in the eighteenth century which led to a doubling, or more, 
in the mere number of the Chinese people, without much immediate change in the 
character of their economy, culture and institutions. This demographic growth 
had been made possible by agricultural expansion in the early Ch'ing period of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, which was facilitated both by the 
peace and order established under the strong Manchu dynasty after 1644 and its 
comparatively efficient administration, and by the earlier introduction of new 
crops like maize, sweet potatoes and peanuts in the period after 1500. The new 
crops greatly widened the food base by making previously marginal soils produc- 
tive. By the early nineteenth century, however, the margin or reservoir ob- 
tained through the introduction of new crops and varieties was probably exhausted, 
so that population was pushing against the limit of available resources at the pre- 
vailing level of technology. While living standards may have risen in the eigh- 
teenth century (on this we lack data), it seems probable that they were forced down 
in the early nineteenth century. The population expansion had nc: been accompa- 
nied by an agricultural revolution comparable to that of eighteenth century Eng- 
land, while the growth of foreign trade and a money economy during the late Ming 
and early Ch'ing periods (manifest, for example, in the "single-whip" tax reform) 
had been contained within the traditional social order. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE 5 


In effect, the period of the late Ming and early Ch'ing can be character- 
ized as one of extensive, rather than intensive, growth based on expansion of 
cultivated land area and population. The new crops were not in the category of 
major technological innovations likely to affect the basic modes of production in 
either agriculture or processing. While there was some commercialization of 
the economy, it was not a major or disequilibrating change. 


Thus we begin with the general assumption that the Chinese peasantry, 
through their adaptation to environment, had attained an optimum efficiency in 
resource use and allocation at a more or less stationary level of technology. 


We divide the old Chinese economy of the period 1800-1850 into three 
levels: (1) the agrarian (rural) level, (2) the commercial level, which is super- 
imposed on the agrarian, and (3) the governmental level which is superimposed 
on both the agrarian and the commercial. 


A. The Agrarian Level 


The agrarian level was that of the villages where seventy to eighty per 
cent of the Chinese people lived. 


The capital equipment of the economy at this level included a large accu- 
mulation of man-made installations which had been inherited over the centeries-- 


for example, paddy fields with their embankments, dikes and sluiceways, as well 
as terraced fields for dry farming, irrigation canals of all sorts together with the 
wooden contrivances for lifting water, wells, the usual village and farmstead 
buildings together with groves of mulberry trees, tea bushes, and other resour- 
ces for handicraft production. Accumulating over many generations, these in- 
stallations represented an extensive and long-continued investment of labor and 
in turn made possible a more efficient application of manpower to the soil. It 
was noteworthy that among these items of capital equipment such as wooden plows 
and stone grain-grinding rollers there was a minimum of metal equipment and 
machinery. Irrigation water might be lifted, for example, by a rather simple 
foot treadle or, alternatively, by a mere bucket with ropes held by two persons. 
Technical devices commonly in use were geared to the ready availability of cheap 
manpowers. 


The natural resources available to the agrarian economy, combined with 
the capital installations mentioned above, set the character of economic activity. 
After the eighteenth century extension of cultivation, the additional resources of 
water and soil available for an increase of cultivation were not great. Similarly, 
by that time the destruction of forest cover had proceeded very far while the de- 
gree of reforestation was insignificant. Coal deposits, although abundant in the 
northwest and other areas, were not developed and coal was used only on a small 
scale for local industries. Among the extractive industries, fisheries were ra- 
ther well developed, both inland and on the coast. Copper, tin and lead were 
mined in the southwest but had perhaps reached diminishing returns. Iron mining 
was comparatively undeveloped. In short, the Chinese peasants' use of natural 
resources was pretty much at the bamboo and wattle level. 


Labor in the village was comparatively plentiful per unit of cultivated 
area. The population increase, under way since the eighteenth century, had left 
a high proportion of the people in the younger age brackets. Rich culture in South 
and Central China and the comparable garden-farmi1g methods of North China 
created a high seasonal demand for hands, and a corresponding need for handi- 
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craft production to absorb farm labor power in the off seasons. Cropping sys- 
tems, ranging from the double-cropping of rice in the far south to the winter 
wheat of North China, made use of this farm labor power, but its year-round 
employment was made possible only by the subsidiary handicraft industries-- 
especially cotton, silk, and tea production. These industries in South China, 
together with the longer growing season, provided the basis for somewhat higher 
consumption standards than in North China, where seasonal unemployment and 
chronic underemployment were more prevalent. The abundance and cheapness 
of labor fostered and perpetuated the labor-intensive methods of farm produc- 
tion--for example, those used in the tea, silk and cotton industries, in hand or 
manpower irrigation, in transplanting and harvesting of rice and other crops; 
and also in the use of manpower for transportation by pole, barrow, chair, or 
the rowing, sculling or tracking of vessels. In other words, not only agricul- 
ture but also transport was labor-intensive. 


Farm technology, through an age-long and couitinuous process of adapta- 


tion between land and labor, had come to be based on highly intensive land use 
with comparatively high yields per unit of land but a low yield per unit of labor. 
The stability of this technology was posited on the whole economic and institution- 
al structure. The relative abundance of labor tended to minimize the inducement 
to innovate, while the scarcity of capital impeded the capacity to do so. At the 
same time, the traditional assumptions of the peasantry and the landlord-gentry 
militated against rapid technical change. 


Land tenure, based on a general freedom to buy and sell land, cannot be 


called "feudal" in the Western European sense, and there were few legal shackles 


on the peasantry (such as serfdom or villainage). Yet the hard facts of the popu- 
lation-resource balance, aggravated by the prevailing systems of agricultural 
taxation, credit and marketing, kept the peasant near the margin of subsistence. 
As the nineteenth century wore on, owner operators were in increasing danger of 
having to sell their land to make ends meet ina bad year. Tenants were in simi- 
lar danger of getting so heavily into debt that absconding into pauperism or bandi- 
try was their only way out. The system of land tenure lent itself to an increasing 
concentration of land holding, tenancy and absentee landlordism in modern times. 


The social structure and customs, although they provided a stable matrix 


for the various factors of farm production, included certain institutions which 
particularly inhibited an increase in the efficiency of production. For example, 
the lack of primogeniture and the customary fragmentation of land holdings among 
all the sons, and the comparatively enormous expenditures expected for marriage 
and funeral ceremonies, all served to inhibit saving. Above all, the distinction 
between the literate upper classes of landlords, merchants, officials and city- 
dwellers on the one hand, and the great mass of the illiterate peasantry on the 
other hand, set a limit to the latter's capacity for innovation. The difficulties 

of the ideographic script kept the Chinese peasant at the coolie level, able to use 
his manpower with certain time-tried techniques and devices, but unable to rise 
easily into the upper strata of society. Conversely, men of trained intelligence 
with leisure to innovate would not often be found in the fields or workshops. The 
Chinese class structure, reinforced by Confucian ideology, made a sharper divi- 
sion between hand-worker and brain-worker than in Western Europe. Thus the 
philosopher Chu Hsi might make his famous observation that the stones ona 
mountaintop had once been in the sea, but he was in no position to become a 
Francis Bacon. None of China's great painters, though ipso facto scholars, 
could become a Leonardo. ae 
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Entrepreneurship had little opportunity to develop at this rural level. The 
manufacture of consumer goods like cloth shoes, cotton textiles for clothing, 
silk and tea were naturally subordinate to agriculture and were generally geared 
to supplying a strictly local market by using limited capital resources, except 


as we shall note below. Extractive industries like mining, fishing and lumbering, 
while somewhat more specialized for the market, shared the same difficulties of 
being fragmented, labor-intensive and capital-poor, with little change for expan- 
sion of production or of marketing. 


B. The Commercial Level 


This level of economic life served as a sort of highway or bridge linking 
the agrarian with the governmental level. It performed the distributive and ex- 
change functions which met the closely related needs of inter-regional trade and 
rural-urban interchange. 


The market structure of old China was extremely complex. The agrarian 


level of economic life was of course self-sufficient only in a relative sense: the 
share of the agricultural product entering trade channels was rather smail, while 
the dependence of the rural sector upon non-farm purchases was also only of mar- 
ginal importance. Broadly speaking, rural self-sufficiency was broken in two 
ways: (1) through unrequited shipments of tax grain and (2) through an exchange 
of a variety of special products for salt and similar necessities, the few impor- 
tant staples that had to be purchased, and for a few luxury products. On the 
other hand, trade in the traditional economy can be considered as the supply sys- 
tem for the Chinese upper classes--that combination of large landowners, scho- 
lar literati, officials and rnerchants who constituted the mobile top strata over 
the inert peasant mass. These people provided the chief market for luxury pro- 
ducts, just as they were also the population groups not directly engaged in the 
process of agricultural production. 


Trading activity took place within a quite complex, inefficient and highly 
fragmented market organization characterized by a marked proliferation of mid- 
dlemen. The market structure was inevitably peppered with strong monopolistic 
and monopsonistic tendencies. Trade in staple commodities, the demand for 
which was quite inelastic, was mostly subject to government monopoly. However, 
the system of official regulation and licensing frequently broke down in practice, 
as illustrated by the operation of the salt monopoly, where as much as half the 
salt might be distributed through illegal smuggling channels which were not se- 
cret so much as connived at by the lower officialdom. Of course, breaches of 
this type in the power of monopoly, far from leading to invigorated competition, 
merely involved a change from an official to an extra-legal system of licensing. 
Within this framework, cornmodity flows ran through an interlocking maze of 
local, regional, and to some extent even international markets. 


Local trade, to begin with, was part and parcel of rural life, centered on 


the local market towns with their fairs and periodic (typically, tenth-day) village 
markets to which merchants regularly brought their wares. This local trading 
activity had a regularity and rhythm comparable to the other cycles of rural acti- 
vity which carried the villagers through their daily routines, through the seasons 
of the year, and through the span of human life in an established context of goals, 
expectations and techniques. Local trade distributed necessary consumer goods 
like salt, metal ware and paper to the peasant households, together with items 
considered to be luxuries, like porcelain, tea or silk. This distribution was ef- 
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fected with an extensive use of barter and personal credit arrangements. In ex- 
change for goods brought in through local trade, the farm surpluses, if any (pigs, 
fruit, etc.), and special local products like wood oil or opium, were shipped out. 
Our typical picture of local trade is that it radiated out from the market town or 
fair about the distance that goods could be transported in one day on a round trip 
by carrying pole or sampan. This created a cellular pattern of local economy in 
which a region could survive indefinitely when nature was favorable and similar- 
ly might be devastated by natural calamity. 


Interregional trade was superimposed on this cellular and interwoven pat- 
tern of local trade. Interregional trade was in part merely one aspect of the 
general urban-rural interchange, i.e., the aforementioned bridge between the 
agrarian and official levels. However, over and above this, it was a reflection 
of a certain amount of regional specialization. Among such regionally traded 
commodities were salt, which was made by a variety of means in some eleven 
officially established production areas and distributed thence by licensed mer- 
chants; tea and silk, which in much of South and Central China were local pro- 
ducts of low grade but became goods for regional trade when produced in their 
highest quality (for example, the teas of Northern Fukien and Kiangs; and the 
silk of the Huchow region inland from Shanghai); porcelain, which was specially 
produced under imperial auspices at Ching-te-chen in Kiangsi; copper, tin and 
lead which came particularly from Yunnan; or heavy timber such as was brought 
down the Yangtze. 


International trade, against this background, may be viewed as merely a 


special, and from the point of view of the Chinese economy a rather unimportant, 
form of interregional trade. Chinese commodities which had gone abroad from 
ancient times had included the silks which crossed the ancient Central Asian 
route to Rome; Sung porcelain and copper coins, which went by sea throughout 
the Indian Ocean region; and brick tea, which was taken from the Wuhan region up 
the Han River route toward Mongolia and Russia. Over the centuries the balance 
of trade had generally favored China, where the wide range of latitude from the 
tropics to Manchuria made for an essentially self-sufficient economy. There had 
been a general flow of gold and silver bullion from Japan, and especially from 
Mexico by way of the Philippines, with some later increments from Europe and 
India directly. The early Portuguese had facilitated the exchange of Chinese silk 
for Japanese silver through Macao. Meanwhile the major commercial develop- 
ment of pre-industrial China was carried on over the junk routes. The fleets of 
Ningpo exchanged a wide range of produce with the Korean peninsula and southern 
Manchuria. The main southern route centered on Amoy and went around the 
Southeast Asian coast to the straits of Malacca. Over this route came a variety 
of woods, spices and edibles, including sugar. However, none of these forms of 
international trade had dealt in staple consumer goods until the late eighteenth 
century, when raw cotton began to be imported from India. 


The transport network which made possible this regional exchange within 
China as well as abroad was well developed within the limits of prevailing techno- 
logy. The paths suitable for carrying-poles or barrows between villages were 
supplemented in Central and South China by waterways. Where the North China 
coolie might compete with donkeys and on the northern border with camels, the 
chief carrier in the Yangtze basin and southward was the sampan powered by hu- 
man muscle. Large gangs of transport coolies were available for the portages 
on the water routes--for example, the tea coolies who after 1850 carried ship- 
ments from Northern Fukien into the water network of Kiangsi. The water trans- 
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portation of South and Central China by river, lake and canal served the great 
bulk of the Chinese population. The accumulated public works of centuries had 
produced a nexus of canal and sampan routes, fed by the broad continental system 
of rivers and lakes which were in turn nourished by the heavy precipitation over 
the hills and mountains of South China. As a result it was possible to move per- 
sons and goods by water routes that were continuous or almost continuous from 
Canton to Peking and from the southeast coast to the borders of Tibet. 


The efficiency of Chinese inland water transport was remarked upon by 
the early Western embassies to China in the late eighteenth century. Both the 
British Macartney embassy of 1793 and the Amherst embassy of 1816 on their re- 
turn from Peking used the canal barge route all the way to Canton except for the 
brief portage of twenty-four miles or so over the Meiling Pass north of Canton. 
The Dutch embassy of 1794-95 used this route in both directions. These Europe- 
an observers estimated that Chinese rafts could carry twenty tons on one foot of 
water. 


Meanwhile, coastal transport by the seagoing junk fleets, which totaled on 
the order of 10,000 vessels, also provided a channel of domestic transportation 
all the way from Hainan Island to Manchuria. Sea transport of the grain supply 
for Peking by junk fleets around the Shantung promontory provided an alternative 
to the Grand Canal even before the decline of the latter after 1852. While not ca- 
pable of the speed of clipper ships, Chinese junks with their lateen sails were re- 
markably efficient carriers, especially when using steady seasonal winds on es- 
tablished coastal routes. 


All in all, we may regard the complex and pervasive network of Chinese 
water transport as comparable to the traditional farm economy--that is, highly 
developed within its technological limitations. 


The supply of capital for the operation of this economy was comparatively 
limited. Savings might be accumulated by the enlarged family in the form of real 
estate, particularly land, but such savings were not liquid and were seldom avail- 
able as a basis for credit creation except as security against loans. Rural money- 
lenders secured high rates of interest but did not become institutionalized as ban- 
kers or even as professional moneylenders. The most common kind of rural cre- 
dit was that granted by landlords to tenants against the security of future crops. 
Towns and cities naturally had fnore institutions for capital accumulation. For 
example, the pawnshops did a lucrative business and were extensively invested 
in by wealthy officials. Typically, this was a nonproductive type of investment. 
The hoarded capital of merchant guilds and of licensed merchant-guild members 
(like the large salt merchant families or the family firms in the Canton Cohong) 
was sometimes used to finance commercial operations. One of the most reward- 
ing forms of investment was to purchase a licensed position in one of the many 
monopolies sanctioned by the government--for instance, in the salt gabelle. In 
other words, money was to be made less by producing goods than by transferring 
or handling goods or funds, including taxes and fees. 


Typical of this situation was the fact that the famous Shansi remittance 
banks, which were simple partnerships with branches elsewhere in China opera- 
ting on capital funds on the order of 100,000 or 200,000 taels, were engaged not 
in deposit banking or lending of funds for productive enterprise but rather in the 
simple remitting of funds from place to place, mainly for the official class. 
These banks were developed in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
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to replace the more primitive escort agencies (piao-chli) which had been estab- 
lished to escort and protect the movements of bullion funds from place to place. 
However, in the course of performing this transfer function in its more sophis- 
ticated form--through drafts--they did not become agencies for the creation of 
credit in the fashion of modern banks. With credit formation thus handicapped, 
the commercial economy was all the more dependent on the supply of currency, 
in the form of copper cash or silver bullion. The fluctuations in the rate of ex- 
change between these two media greatly complicated the difficulties of trade in 
nineteenth-century China, as we shall note below. 


The currency and exchange‘ system, like the system of weights and mea- 


sures generally, was remarkably complex because the major unit of account, the 
tael (liang or ounce) was not uniform but varied from place to place and trade to 
trade. The classical description of this situation is that of Dr. H. B. Morse, 
for the city of Chungking: 


Here the standard weight of the tael for silver transactions 
is 555.6 grains, and this is the standard for all transactions in 
which the scale is not specified. Frequently, however, a modi- 
fication of the scale is provided for, depending in some cases 
upon the place from which the merchant comes or with which he 
trades, and in others upon the goods in which he deals. A mer- 
chant coming from Kweichow, or trading with that place, will 
probably, but not certainly, use a scale on which the tael weighs 
548.9 grains; a merchant from Kweifu, a town on the Yangtze a 
hundred miles below Chungking, will buy and sell with a tael of 
562.7 grains; and between these two extremes are at least ten 
topical weights of tael, all "current'' at Chungking. In addition 


to these twelve topical ''currencies,'' there are others connected 
with commodities. One of the most important products of 
Szechwan is salt, and dealings in this are settled by a tael of 
556.4 grains, unless it is salt from the Tzeliu well, in which 
case the standard is 557.7. A transaction in cotton cioth is 
settled with a tael of 555.0 grains, but for cotton yarn the tael 


is 554.0 grains and for raw cotton the tael is 547.7 grains. 


This seems confusion, but we are not yet at the end. Upto 
this point we have dealt only with the weight on the scale, but now 
comes in the question of the fineness of the silver with which the 
payment is made. At Chungking three qualities of silver are in 
common use--"fine silver" 1,000 fine current throughout the 
empire, "old silver" about 995 fine, and "trade silver" between 
960 and 970 fine; and payment may be stipulated in any one of these 
three qualities. Taking the score of current ‘ael-weights in combi- 
nation with the three grades of silver, we have at least sixty curren- 
cies possible in this one town. 


It seems evident that the tael system's complexity suited the interests of 
exchangers of currency rather than the interests of sellers or buyers of goods, 
at any rate it favored all of these persons rather than the producer or the ultimate 
consumer. We must understand it as an institution tied in with the vested inter- 
ests of the middleman-merchant class and its patrons the official class, rather 
than with the interests of entrepreneurs seeking to produce goods or to develop 
new products and markets. Every time goods or funds passed through the com- 
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mercial network, a percentage was levied for the costs of exchange operations. 
Half a dozen such levies and operations would not be unusual in an ordinary tran- 
saction between one province and another. Furthermore, the complexity of the 
tael system was so great as to make exchange an esoteric subject, monopolized 
by specialists and insiders with a knowledge’of the system. This facilitated an 
inefficient proliferation of services, in which the distributive process involved 
more layers and more manpower than was really necessary. This inevitably 
must have impeded commodity flows, causing numerous delays, wastage and 


spoilage. Moreover, the distributive margin between buying and selling prices 


was thus increased because of the excessive number of persons who derived sup- 
port from it. 


Management and entrepreneurship at this level of the economy were gener- 
ally inhibited by the subordination of merchants to officialdom. The patronage of 


the upper stratum of landlords, literati and officials was essential to commercial 
operations. In theory, the state was expected not only to preempt certain mono- 
polies like salt and iron, but also to regulate commercial and industrial activi- 
ties by licensing and other means, and in general limit capital accumulation and 
expenditure by individuals. The merchant had no legal safeguards to protect his 
property against exactions from the governmental level, since the officials repre- 
sented the law. Thus while bureaucratic patronage and protection were essential 
to commercial operations of all sorts, the official class retained the spirit of 
tax-gatherers rather than of risk-taking entrepreneurs. Their gentry-landlord 
background and the scholarly disesteem for the merchant class from ancient 
times, all imposed strict limits to merchant initiative and innovation. Economic 
enterprise was carried on within a framework in which the power of officialdom 
was the final recourse, rather than a system of impersonal law which the mer- 
chant might invoke to protect himself. By using official patronage and power, a 
merchant capitalist could secure certain lucrative opportunities represented by 
licenses or monopolies, the right to distribute salt, contracts for the transport 
of grain, or sales orders for the imperial household or official establishments. 
The merchants' aim was to seek comparatively safe forms of profit-making and 
therefore to secure an opportunity for levying fees and charges, both officia! and 
unofficial, upon one of the great staples of commerce. In each case this opportu- 
nity had to be secured on a personal basis and preserved with the support of offi- 
cial power. Thus the whole prevailing structure of incentives was such as to en- 
courage and perpetuate established forms and norms of commerce while at the 
same time discouraging risk-taking, the seeking out of new markets, or innova- 
tion. 


The Governmental Level 


By this we mean the economic activities organized, superintended, or in- 
directly controlled by the official class on behalf of the imperial government at 
the capital and in the provinces. 


The role of government in the economy was posited on the fact that the 
official class retained the ultimate power in Chinese society. The government 


in one sense was rather active in the country's economic life, but in another 
sense its role was limited and passive. On the one hand, the dead weight of 
official and quasi-official forms of taxation bore heavily upon the country's 
economy, as did also the various forms of state monopoly, licensing and the 
like. All of these, in effect, entailed a negative type of interference. On the 
other hand, the services performed for the economy by the Chinese state were 
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minimal--largely confined to the maintenance of the waterworks and the stocking 
of granaries as a safeguard against famine. The active promotion of mercantile 
activity, the concept of the development of the economy as a whole--i.e., an im- 
plicit or explicit concept of economic growth--or the idea of building up the coun- 
try's economic power as a prerequisite for augmenting state power, all seem to 
have been minimal in the Chinese tradition. This accords with the fact that the 
whole notion of international competition and thus of economic nationalism, even 
in its mercantilist sense, was absent. This can be illustrated by the fact that 
there was no idea of a protective tariff, and that similar tariff rates were applied 
to exports and imports. This general attitude was also clearly refiected in fis- 
cal practice. 


The Ch'ing fiscal system was very pervahive, but highly inefficient. It 
operated within an imposing facade of regulations including quotas for revenue 
collections by regions, fixed charges on these collections and allocations of pay- 
ments, both to the capital and to other provinces by transfer directly. Collec- 
tions were partly in kind but major revenue collections were in money terms. 
According to the imperial bookkeeping in the statutes, surplus-revenue provinces 
regularly paid sums to revenue-deficit provinces and all sums entered were al- 
located to specific purposes. In actual fact, however, it is plain that much lar- 
ger sums were handled within each province, if only to maintain the bureaucracy 
and its activities, without being accounted for to the capital. When under pres - 
sure for funds, the officials commonly collected contributions, or in other words, 


made levies upon merchants or indeed upon anyone known to have money. Since 
such persons usually had secured their funds in part through official patronage, 
this system of contributions was perhaps not inequitable. Literary degrees and 
official titles and, in extreme cases, even official positions were conferred upon 
the contributors. The sums so levied sometimes reached millions of taels from 
major monopolists in the salt trade or the foreign trade at Canton. But this form 
of quasi-taxation was certainly not a type of levy to encourage capital formation. 


Land tax and labor service formed the backbone of the fiscal system and 
were aimed at garnering for the government the surpluses of agricultural pro- 
ducts and rural manpower which formed the chief economic resources of tradi- 
tional China. These taxes had a long and necessarily complex history coming 
down through more than two millenia. In general, by the nineteenth century they 
had been combined into a complex system of payments in money terms. Expected 
receipts were listed as quotas, both for provincial and for local areas at different 
levels. Statutorily, the local quotas were intended to maintain the official post 
stations, local public works and the bureaucracy, at the discretion of the local 
officialdom. Provincial quotas were also set for amounts to be made available 
to the Board of Revenue at Peking. The actual collection of local taxes, as noted 
above, was several times the statutory amount of the various quotas listed at 
Peking. The estimation of the amount of taxation actually levied is one of the 
more important problems awaiting study by economic historians. In general, 
officialdom was put somewhat in the position of tax farmers, required to report 
a minimum to their superiors and expected to collect enough in addition to main- 
tain themselves and their activities. 


The efficiency of tax collection depended upon the degree of dynastic vigor 
at the time. During periods of dynastic strength, official corruption tended to 
stay within bounds and thus fiscal efficiency could be maintained. This frequently 
meant a lighter tax burden, more equitably distributed, with a larger proportion 
of receipts finding their way to Peking and with a better performance of public 
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services. However, in the course of dynastic decline, official corruption tended 
to be reinforced by the growth of local vested interests, by a decline of morale, 
and by an increased need for official funds. In such circumstances the efficiency 
of collection would decline, many large households and favored families would get 
themselves off the tax registers, and in the end a higher tax total would be collec- 
ted if possible from a dwindling and impoverished segment of the rural population. 
The classic result would be rebellion followed by a new dynasty and a beginning of 
the dynastic cycle. 


The grain tribute collected in kind in the Yangtze provinces was a special 
form of tax to provide the stipendiary food supply of the imperial capital. There 
was a widespread and intricate administrative network for the transport of this 


tribute grain to Peking. The grain transport administration had to cope with the 
problem of maintaining the Grand Canal and the lower reaches of the Yellow River 
dike system so that grain shipments from the Yangtze delta could traverse the re- 
gions normally flooded by the Yellow River system--a major engineering problem 
as well as an administrative one. The alternative to the Grand Canal was the sys- 
tem of sea transport by junk fleets from the Shanghai area around the Shantung 
promontory, ona route probably as much subject to shipwreck as the canal route 
was subject to pilfering or banditry. The grain tribute performed several econo- 
mic functions: it fed the swollen bureaucracy surrounding the imperial court and 
the Manchu military garrisons in the north and provided supplies for the mainten- 
ance of emergency stocks. At the same time, it Slayed an important role in in- 
ternai trade and in limiting the self-sufficiency of the rural sector. 


The military establishment, with its large stipends to maintain garrisons 
of Manchu and other bannermen and their families, was one of the great vested 


interests and administrative problems. The local territorial troops, or consta- 
bulary, the so-called Army of the Green Standard, were maintained from local 

; land-tax sources. By the nineteenth century, both the garrisons of bannermen 
a: and the constabulary had proved ineffective to quell local rebellion. The eigh- 
teenth-century expeditions on China's borders and into neighboring regions like 
Tibet, Annam or Central Asia had drained funds from the government with ques- 
tionable economic return. In the ten great campaigns under the Ch'ien-lung 
Emperor we can see at work the ever-present urge to contain the barbarians, 
combined with a vested military interest on the part of Manchu commanders who 
led large forces in border operations and requisitioned even larger sums to sup- 
port them. It is a question whether the financial profit to be derived from these 
expeditions was not an important incentive for them. After the White Lotus Re- 
bellion at the turn of the century, however, the traditional military forces had 
lost their capacity and morale and represented a net drain upon the state economy. 


III. Pre-industrial China and Pre-industrial Europe 


A comparison of the pre-industrial economies of Europe and China may 
help us to identify the factors and processes that facilitated growth in the former 
and retarded it in the latter. Such a comparison yields a number of striking simi- 
larities and also some major differences: 


A. Similarities 


In both societies a primarily agrarian economy supported a small super- 
structure. It was based on a "natural economy" of local barter with a low degree 
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of commercialization and minimal use of money. Money served more as a stan- 
dard and store of value than as a medium of exchange and payment. The mone- 
tary system was inefficient. The low degree of commercialization was also indi- 
cated by the extensive barriers to trade in the form of tolls, dues and taxes on 
the movement of goods; the poor development of roads and communications except 
for water transport; and the general scarcity of capital as measured by high and 
usurious rates of interest. Asa result, these were essentially what Heckscher 


has called ''storage economies," in which consumption largely depended upon ac- 
cumulated stocks. Such inventories of grain and other foodstuffs were needed not 
only to meet inter-harvest requirements, but also to serve as a protection against 
natural and man-made disasters. Thus a considerable proportion of China's cur- 
rent resources were tied up in an unproductive form of investment. Other simi- 
larities to the pre-industrial European scene included the low status of the mer- 
chant and money-lender, and the extensive use of guild organization to protect 
and also control merchant activities. 


B. Dissimilarities: Foreign Trade and City Growth 


The dissimilarities between China and pre-industrial Europe are perhaps 
even more notable: for example, in pre-industrial Europe possibly the two most 
important factors contributing to the process of economic change were the growth 
of foreign trade and the growth of autonomous cities. Europe's development and 
expansion overseas after 1492 were marked by a widening in the extent of the mar- 
ket and the commercialization of the economy together with ext-nsive capital accu- 
mulation, all facilitated through foreign trade. These developments also depen- 
ded upon the growth of urban centers, with their legal status as chartered cities 
or city states and the special privileges extended to the burghers. The growth of 
the bourgeoisie symbolized the rise of modern Europe. 


Neither of these elements had a counterpart in China. Foreign trade in 
proportion to the total economy, even during the Sung period, never reached the 
degree of importance which it had in Europe. The reasons for this smaller role 
of foreign trade in the case of China are many and varied. Fi , the geogra- 
phica! configuration of the Chinese setting put its centers of ancient population 
on the broad irrigated plains of the Wei and Yellow Rivers. Only later did dense 
populations accumulate in delta regions like those of Canton and Shanghai, after 
China's social institutions had been well established. When seaports eventually 
developed, their growth was handicapped by China's comparative isolation from 
other major states. Korea remained an appendage, accessible by land as well 
as sea. Japan and Annam were comparatively small and peripheral. Chinese 
expansion was chiefly absorbed in the subcontinent of the modern Chinese area-- 
for example, into the Southwest or into Central Asia. With half a dozen domes- 
tic provinc.-, each bigger than any accessible foreign state, China's trade re- 
mained oriented toward the domestic market and not based upon seafaring. Arab 
traders from Southeast Asia had taken the lead in developing commercial sea 
contact with Chinese ports. Only afterward, in the Sung and Yuan periods, had 
Chinese merchants bec sme principal participants in maritime trade. From the 
Ming period, the cultural and social institutions of China became still more 
firmly ethnocentric in character, with little emphasis upon voyaging abroad 
(as in the European crusades to the Holy Land or later to Asia on the track of 
Marco Polo). 


Against this background, the deliberate government policy of regulating 
and restricting foreign trade in the Ming and Ch'ing periods is quite understand- 
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able. The big Ming expeditions into the Indian Ocean were governmental experi- 
ments and were discontinued after the middle of the fifteenth century. The Man- 
chu dynasty came down from the north and controlled South China last. Not until 
the end of the seventeenth century did it resume the Ming system of tr. Lutary 
trade. Even then it was always ready to sacrifice maritime commerce in the 
interest of maintaining local order and preventing the influx of subversive foreign 
influences. China remained largely self-sufficient within her own borders be- 
tween the tropics and Siberia. 


At the same time, the Chinese city was under the domination of officials 
rather than of merchants. The major urban centers were administrative rather 
than commercial. The tradition of government monopoly or regulation of all 
forms of large-scale association and economic activity kept commercial growth 
subordinate to the political, administrative and military interests of the noncom- 


mercial ruling strata. 


Lying behind the contrast between China and Western Europe are the dif- 
fering institutional frameworks and cultural values within which their economies 
developed. The West, except in Egypt, had little counterpart to the irrigated rice 
economy which had such far-reaching influence on Chinese life. The Mediterra- 
nean Basin facilitated the growth of city-states and sea trade, and Western Euro- 
pean geography with its radiating peninsulas later fostered the development of 
nation-states and overseas explorations. These same factors promoted the intro- 
duction and diffusion of new technologies and new ideas. In contrast, the Chinese 
empire from the beginning was turned in upon itself by the Central Asian land 
mass and the expanse of the Pacific Ocean. It early developed a bureaucratic em- 
pire in which the legal system remained a tool of the official class. Feudalism in 
China was wiped out at the time of the Ch'in unification. From the Han period on, 
the bureaucratic network and the ideal of imperial unity militated against the rise 
of detached and particularistic political-economic areas. In spite of the barbari- 
an inroads after the Han dynasties, the geographical environment and cultural 
and institutional inheritance of the Chinese people were so strong as to lead toa 
revival of unified empire. This meant that the pluralistic and multifocal institu- 
tional structure of Western Europe, with its struggles and rivalries among the 
crown, the nobles, the lesser gentry, the cities and burghers, between church 
and state and between nation and nation within Christendom, had no counterpart 
in Chinese experience. Where European development out of the chaos of feudal- 
ism stimulated dynamic and individualistic innovation and adventure, the Chinese 
empire remained a bureaucratic colossus bestriding all social life. This was re- 
flected in the legal system which did not protect the individual within the family 
nor the individual property holder nor, least of all, the merchant; and also in the 
Confucian ethic, which did not give the individual the same incentive as the Pro- 
testant ethic. 


It would be a mistake, on the other hand, to regard Chinese society, with 
its dominant bureaucratic overlay, as the equivalent of a modern centralized 
state. On the contrary, the old China inculcated the particularism of family- 
centered kinship relations and village or market-town-centered economic re- 


lations. At both of these levels personal relationships remained more impor- 


tant than the universalistic and rational criteria which have developed, rather 
recently, in modern European society. In short, the different economic growth 
of Furope and China is symptomatic of the total cultural difference between 
them. 
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IV. China's Economic Development, ca. 1760-1914 


In essence, the disequilibrating forces and the pattern of disturbance in 
China were similar to those in most underdeveloped areas. Yet in China econo- 
mic change followed a different path conditioned by extraterritoriality and the 
rise of the treaty ports. They served as a means for transplanting not only of 
Western capital and entrepreneurs, but of Western legal institutions and commer- 
cial practices as well. This was possible because the treaty ports were protected 
from the arbitrary exactions of officialdom and the other impediments to economic 
activity referred to above. These conditions encouraged the accumulation of ca- 
pital in the ports, both by Western and by Chinese enterprise. 


Therefore, in effect, the prime agents of economic change in nineteenth- 
century China are comparable to those seen earlier in Europe--foreign trade 
which provided the impetus, and special city status formalized through extrater- 
ritoriality which provided the opportunity. However, unlike Europe, China's 
new economic growth did not radiate out into, and become diffused throughout, 
the traditional economy. The institutional barriers in the traditional sector of 
the economy, and the failure of the government's efforts to achieve an industrial 
breakthrough under official auspices, seriously impeded factor mobility between 
the hinterland and the treaty ports; growth did not take root outside the ports, but 
remained bottled up in them. One part of the economy remained based on the tra- 
ditional order while another grew up in the coastal and riverine cities. Thus in- 
dustry was concentrated in the treaty ports in order to secure the ‘institutional 
advantages of greater legal protection of property and investment. The metropo- 
lis of Shanghai and its dominant position in Chinese manufacturing at the end of 
the treaty century are outstanding examples of this phenomenon, as are also 
Tientsin and Canton. 


In analyzing the pattern of economic change during this century of distur- 
bance, it is useful to distinguish several sub-periods. 


A. The Drawing of China into the World Economy, 1760-1842 


The domestic economic developments of this period have been little stu- 
died but presumably centered about the phenomenal population increase. Under 
the stimulus of factors operating in the early eighteenth century which need not 
detain us here, the population more or less doubled in this period. Present esti- 
mates give an order of magnitude somewhere around 230 million for 1760 and 430 
million for 1842. The economic implications of such growth can be imagined but 
have not been extensively traced in the record. 


Foreign trade in this period centered at Canton as the sole port. It was 
based on a barter of Chinese tea and silk for Western silver and Indian produce, 
carried on mainly by the licensed guild known as the Cohong and the British East 
India Company within a framework of bilateral monopoly. At the Chinese end this 
trade was conducted on a bargaining basis with a price solution that was neces- 
sarily indeterminate. The triangular Chinese-British-Indian trade, balanced by 
the so-called Country Trade from India, has been studied to some degree. China 
engaged in a passive trade, in which the foreigner took the initiative by coming 
to Canton. After arrival, the East India Company vessels had to dispose of their 
cargoes of British woolens and other products. Very generally, the Hong mer- 
chants could take these goods at a loss and consequently had to raise their tea 
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and silk prices to cover this loss. There was an increasing tendency for the Hong 
merchants to borrow capital from the East India Company. Hong debts and Hong 
bankruptcies consequently plagued the British company operations. The increas- 
ing tea and silk exports which grew in response to the European demand were 
made possible only by the imports of raw cotton and opium from India. After 
about 1819 opium eclipsed cotton as the chief means of "laying down funds" in 
Canton for the continually growing export trade. But while exports passed out- 
ward through the established channels of the Hong merchants and the East India 
Company, the opium import trade was illegal and centered elsewhere, in the 
hands of the opium merchants both foreign and Chinese. Thus the Canton system 
with its British East India Company and Cohong monopolists ceased to be the 
channel for the major import, and was left standing, so to speak, on one leg only. 
When the tea exports rose to twenty million pounds a year and above, the result 
was that opium smuggling, administrative collapse, disorder and friction grew 
proportionately. All of this culminated in the Opium War and the unequal trea- 
ties, which led to the abolition of the Canton monopoly and permitted trade ex- 
pansion. 


The repercussions of the opium dispute of the late 1830's on the domestic 
economy have not been fully analyzed. The growth of the Shansi banks in the 
early nineteenth century and the simultaneous accumulations of capital by Canton- 
ese Hong merchants and by salt monopolists in the lower Yangtze and other self- 
producing regions would suggest that there was a general growth of money econo- 
my within China during this period. Another indication is in the increased valua- 
tion of silver in terms of copper cash--a complex subject of the Opium War 
period. Chinese officials ascribed the increased cost of silver to its outflow in 
exchange for opium, overlooking its attendant inflow to pay for tea and silk. De- 
basement of the copper coinage, the increased demand for silver as the chief 
medium of exchange in an expanding money economy, hoarding in a period of dis- 
order, to say nothing of population increase, are other factors lying behind this 
phenomenon. 


B. Economic Disorganization and Decline, 1842-1864 


The treaty system established a new institutional framework for foreign 
trade. In the treaty ports the lead was taken by commission or agency houses, 
like Jardine, Matheson and Co., Dent and Co., or Russell and Co., which deve- 
loped services for trade expansion through chartering ships, insuring cargo, and 
buying and selling on a commission basis for Western merchants at a distance. 
On the Chinese side, these Western treaty port firms used Chinese compradores, 
who had formerly been merely buyers of supplies, but who now undertook both to 
collect export cargoes and to distribute import goods on a commission basis. 
With the assistance of Cantonese compradores inherited from the earlier period, 
new trade outlets and trade routes were rapidly developed. They centered parti- 
cularly on Shanghai, which was closer than Canton to the major centers of tea and 
silk production. While exports continued to grow, the trade remained handicapped 
by the small Chinese demand for Western textiles and other manufactured im- 
ports. The result was a steady increase of illegal but well organized opium im- 
ports. 


The impact of this treaty-port trade after 1842 upon the Chinese economy 
as a whole is still obscure. The domestic living standard recorded in literary 
references seems to have been characterized by a Confucian austerity and fruga- 
lity among the ruling strata in the seventeenth century, followed by a more lavish 
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display and consumption of goods in the prosperous eighteenth century. Similar 
literary references suggest an increasing economic stringency and imperial par- 
simony in the early nineteenth century. Under the impact of population increase, 
the decline of the dynasty's administrative competence seems to have been evi- 
denced by an increased incidence of natural calamities, the declining efficiency 
of the Grand Canal transport route, and the growth of piracy and opium smuggling 
on the coast. At any rate, the impact of the early foreign trade must be fitted 
into this larger domestic context more persuasively than has yet been done. The 
Marxist-Leninist contention that foreign imports depressed native living stan- 
dards by wiping out rural handicraft production cannot be substantiated for the 
period before the 1860's. On the contrary, it may be argued that with the phe- 
nomenal increase of tea and silk exports, per capita product may have risen in 
some areas. In any case, such estimates must vary according to the regions 
considered--the lower Yangtze tea and silk areas may have prospered while the 
hinterland of Canton in Kwangsi may have suffered from the new treaty system. 


The Taiping Rebellion of 1851-1864, on balance, must be regarded as a 
product of domestic causes, with foreign factors playing a minor role. its im- 
pact upon the economy was devastating, though this is another subject that has 
not been sufficiently explored. The great rebellion and the smaller disorders 
which accompanied and followed it curbed population growth, and perhaps resul- 
ted in an actual decline of population. Key areas of the countryside were ravaged 
and the channels of trade were disrupted. All of this was maue worse by the de- 
terioration of the water control system and consequent flooding of the Yellow 
River, which changed its course from south to north of the Shantung peninsula 
after 1852. Thus rice supplies for the capital had to be transported by sea in- 
stead of the Grand Canal. 


One of the most significant effects of the rebellion was the cutting off of 
the land tax of South and Central China. In response, the imperial government 
had recourse to expedients like the issue of paper currency and casting of large 
copper or iron cash. Its chief recourse, however, was to institute taxes on 
trade, among which the new Maritime Customs at the treaty ports were most im- 
portant. Unofficially, new taxes were also levied on opium imports. Most im- 
portant of all was the new provincial tax on goods in transit, i.e., likin, which 
got started in 1853. 


The general result of the rebellion was thus a restructuring of the fiscal 
system with a shift from direct to indirect forms of taxation. This meant a 
greater dependence of the imperial government upon foreign trade revenues, at 
a time when the enforced treaty revisions of 1858 and 1860 made it dependent 
also on political cooperation with the foreign powers. 


C, The Abortive Breakthrough, 1864-1895 


This was a crucial period during which Japan succeeded in breaking out 
of the vicious circle of economic backwardness, while similar attempts to bring 
about a state-led industrial revolution failed in China, for reasons which we 
shall try briefly to indicate. 


The decade of the active restoration of Confucian government, after the 
suppression of rebellions, was attended by the use of foreign arms and the set- 
ting up of arsenals at Shanghai and Foochow to make guns and gunboats. At the 
same time, the revised treaties opened the Yangtze River and NorthChina treaty 
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ports to foreign trade, foreign steamships developed these new routes, and China 
now lay open to complete foreign access by water, along the coast and in the in- 
terior. The power of the foreign trade impact was signalized by the growth of 
such port cities as Shanghai, Tientsin, and Hankow, and the rise of foreign banks, 
like the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation formed in 1864. 


Foreign trade in this period increased steadily, and the treaty port cities 
began their economic domination of the commercial hinterland, into which their 
goods were flowing. The decline in staple exports led to a diversification of 
trade as reflected in the export growth of a variety of new products--tung oil, 
dried eggs, bristles, and similar products of the agrarian economy. At the 
same time, kerosene and tobacco began to develop their mass markets, symbo- 
lized later by the wide distribution networks of the Asiatic Petroleum Company 
and the British-American Tobacco Co. 


Technology and training in industry were given some stimulus from trans- 
lation programs and from the dispatch of students abroad. Yet here again the 
traditional social structure and cultural values kept the trained men of superior 
intelligence from pursuing mechanical or even mercantile aims. 


Under the impact of all of these developments combined, domestic handi- 
craft production now began to be subjected to the competition of Western textile 
imports, while at the same time the transplanting of tea plants to India led to 
serious competition with Chinese tea exports, and the opening of Japan to foreign 
trade stimulated Japanese competition in silk exports. China suffered in this 
competition because the standardization of product and organization of marketing 
and finance were more advanced in India and Japan. It is extremely difficult, 
however, to get a balanced estimate of the trends of Chinese farm economy and 
subsidiary handicraft industries of this period. For example, one imponderable 
factor was the degree of destruction inherited from the period of rebellion. 
Government efforts to replant mulberry trees for silk production and to revive 
agriculture generally, and the evidence of widespread destruction in the country- 
side of the lower Yangtze provinces indicate the magnitude of this factor. In 
these decades Indian opium imports began to be displaced by steadily rising do - 
mestic opium production, so that in the 1880's these imports actually declined. 


This is the period which also signalizes the early efforts at industrializa- 
tion under official sponsorship. Many industries were begun. The China Mer- 
chants' Steam Navigation Company under government auspices and compradore 
management began to compete with foreign shipping after 1872. The Kaiping 
Mines were developed north of Tientsin from the late seventies to provide coal 
for the steamship lines and for Shanghai. Eventually China's first railroad line 
was built to service these coal exports under central governrnent auspices. The 
institutional mechanism for these developments in general was that of "official 
supervision and merchant operation" (kuan-tu shang-pan). This in effect was an 
attempt to make an industrial breakthrough while leaving the institutional frame- 
work essentially untouched. The reasons for the failure of this attempt have now 
been assessed by Dr. Albert Feuerwerker's volume on China's Early Industrial- 
zation.2 They will also be clearly illustrated in a forthcoming study by Dr. Kwang- 
Ching Liu which analyzes the failure of one of the leading enterprises under this 
system, the China Merchants' Steam Navigation Company. The precursor of this 
system of "official supervision and merchant operation" had been the traditional 


Chinese salt administration, a government salt monopoly which was essentially 

a fiscal institution. The attitudes and practices characteristic of such an institu- 
tion consequently affected the management of all the enterprises set up under this 
system They were viewed by the officials as a source of ''squeeze"' and personal 


Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1959. 
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income; this attitude was typical of all the levels of officialdom, all the way up te 
the imperial court. At the same time, enterprises operating under this system 
were used as instruments for broadening the regional power of the different 
cliques which vied for primacy within the nineteenth-century Chinese state. This 
attitude then spread to the managers of these enterprises, who viewed them basic- 
ally as objects of despoliation. Thus both the sponsors and the operators of 

these would-be-modern enterprises were motivated by a tax-farming rather than 
an entrepreneurial spirit. 


If we look more closely at the function and the role of official sponsorship 
under the kuan-tu shang-pan system, we see that it first of all provided encour- 
agement and sanction for the founding and initial promotion of the enterprise. 
This encouragement might take several concrete forms: the granting of certain 
monopoly rights by the state or its organs to the new campany (e.g., shipment 
of tribute rice); government loans or other types of grants of government capital 
to the enterprise; and protection of the enterprise by its official sponsors against 
exactions by other officials. In return the official sponsors would appoint the 
managers of the enterprise, thereby assuring effective supervision. This inevi- 
tably affected the character of management. Managers usually held official 
rank, and at the same time represented the shareholders. They therefore faced 
two ways, toward their official sponsors and toward the sharehoiders. In this 
situation management tended to be particularistic. 


Similarly the investment and financial policies of the company were likely 
to be characterized by short-term borrowing at high rates of interest, by guaran- 
teed dividend payments, and by inadequate allowances for depreciation. These 
attitudes and practices were not confined to the laie nineteenth century alone, but 
were widespread in Chinese business and government up to the very advent of the 
Chinese Communist regime. 


Thus the system of "official supervision and merchant operation" was self- 
defeating. To overcome the dead weight of stagnation in nineteenth century China 
a massive effort was required, involving iarge outlays on capital-intensive pro- 
jects with low prospective rates of return; by raising the marginal productivity 
of capital such projects could then create a more favorable economic millieu for 
the growth of private business enterprise. However, an effort of such magnitude 
could only be mounted by the State and in reality the enterprises fostered by 
Chinese officials at the time in shipping, mining, communications, etc. were 
precisely of this type. But because of the very nature of the state and its of- 
ficialdom, they were doomed to fail. 


D. Economic Imperialism and the Beginnings of Industrialization, 1895-1914 


The economic repercussions of China's defeat by Japan in 1895 were im- 
mediately apparent in the large foreign loane which China had to contract in order 
to pay the war indemnity. Japan used these funds to develop heavy industry and 
to build up her monetary reserves prior to a shift to the gold standard, thus forg- 
ing further ahead of China. The foreign loans were secured on the Maritime 
Customs revenue and, from this time onward, ate into that reliable and increas- 
ing source of central government income. Japan's victory also touched off the 
scramble for concessions, which were extorted mainly in economic terms. The 
spheres of interest secured over various regions of China by the imperialist 
powers included ninety-nine year leases of major ports like Dairen, granted to 
Russia, or port sites like Tsingtao, granted to Germany. Running inland from 
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these ports were railroads financed by, mortgaged to, and run by, the foreign 
powers. The Chinese Eastern Railway cutting across Manhhuria to Vladivostok, 
as arranged in 1896, was now joined to the South Manchurian Railway running to 
Dairen under Russian control. The Gerinans developed a railroad in Shantung on 
similar lines. In both cases, mining rights along the railroad right of way were 
also granted the foreign power. In effect, these concessions permitted the im- 
perialist power to invest in China's industrialization, mainly in the form of trans- 
portation and extractive industry. In retrospect it may possibly appear to future 
students that the imperialist powers on balance invested more than they profited 
from these arrangements--at least this may be true of Germany in Shantung. 


The Japanese treaty had also permitted foreign industrial establishments 
to be set up in the treaty ports on Chinese soil. Thus the last bar to direct for- 
eign leadership in China's industrialization was removed, but it was a leadership 
which also meant control over large sectors of the economy. In these same years 
under government auspices leading officials began official enterprises--for ex- 
ample, the textile mill at Shanghai under Sheng Hsuan-huai or the coal and iron 
complex at Han-yeh-p'ing in the Wuhan area under Chang Chih-tung. 


The Boxer Rebellion of 1900 was another disaster which diverted still 
more of China's revenues to pay debts to foreigners under the Boxer indemnity. 
In the decade which followed, the central government reform program created 
new administrative and economic institutions, such as government banks and a 
central ministry of commerce and communications. A new army was built up 
with native and foreign equipment, the provision of which constituted a new indus- 
try. Railroad building had its first major decade of accomplishment under Sino- 
foreign auspices, and there was a considerable degree of economic growth, the 
extent of which has not yet been estimated. This process involved the rise of 
new industries and economic institutions and the decline of old ones. For exam- 
ple, the century-old Shansi banks began their final decline, being unsuited to mo- 
dern banking needs. The new and enterprising merchants of Japan and Germany 
pushed their distribution networks among the Chinese mercantile communities 
of the interior and developed their markete with less dependence on Chinese 
compradores. Groups of provincia! gentry, merchants and Officials initiated 
railroad projects in competition with those of the central government, although 
they usually failed to secure adequate finance and management. A few individual 
entrepreneurs emerged from the Chinese upper strata, like the top scholar Chang 
Chien, who developed his own cotton mill and other enterprises in his native 
place of Nantung, Kiangsu. Remittances from overseas Chinese communities 
began to flow back to China, playing an increasingly important role in the coun- 
try's balance of payments. Capital accumulated by overseas Chinese from the 
Canton and Fukien areas was also flowing back into such investments as depart- 
ment stores in the treaty ports. Naturally there was great regional differentia- 
tion in this scattered and sporadic economic growth. It centered undoubtedly in 
the Canton and Shanghai areas. But there was also, for example, a forward 
rmovement under official leadership on the Inner Mongolian frontier, where Chi- 
nese agricultural expansion was facilitated by the completion in 1910 of the rail- 
road from Peking through Kalgan to Suiyuan. 


Evidences of the continued growth of foreign influence over, if not actual 
domination of, the Chinese economy can also be seen in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. Financial development agencies like the Peking Syndicate or 
the British and Chinese Corporation were formed with funds invested by the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the British firm of Jardine, 
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Matheson and Company. British interests secured control of the Kaiping Mines. 
British funds were used to build the Shanghai-Nanking railroad and other lines in 
the lower Yangtze as a British sphere. ‘Negotiations for American financing of 
Manchurian railroads were prosecuted (to little avail) by Willard Straight and 
others, and for the Hankow-Canton railroad by an international consortium of 


bankers. This era of ''dollar diplomacy" and projected financial developments 
under foreign control in various parts of China was climaxed by the collapse of 
the dynasty in 1911. The foreign bond holders were immediately reassured when 
the inspector general of Chinese Maritime Customs, Sir Francis Aglen, for the 
first time took actual receipt of Chinese customs revenues and deposited them 
for safekeeping in the foreign banks in the treaty ports. This was followed by 
the Reorganization Loan of 1913 to the new ruler, Yuan Shih-k'ai, from which 
the United States abstained. The era of financial imperialism was cut short only 
by the outbreak of the First World War. 


As evaluated half a century later, financial imperialism may have seemed 
more threatening to Chinese patriots in the early twentieth century than it might 
actually have become in the unfolding of its own operations. Possibly the bark 
of imperialism was worse than its bite. The fact remains, nevertheless, that 
from 1896 until the Second World War China's payments abroad on loans and in- 
demnities constituted a sizable and constant financial drain which inevitably im- 
paired her capacity for domestic capital formation, beth governmental and pri- 
vate. 


E. The Example of Railroads 


The various factors facilitating and impeding economic growth may be 
seen in the history of railroads. In most countries railroads served to widen 
the extent of the market, stimulate the rapid commercialization of agriculture, 
the growth of cities and of a money economy, while at the same time the railroad 
itself provided a market for the iron, steel and engineering industries. But in 
the crowded countryside of China proper the coming of the iron horse was in no 
way comparable to its role in the opening, for example, of the American West. 


Among many obvious reasons for this, the following may be suggested: 
First of all, the abundance of water communications in South and Central China, 
which reached to the capital, serviced by abundant manpower, maintained a se- 
vere competition for any railroad enterprise. In the densely populated country- 
side, land values for a right of way were costly and public opinion on geomantic 
grounds was superstitiously opposed to railroads. Another factor was the lack of 
sufficient capital and credit in a society where capital could not easily be mobi - 
lized by bond issues or other measures of credit creation. Moreover, the rail- 
road, coming as the tool of the foreigner, met a rising patriotic opposition which 
was explicitly stated by leading officials: unless and until the Chinese government 
could build its own railroads and control them, it was preferable to have none. 
From the beginning it was realized that railroads under foreign control provided 
strategic means of military as well as economic ingress and invasion. 


The railroad pattern which actually emerged was in part a product of the 


strategy of commercial exploitation through imperialist spheres of influence. 
Railroads were built under foreign domination from treaty ports inland through 
the peninsula of southern Manchuria and the peninsula of Shantung, as well as 
from Shanghai over the Yangtze delta. The Chinese Eastern Railway in the north, 
for Russia, and the Hanoi-Yunnan Railroad in the south, for France, served as 
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the most obvious strategic spearheads. A similar plan was evident in the Peking- 
Suiyuan line, the first one to be built by China, which facilitated the ''secondary 
imperialism" of China's expansion into Inner Mongolia. 


Geography constituted an added barrier to railroad development--first, in 
the form of mountains which, for example, kept the railroad effectively out of 
Szechwan until recently. Meanwhile the Yangtze itself is so pre-eminent a high- 
way that, as the geographer George Cressey has noted, the railway lines tend to 
be at right angles rather than parallel to the river. It is no accident that the Chi- 
nese railroad network has been built more extensively in North than in South 
* China. We suggest, in short, that the retardation of railroad development was 
due to the interplay of ai variety of factors, a study of which may serve to demon- 
strate in microcosm the impediments to China's industrialization. 


In sharp contrast, we see an entirely different course of development in 
Manchuria. In that region the railways assumed the role of "leading sector.'"' 
They turned out to be highly profitable, almost from the very beginning of their 
operation. At the same time, unlike the situation in China proper, these profits 
were largely plowed back into investment, not only in the railroads themselves 
but in other enterprises as well. Consequently railroad earnings constituted one 
of the important sources for financing the development of other social overhead 
facilities and also contributed to the founding of other industries. This railroad 
development greatly stimulated the commercialization of Manchurian agricul- 
ture, drawing it into the world trading network. At the same time the railroads 
themselves provided an important market for engineering, repair, and machine- 
building services. Railroad development thus became the center of a broadening 
pattern of economic growth, which spilled over into agriculture, industry, and 
trade. Moreover, and again unlike the situation in China proper, this growth did 
not remain confined to the coastal strip of Manchuria. The example of railroad 
development illustrates the difference in the course of Manchurian, as opposed to 
Chinese, economic development in general. This difference may be viewed as 
the result of three categories of factors: (a) the much more favorable population- 
resource balance in Manchuria; (b) the comparative absence of institutional bar- 
riers to modernization such as prevailed in China proper; and (c) the injection 
of Japanese control and entrepreneurship coupled with large-scale capital imports 
into Manchuria. 


Conclusion: Patterns of Retardation 


The preceding survey has touched upon two central questions: (1) what 
were the active agents of economic change in nineteenth century China? and (2) 
what were the chief factors that retarded economic growth? By way of conclusion, 
let us summarize briefly the roles played by the treaty ports, as principal centers 
of change, and by certain Chinese institutions as factors of retardation. 


The Western impact transmitted through the ports was a multiple chal - 
lenge, military, political, economic, social, ideological and cultural. The new 
influences were inevitably subversive of the old order. Thus the Chinese leaders 
were plunged into a dilemma. They felt the necessity to meet the challenge, but 
were unable or unwilling to understand that this could not be done without a radi- 
cal remaking of practices and institutions, even ideas, in every sphere. This 
was, of course, one of the great differences between nineteenth-century China 
and Japan. 
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The transformation of Chinese life was accompanied by an erosion of the 
traditional economic order which was evidenced, for example, in the decline of 
handicrafts and later in the displacement of native banks. This deciine of the old 
was paralleled by the creation of a new order in the treaty ports and in Manchuria. 
The result was a century of growth and decline occurring side by side. 


The data now available do not permit the drawing up of a net balance sheet. 

We cannot measure the rate of growth in the expanding sectors and the rates of 
decline in the contracting sectors. In our present state of knowledge, we cannot 
determine whether the Chinese economy as a whole was expanding or contracting 
during this period. Foreign trade appears to have been the most important dis- 
equilibrating force in the economic realm. It performed the role of a "leading 
sector," generating an almost classic text-book-type process of cumulative eco- 
nomic growth which, however, remained confined to the treaty port segment of 
the Chinese economy. 


The growth process here was interacting and cumulative. The gradual 
rise of foreign trade in the early nineteenth century stimulated a demand for the 
development of financial facilities. Up to the middle of the century, foreign 
trade had to be financed by the trading firms themselves. This necessarily limi- 
ted the scope of the trade and the number of firms that could enter it. However, 
the rise of modern banking and insurance companies, particularly between 1858 
and 1864, facilitated the entry of smaller merchants into foreign trade. We see 
here a sequence--the growth of foreign trade giving rise to a demand for banking 
facilities, which in turn facilitated the further expansion and widening of foreign 
trade which led to the processing of export products, such as tea and silk, in the 
treaty ports, and also to the processing of certain import products which were 
consumed in the treaty ports. The latter involved the growth of such food-pro- 
cessing industries as flour-milling, sugar-refining, and brewing. In turn, the 
development of the treaty ports, with a growth of foreign trade and of allied in- 
dustries, necessarily led to population growth in the ports. This stimulated 
the demand for public utilities such as water, gas, electricity, and local trans- 
port. The development of public utilities and of shipping both stimulated the de- 
mand for coal. At the same time, there was a need for engineering shops and 
small works to service all of these enterprises. The expanding population in the 
treaty ports naturally demanded housing services. This stimulated housing con- 
struction, which gave rise to a growing demand for cement and other building 
materials. Meanwhile as the market for imported textile manufactures widened, 
it became increasingly profitable for foreign firms to build and operate textile 
mills in the treaty ports. A similar development occurred with respect to ciga- 
rettes and tobacco, canned goods and certain other consumer products. 


However, the question still remains as to why this self-generating process 
of economic growth remained largely bottled up in the treaty port segment of the 
economy and why the multiplier effect of investment was thus largely confined to 
that segment. The precise reasons, the factors and variables, that may account 
for this require further exploration. On the basis of presently available evidence 
we surmise that there were three types of factors that hindered the spread of eco- 
nomic stimuli from the treaty ports to the Chinese hinterland: (1) institutional as 
well as physical (transport) barriers to the movement of goods and, even more 
important, to the movement of factors of production; (2) leakages from the treaty 
ports to foreign countries through the medium of profit remittances, so that some 
of the multiplier effects of investment upon income and employment were felt in 
the home countries of the foreign firms rather than in China itself; (3) the deve- 
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lopment of public utilities, banking facilities and other ''external economies," 
which raised the marginal productivity of investrnent and thus reinforced the 
economic advantages already enjoyed by the treaty ports as compared with the 
economy of the Chinese hinterland. 


On balance, the treaty port performed certain very important historic 
functions in China's long-run development. First of all, it created the aforemen- 
tioned "external economies." It built up the modern commercial network, not 
only external but internal. It fostered the development of railroads and provided a 
framework within which modern factory production could be initiated, with pri- 
mary emphasis upon light consumer-goods industries. 


Secondly, as a result of this factory and business development, the treaty 
ports provided a training ground for Chinese technical and managerial personnel 
and for Chinese entrepreneurship. It is important to bear in mind that the Chi- 
nese compradore and his successor, the Chinese merchant and entrepreneur, 
built up the Chinese portion of the modern economy under the wing of the foreign- 
er's privileges. In fact the treaty ports became jointly administered centers of 
joint economic growth, from which the Chinese entrepreneurial class were by no 
means excluded. On the contrary, the ports attracted Chinese talent and capital. 
Even socially the bifurcation between natives and foreigners became less distinct 
than in colonial countries. 


Through the Chinese merchant and official classes, the ports also served 
as a means for mobilizing Chinese savings and channeling them either into the 
modern banking system or into direct investment in treaty port enterprises. To 
the extent that these enterprises did not remit profits abroad or invest some of 
their earnings in enterprises abroad, they too created pre-conditions for a later 
take-off into industrialization. 


Thus a more meaningful view of the significance of the treaty ports might 
see them as the spearheads of a modern Sino-foreign economy, which was en- 
croaching upon the traditional scene. Ina physical sense the treaty ports served 
as entrance points into the traditional network of Chinese water-borne communi- 
cations. The aim of the foreign merchant from the beginning was to get his goods 
flowing into this already well-developed distribution system. Western steamers 
on the Yangtze plying all the way to Szechwan, symbolized this process. It is 
significant that the British in the late nineteenth century were carrying three- 
fifths of China's steamer cargo. 


This process was similar to that by which the foreigner joined with the 
Manchu-Chinese official class in such administrative institutions as the Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service or the Salt Revenue Administration and Post Office. 

In a comparable fashion the foreign merchant teamed up with his Chinese compra- 
dore and the growing Chinese merchant and banker class to dominate the modern 
sector of the economy, and spread its influence over the hinterland. 


To say all this does not resolve that underlying question: Were the treaty 
ports in the long view a help or a hindrance to China's economic growth? Many 
considerations must be brought to bear on this thorny question. It invulves among 
other things that difficult task, to prove a might-have-been--that China could 
have broken out of her traditional order and achieved a modern industrial growth 
in the absence of a Western impact such as was actually delivered through the 
treaty ports. We suspect that when another generation has finally gleaned and 
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winnowed all the evidence it will be found that the influence of the treaty ports on 
Chinese economic life varied markedly over time: that they were a stimulus in 
the nineteenth century, becoming by degrees more of a hindrance in the twentieth. 


Capital accumulation in the age of imperialist domination centered in- 
creasingly in the treaty ports for reasons mentioned above. On balance it seems 
plain that after 1895 a considerable proportion of the capital surplus in the Chi- 
nese economy was siphoned off to meet indemnity and loan payments abroad. 
Such payments must be taken as net withdrawals from China's economic resour- 
ces, in other words, a tax on the economy. The effect was probably to handicap 
economic growth. 


Yet, without minimizing the evils of imperialism, it would be shortsighted 
to place the center of China's economic development outside of Chinese society. 
Its retardation, like the long slow process of dynastic collapse, was in large mea- 
sure a function of the interplay of domestic institutions and conditions. It is these 
that must be studied to gain further insight into China's economic growth. 


If we define "institutions" in the broad sense as long-established patterns 
of social conduct, we may see their inhibiting influence primarily under the sub- 
heads of state activity and the administrative practices of the official class. 
First of all, the Chinese state failed to provide certain of the minimum pre-con- 
ditions essential to economic growth outside the treaty ports. For example, the 
Chinese authorities singulariy failed in the maintenance of peace and order during 
the whole modern century. They were also unable to create a uniform currency 
and unified monetary standards. There was no uniform system of weights and 
measures. There was no stable administrative framework within which an ef- 
fective market organization could develop. Transport and communications re- 
mained poor. Education, health and welfare measures were minimal. The in- 
ability of Chinese leaders to create the minimal pre-conditions for economic 


development was most clearly evidenced in the kuan-tu shang-pan system for 


"official supervision and merchant operation." 
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LAND TENURE IN SOUTH VIET NAM 


James B. Hendry 
Michigan State University 


The delta region which lies south of Saigon and north of the Mekong River 
in Viet Nam is one of the rich rice producing areas of Asia. Foreign visitors, 
comparing the size of the rice fields found there with those in other parts of 
South and Southeast Asia, tend to be struck by the apparent extensiveness of the 
fields. The impression is enhanced if the visit is made during the months of 
November to January, when the rice is ready for harvest and the ripe grain 
hides the boundaries between the fields. Nevertheless, this appearance of 
spaciousness or lack of population pressure on the land is misleading, as exami- 
nation of the tenure arrangements reveals. 


The data for a typical village, presented here to illustrate the land tenure 
patterns, were collected in the course of an intensive study of a single village 
made during 1958-1959. The village selected for the study bears the name of 
Khanh-Hau, and is located fifty kilometers south of Saigon in the province of 
Long An, not far from the chief provincial town of Tan An. Although the main 
north-south highway passes through the village lands, the centers of village 
population are from one to two kilometers on either side of the road, and in some 
cases are approachable only by foot path over the rice fields. There are five 
such centers, or hamlets, in the village, falling roughly on a perimeter which 
outlines the administrative boundaries of the village, and most of the village 
rice fields lie inside the area enclosed by these inhabited areas. The hamlets 
on the east side of the main highway are situated on sizeable streams, which 
give them fairly good water facilities for fishing, transportation and, at times, 
irrigation. Those on the west have access only to a smaller stream, recently 
extended by a canal. The village council house, the school, and the village 
pagoda (Dinh) are all located in the same hamlet, which is also the most popu- 
lous. Except for one street in this largest hamlet, communication within and 
between hamlets is along footpaths which wind in and around the houses, or 
meander across the rice fields on dikes used for water control. 


The basic data on land ownership are provided by the tax rolls of the 
village for the year 1957, as amended in 1958, and the provincial land regis- 
ters, and these are summarized in Tables 1 through 4. The total area of rice 
land in the village is 925.91 hectares, or . 29 hectares per capita based on a 
population count of 3, 241 persons in 1958. Communal land held by the village 
is relatively insignificant, and, together with one very small piece of land 
owned by a village pagoda, amounts to only 29 hectares. This corresponds 
with a general tendency in the southern part of Viet Nam for communal lands 
to be a very small proportion of the total cultivated area. One pre-war esti- 
mate put this proportion at only 3 percent, as contrasted with estimates of 
25 percent and 21 percent of the total cultivated area in Central and North Viet 
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Nam respectively, 1 and in Khénh-Hiu Communal land is actually 3. 1 percent of 
the total rice land. 


Land Ownership Patterns 


The ownership of land is undergoing some change as a result of the gov- 
ernment's agrarian reform program. To illustrate what effect this has had, 
the ownership pattern that existed up to 1958 is presented first, after which 
time the land belonging to the largest landowner in the village was redistributed. 
The overall view is shown in Table 1. 


Prior to 1958 the rice land in Khanh-Hau was owned by 130 landowners of 
all sizes, of whom 31 were non-residents of the village and 99 were residents. 
The single largest landowner held 323. 86 hectares, or 35.0 percent of the total 
area of rice lands in the village. Below this, the ownership of the land was di- 
vided into much smaller shares. For example, the average holding of all land- 
owners was 7.1 hectares, but if the largest owner is excluded this drops to 4.7 
hectares. Under this ownership pattern slightly more than three-fourths of all 
landowners (76. 2 percent) owned about one-fifth (20.8 percent) of the rice land, 
and all of these owned less than six hectares each. One-fourth of all land- 
owners (25. 4 percent) owned less than one hectare, and only 14 landowners 
(10. 8 percent) owned more than ten hectares. Thus, aside from the one large 
village landlord, landownership meant fairly small holdings. The Lorenz Curve 
in Chart 1 illustrates the degree of inequality in this pre-1958 pattern. 


Chart 1. Lorenz Curve Distribution of Landownership 
Prior to Land Reform* 


100 
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* Source: Table 1. 


: Yves Henry, Economie Agricole de l'Indochine francaise, Hanoi, 
Gouvernement General de l'Indochine, 1932, p. 109. 
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There does not seem to be any basic difference in the pattern of owner- 
ship between resident and non-resident landowners, once the biggest landowner 
(who was a non-resident) is excluded. Nearly half the landowners in each of 
these categories own less than two hectares, and over 90 percent own less than 
ten hectares. Tables 2 and 3 show the basic data for each type of landowner, 
but with the largest landowner still included. If his holdings were excluded 
from consideration, resident landowners, comprising 76.7 percent of all land- 
owners, would own 68.0 percent of all rice land instead of the 44. 2 percent 
shown in Table 2. Correspondingly, non-resident landowners would hold 32 
percent instead of the 55.8 percent shown in Table 3. Although non-resident 
landowners would thus still hold a slightly disproportionate share of land in the 
village, it is not nearly as great as might be expected. Nothing in all this, how- 
ever, should imply that land ownership is widespread among village residents, 
for the number of resident landowners represents only 16.8 percent of all house- 
holds in the village in 1958, keeping in mind that this was before distribution of 
land under the program of agrarian reform. 


Table 2. Ownership of Rice Land in Village of Khanh-Hau, 
by Resident Landowners, 1958* 


(2) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Percent- Percent- 
Percent- age of 
Number Percent- age of area held 
of age of all 
Area of resident resident village Number resident 
holding land- land- land- of land- 
(hectares) owners owners owners hectares owners® 


Less than 2 : 34.11 
67. 58 

43. 33 

46.57 

45. 60 

172. 07 


OD 


oO 
ie) 


409. 26 


*Source: 1958 Tax Rolls, Village of Khanh-Hau. 


a. Includes Communal and Pagoda Land. 
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Table 3. Ownership of Rice Land in Village of Khanh-Hau, 
by Non-Resident Landowners, 1958* 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Percent- Percent- 
Percent- Percent- age of age of 
Number age of age of area held area held 
of non- non- all by non- by all 
Area of resident resident village Number resident village 
holding land- jand- land- of land- 
(hectares) owners owners owners hectares owners 


Less than 2 14 : ; 18. 
2-3.9 
4-5.9 
6- 7.9 
8 -9.9 
10 or more 


Total 


* Source: 1958 Tax Rolls, Village of Khank-Hau. 


The land owned by non-residents is worked by tenants, but, as shown, 
the typical non-resident landlord in this village is not a large landowner. 
In general, he is someone living in a neighboring village or in the chief pro- 
vincial town of Tan An, and, in some cases, the land has come to him through 
inheritance. For example, a woman born in Khanh-Hau may marry outside the 
village, and upon her parents' death may inherit a small piece of land in Khanh- 
Hau. Typically, she and her husband will keep title to this land, but since they 
cannot conveniently work it themselves they will rent it to someone in Khanh- 
Hau, often a sibling or other relative. People in Khanh-Hau may also acquire 
land in other villages in the same way. However, some non-resident land- 
owners purchased land as an investment and as a supplemental source of in- 
come. Several of the non-resident landowners for Khanh-Hau are retired school 
teachers or minor officials in the provincial government. But the total impact 
of all these owners is very small, for nearly two-thirds of them (64. 5 percent) 
owned less than six hectares, and their total holdings were only 6 percent of 
the total rice land in the village. 


Landownership prior to 1958 was therefore a matter of one large owner 
and many ~ ich smaller ones. Although the average size of holding by resident 
landowne: was somewhat smaller than that for non-residents, the broad pat- 
tern in each case was much the same. In the viliage itself, only a small pro- 
portion of the households owned land, and the amount held by most of these 
were small. 
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The Program of Agrarian Reform 


Viet Nam is currently attempting tc alter the basic landownership pattern 
in rice lands under provisions contained in the ordinance on agrarian reform is- 
sued in October 1956.2 Essentially, this limits the ownership of rice land to a 
maximum of 100 hectares per owner, and requires that owners who hold more 
than this sell the excess to the government. 3 The government reimburses the 
owners with a ten percent cash down payment and the balance in three percent 
government bonds, redeemable after twelve years or exchangeable for shares 
in government enterprises. 


The government, in turn, undertakes to redistribute this land to the 
former tenants of the owners. The basic rule here is to permit each eligible 
tenant to buy the land he once rented, up to a maximum of 5 hectares. 4 The 
landowners is free to choose the 100 hectares he wants to keep, and these need 
not all be in one area or one village. After he has made his choice, the tenants 
on the remainder which will be redistributed may file applications to purchase 
the plots they have been leasing. Once his application is approved, a former 
tenant receives a temporary deed which will become permanent when he has 
completed payments on his new land. The government retains actual title, how- 
ever, until the land is fully paid for. Payments vary with the estimated value 
of the land, in this village they ranged from 12, 000$ VN to 15, 000$ VN per 
hectare® and are spread over a six year period. The first installments are due 
at the end of the calendar year in which the first crops are harvested. 


In the entire province of Long An, where Khanh-Hau is located, there 
were 38 landowners who held more than 100 hectares at the time the land re- 
form program went into effect. The size of these individual holdings ran from 
slightly more than 100 hectares to 2,300 hectares. Only one landowner in this 
group owned land in Khanh-Hau, and 231.6 hectares of his land were made avail- 
able for redistribution to his former tenants in the village. Applications were 
first made in November 1957, and temporary deeds were handed to the owners- 
to-be in June 1958. The results of the redistribution of land are summarized 
in Table 4. 


Ordinance No. 57, October 22, 1956. 


In addition to this, a landowner may keep up to 15 hectares of huong hoa 
rice land, which is land reserved to maintain the cult of the ancestors. 
Since the agrarian reform touches only rice land, there is no limit to the 
amount of other land a person may keep. 


Although the only people to benefit from the land redistribution in Khanh- 
Hau were the former tenants of the large landowner, Ordinance No. 59 
provides that refugees, unemployed, and certain small landowners (less 
than 3 hectares, more than 5 children) are also eligible, in that order, 
if there is still land available. 


Approximately $170 US to $215 US per hectare at an assumed limited 
access "free" market rate of 70$ VN equal to $1 US. 
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Table 4. Distribution of Land Under the Agrarian 
Reform Program, Village of Khanh-Hau, 1958* 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Percentage Number Percentage 
Size of holding Number of of total of of total 
(hectares) recipients recipients hectares distributed 


Less than 0. 50 
.50 - 0. 
.00 - 1. 
50 - 1. 
00 - 2. 
50 - 2. 
00 - 3. 
50 - 3. 
00 - 4. 
50 - 4, 
5.00 or more 


LOIN 


2 
ll 
19 
17 
17. 
11 

9 

1 

5 

2 

2 


o 

|. 

| 
w 

fos) 


Total 100. 0 


*Source: Records of Land Redistribution, Village of Khanh-Hau. 


! The 231.6 hectares of land were divided into 200 plots of varying size, 
and these were distributed among 149 former tenants. The average amount re- 
ceived was 1.6 hectares, and the median recipient had 1.4 hectares. Nearly 
three-fourths (72.5 percent) of these new owners received less than 2 hectares, 
and this accounted for almost exactly half (50. 2 percent) of the total amount 
distributed. 


While a majority received only one piece of land, about one-fourth 
(26. 2 percent) received two pieces or more, and one person received as many 
as five pieces. This is probably a fairly good measure of the dispersion of 
land holdings among tenants. Of equal interest is the range in the size of par- 
cels and amounts which were distributed. The smallest piece of land received 
was a minute .01 hectares and the largest was 3.40 hectares, which may give 
an approximation to the size of the working units. In comparison, the smallest 
total amount of land received was . 14 hectares and the largest was 5.4 hectares 
(slightly in excess of the announced legal maximum). 


The land redistribution was therefore far from egalitarian, since it was 
based on the amounts the tenants had rented, but the degree of inequality in the 
redistribution was less than that among other landowners in the village, even 
when the holdings of the former. largest landowner are excluded. This is seen 
in the Lorenz Curve patterns of Chart 2. 
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Chart 2. Lorenz Curve Distribution of Land Received Under the 
Agrarian Reform Program and the Land Ownership Pattern in 
Khanh-Hau Prior to Redistribution* 


Percentage of | 
Land Area 2/ 


Percentage of Total Landowners - Recipients 


* Source: Tables 1 and 4. 
a. Largest landowner excluded. 


Key: -- Recipients of land under Agrarian Reform Program 
— Ownership prior to Land Redistribution 


However, since most of the recipients did not own land before, and since most 
of them received small total quantities of land, the land reform has increased 
the number of landowners, but has had less effect in equalizing the overall vil- 
lage landowning pattern. This is seen in Chart 3 where Lorenz Curves compare 
the degree of equality in landownership before and after the land redistribution. 
There the pre-reform curve is only slightly lower than that which represents 
landownership after redistribution. The glaring inequality due to the single 
largest landowner has been removed, but, since the land was redistributed with 
a pattern of inequality all its own, a large number of landowners still hold very 
small amounts of land. A large percentage of the landowners therefore still 
account for only a relatively small percentage of the total rice land in the village. 


Village reaction to the land reform program varied predictably with the 
status of the person being questioned. Most landowners had too little land to be 
worried over any further redistribution, and did not identify themselves with the 
large owners who have been forced to divest themselves of some land. The 
fortunate tenants who received something through the reform program obviously 
were pleased with it. Since Viet Minh land reforms were never carried out in 
the area in which the village is located, there was no resistance to paying for 
the land. This has occurred in places where the Viet Minh had given land to 
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Chart 3. Lorenz Curve Comparison of Landownership 
Before and After Land Redistribution* 


100, 


Percentage of 
Land Area 


40 60 


Percentage of Total Landowners 


* Source: Tables 1 and 4. 


Key: — After Land Redistribution 
-- Before Land Redistribution 


farmers at an earlier date. There also did not seem to be any pressure to sabo- 
tage the program by refusing to take land that was offered, again a problem 
which has arisen in other parts of Viet Nam. The criticism one did encounter 
came mostly from the landless laborers and tenants who did not benefit from the 
land redistribution, and who still comprise a majority of the village pupulation. 
This took various forms, but usually it reflected bitterness at being left out, 
together with a feeling that the land reform did nothing to help them, the poorest 
of the village householders. 


Farm Tenancy 


The basic data on farm tenancy were taken from the rent contract records 
of the village, and apply to a period before the agrarian reform program went into 
effect. An overall view is shown in Table 5 which gives the distribution of tenant 
holdings and the cumulative percentages of tenants who rent less than the indi- 
cated amounts. For the villages as a whole, the tenant rents an average of 2.4 
hectares, but the median holding rented is only 1.7 hectares. Before agrarian 
reform, 642.13 hectares were rented to tenants, amounting to 69. 4 percent of 
the rice land in the village. 
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Table 5. Size of Tenant Holdings, Khanh-Hau, 1955-1956* 


(1) (2) (3) (5) 
Cumulative Cumulative 
Size of holding Number of percentage percentage 
(hectares) tenants of tenants hectares of hectares 


O- .99 17. 

1. 00 - 1.99 52. 
2.00 - 2. 70. 
3.00 - 3. 79. 
4.00 - 4. 88. 
5.00 - 5. 93. 
6.00 - 6. 97. 
7 
8 
9 
10 


31. 
115. 
109. 

83. 

93. 

73. 

70. 

14, 

8. 

28. 

13. 


5. 
22. 
40. 
53. 


.00 - 7. 98. 
.00 - 8. 98. 
.00 - 9. 9g. 
or more 99, 


our 


> 
ad 


Total 


* Source: Rent Contact Records, Khanh-Hau Village. 


Looked at from the other side, the typical landlord was also small scale, 
as shown in Table 6. The landlord rented on the average 12.6 hectares, but if 
the single largest landlord and the communal lands are both excluded from the 
totals, the average drops to 7.2 hectares. The median figure is 4.0 hectares 
if the same two landlords are excluded. Before land reform, the single largest 
landlord accounted for 41. 2 percent of all the rice land that was leased to 
tenants. 


Table 6. Size of Ricefields Rented to Tenants by 
Landlords, Khanh-Hau, 1955-1956* 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Cumulative number Cumulative per- 
Number of of landlords centage of landlords 
Size (hectares) landlords renting given area renting given area 


. 99 8 8 16 
. 99 12 20 40 
. 99 14 34 68 
. 99 2 36 72 
. 99 4 40 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
4 


.99 40 

.99 42 

.99 44 

45 

.00 - 19.99 47 
.00 or more 51 


Total 51 
*Source: Rent Contract Records, Khanh-Hau Village. 
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The degree of inequality in the distribution of tenant rights can be seen 
from the cumulative percentages of tenants and the area of land they lease, 
shown in Table 5. The same thing appears graphically in the Lorenz Curve in 
Chart 4. Although the degree of inequality is less pronounced than in the case 
of landowners, a few of the larger tenants have a disproportionately large share 
of the rice land that is rented. For example, over half the tenants (52. 4 per- 
cent) rent less than two hectares each, and this amounts to less than one-fourth 
(22.9 percent) of all the land that is rented. At the other end of the scale, the 
upper 12 percent of the tenants rent nearly one-third of the total rice land that 
is rented. 


Chart 4. Lorenz Curve Distribution of Holdings by Farm Tenants 
Prior to Land Redistribution 


Percentage of 
Land Area 


20. 40 60 60 | 


Percentage of Total Farm Tenants 


Source: Table 5. 


The typical tenant has only one landlord, but some have more. For the 
village as a whole, 15.7 percent of the tenants have two or more landlords, and 
one has as many as four, but this is clearly not a common practice. On the 
other hand, probably a slight majority of landlords have more than one tenant, 
although this is simply an inference drawn by comparing the size of typical tenant 
holdings with the median amounts rented out by landlords. In a sample of fifty 
tenant households in the village, over one-third (36 percent) replied they rented 
part or all of their land from relatives. Thus kinship factors affect the landlord- 
tenant relationship of a substantial proportion of the tenant population of the vil- 
lage, but there is some evidence that this is not necessarily advantageous to the 
tenant. 


Land Values and the Rent of Agricultural Land 


There are no firm data on land values in the village because land changes 
hands through sale only infrequently, and when it does, no record is kept of the 
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price of the sale. Approximations must therefore be made from the recollec- 
tions of villagers who have knowledge of past sales, and also from the esti- 
mated values owners and tenants place on their own lands. The latter method 
was used in a sample of 67 farm households®§ in which each respondent was iS 
asked to estimate the value of farm land he either owned or rented. 


The replies produced a range of values of from 12, OOO$VN to 30, 0O00$VN 
per hectare, 7 the amount in each case depending mainly on the productivity of 
the land, and, toa lesser extent, its location. The median value of two-crop 
land was 25, OOO$VN, or about one-third more than the median estimated value 
of one-crop land of 19, OOO$VN per hectare. This corresponds closely with es- 
timates obtained in conversations and interviews outside the sample survey, and 
the tendency for replies to bunch around the two figures of 20, OOO$VN and 
25, OOO$VN per hectare offers some grounds for confidence that actual land 
values are of this order of magnitude. 


As noted earlier, values set on the land redistributed under the agrarian 
reform program and paid by the government varied only from 12, 000$VN to 
15, OOO$VN per hectare depending on the relative quality of the land. The top 
price of 15, OOO$VN was paid for land as good as the most productive found in the 
village. Using the estimated values from the survey, the best land redistributed 
brought the owner only fifty percent of its probable market value, but the poorest 
pieces of land probably brought anywhere from seventy percent to their full 
market value. Land reform therefore resulted not only in a loss of income to the 
large landowners, but the forced sale also may well have cost them one-third 
or more of the current market value of land affected by the sale. 


The measurement of rents actually paid on rice land in the village pre- 
sents several problems. Here data are available in the rent contracts, a record 
of which is kept on file with the village council. However, for reasons to be 
given below, the annual rents given in these records are believed subject to some 
degree of error. Under the agrarian reform law, the area of each plot of land 
that is rented is recorded along with the expected main crop yield of the land, 
and up to 25 percent of this main crop yield may be stipulated in kind as the an- 
nual rent payable to the landlord. Actually, every rent contract in the village 
sets the rent at 25 percent of the main crop yield. Payment may be made either 
in cash at the market value of the paddy or in kind, at the option of the landlord. 
Provision is also made for a scheduled reduction in rents during poor crop 
years. 


One of the methods used to obtain data for this study of a Vietnamese vil- 
lage was to interview a stratified random sample of heads of 100 village 
households. Questions for the interview covered a range of topics, of 
which the value of agricultural land was only one. Of the 100 heads of 
households, 33 were neither landowners nor tenants, but were chiefly 
landless laborers or, in a few cases, artisans. Questions about agri- 
cultural practices were therefore answered only by landowners or tenants. 


About $170 US to $430 US at an approximate limited access "free 
market" rate of 70$VN equal to $1 US. 
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Although rents were reported to be as high as 40 percent or more of the 
main crop yield in pre-war years, conditions in the countryside during the 
period prior to independence did much to temper the attitude of landlords toward 
their tenants. In many areas no rents were collected for several years, the 
lives of landlords were threatened, and in some places land was confiscated and 
redistributed to the former tenants by the Viet Minh. The agrarian reform pro- 
gram of the present government does less violence to the landlords' interests, 
but the main purpose remains protection of the tenants against their landlords, 
and as administered at the village level the tenants' interests generally receive 
greater weight. For all these reasons, the leverage of the landlords has been 
steadily reduced. 


It has not been completely eliminated, however, for tenants are still 
anxious to retain their tenant rights. These rights have traditionally been fairly 
secure, and current rental contracts generally run for five years with an option 
to renew. However, they can be discontinued after that time, and, under cer- 
tain conditions, they may even be terminated upon as little as six months 
notice. 8 This leaves some bargaining advantage still in the hands of landlords, 
and villagers report that many landlords and tenants reach private agreements 
on rents which differ from the formal contract conditions. As might be ex- 
pected, attempts to measure the extent and nature of these undercover arrange- 
ments met with considerable evasiveness, despite general willingness to admit 
that they did exist. 


One approach to this was to abandon asking directly for percentage esti- 
mates and instead ask individual tenants the actual amounts of paddy they paid 
in rents, later converting these to rough percentage estimates based on the 
probable normal yields of all types of production in each case. This resulted in 
rent estimates that ranged from 15 to 25 percent of total yield, not just the 
main crop, fully as often as it did in estimates above 25 percent. To illustrate 
this, a few farmers were able to grow vegetables on paddy land before or after 
the rice crop, but paid rent only on the normal yield of the main paddy crop. 
Tenants renting land from non-resident landlords frequently reported themselves 
particularly fortunate because such landlords were generally less well informed 
on actual yields and accepted lower rents than resident landlords would accept. 
It was also the practice of some resident landlords to fix rents at 30-35 percent 
of the first rice crop, but to exact no payment from a second crop if the tenant 
raised one. Thus tenants who reported paying rents of 35 percent of the main 
crop may have actually paid 25 percent or less on the total yield for the crop 
year. Finally, over one-third of the tenants rented land from relatives, and 
since some in this group actually received the use of land rent-free, the average 
rent paid by this group is probably somewhat below the legal maximum of 25 
percent of the main crop. To complicate matters further, the paddy harvest of 


8. After three years a landlord may take his land back for cultivation by 
himself or by a direct dependent 18 years of age or older, or he may re- 
move a tenant for tnduly delaying rent payments or failing to pay rents, 
or for action detrimental to the property. In all cases, the landlord must 
give the tenant at least six months advance notice. In cases of cancella- 
tion or non-renewal, however, tenants must be compensated for any im- 
provements or installation still useful or productive after termination. 
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1958-59, the period during which field work for this study was carried out, was 
badly hit by drought and plant disease, with the result that many landlords re- 
duced rents by 25 to 40 percent in cases where tenants had lost a large portion 
of the harvest. The foregoing comments on rents, therefore, reflect the recol- 
lections of village residents of conditions during previous periods. 


Taking all these factors into account, and assuming that landlords still 
retain a certain amount of leverage in dealing with their tenants, actual rents in 
this village probably run between 25 and 30 percent of the main crop, but a 
smaller percentage of total yields. A few tenants may pay more than this, but it 
is the writer's opinion that a larger rumber pay something less. 


Tenancy and Productivity 


As far as can be determined, the conditions of tenancy as such do not 
constitute a major obstacle to increased productivity. For example, most rent 
agreements are in terms of fixed amounts per crop year, which permits tenants 
the full benefit from increased productivity, at least during the life of the con- 
tract. Permanent increases in annual yields, however, would ultimately lead 
to increases in the fixed amount rents as rent contracts are renegotiated. Even 
private rent agreements based on percentages of actual yields permit the tenant 
some benefit from increased production, although less than if he pays only stip- 
ulated amounts. 


Sharecropping has never been practiced in this area. The typical land- 
lord in Khanh-Hau and neighboring villages has been content to collect his rents, 
and has shown little interest in making improvements which could increase the 
productivity of his land or in providing assistance to his tenants. Landlords 
have never been important sources of credit to tenants, and they do not provide 
tools, draft animals, seed or other supplies. Over time, most tenants have 
therefore acquired the few simple tools they need. Moreover, they may expect 
reimbursement for any improvements made on the land in the event the land is 
taken back by the owner. This failure of landlords to promote increased pro- 
ductivity constitutes a negative productivity effect inherent in tenancy relation- 
ships at the present time, but the opposite side of the coin is the fact that tenants 
are not deeply in debt to their landlords or dependent on them for the tools of 
production and are not discouraged from undertaking improvements on their own 
initiative. Landlord-tenant relationships are not accompanied by the crushing 
indebtedness, or complete dependency which, in some countries, keep the tenant 
in a state of virtual serfdom and rob him of any hope of escaping his situation. 
Most tenants are in debt to some degree (to neighbors, relatives, the govern- 
ment, and friends, but not to landlords), but this is equally true of small land- 
owners. Indebtedness in this village appears more related to the difficulties 
encountered in meeting living and operating expenses out of the income from 
small holdings than it is to tenancy status as such. 


In short, most rents are fixed charges held in check to some degree by 
agrarian reform provisions. The power of landlords has been significantly 
weakened, tenure is moderately secure, and tenants are not dependent on land- 
lords for credit, tools or other production needs. Other than the fact that an 
important share of tenants' gross income must be paid in rents, thereby re- 
ducing the amount potentially available for aids to increased productivity, there 
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appear to be no important limitations to productivity increases that would not 
apply to small landowners to an equal degree. 


An Evaluation of Land Reform 


It would be presumptuous to judge the entire land reform program on the 
basis of what has happened in one village, for there is considerable variation in 
local problems of redistribution. Nevertheless, a qualified assessment can be 
made for that part of the delta which lies north of the Mekong River, for the ex- 
perience of this village is probably typical of this region. 


One of the first things to recognize is the political necessity of a land 
reform program of some kind. In the southern part of Viet Nam, particularly, 
absentee and large scale landownership had become a focal point for political 
unrest and discontent. The Viet Minh promised to redistribute the large hdld- 
ings, and regardless of the sincerity or economic viability of that promise, the 
new Republic of Viet Nam had to come through with a comparable program of its 
own to gain the support of the peasantry and offset the land appetite whetted by 
the expectation of land under the Viet Minh. This is in addition to the desire to 
accomplish land reform on its own merits, which was undoubtedly present to 
some degree. 


Given this necessity, concern centers on the way in which the reform is 
being carried out and its probable effects. Khanh-Hau was fortunate in that land 
records were not destroyed, and there was no problem of identifying plots for 
redistribution. Administratively, therefore, there were few important compli- 
cations. Even so, the program did not assume tangible proportions at the vil- 
lage level until nearly two years after Ordinance No. 57 had been promulgated, 
and more than six months after the necessary identification and application work 
had been completed at the local and provincial levels. This slowness had both 
good and bad aspects. For one thing, it probably meant a more careful job, but 
it also caused some loss in political impact. This was compounded by the fact 
that only about one-quarter of the households in the village benefited directly 
from the reform. The general impression one gets is that most villagers think 
the land reform took an inordinately long time to complete, and that even then it 
did not do too much good. 


Political considerations aside, evaluations of the economic effects of the 
land reform might proceed from estimates of probable changes, if any, in factor 
proportions. In the case of land, the short term prospects are for no change at 
all. This is because the land redistribution simply transferred ownership rights 
to tenants on the land they had been operating as tenants. It did not involve re- 
organization or consolidation of land holdings in any way, and, as Chart 3 shows, 
it had relatively little effect in equalizing the size of land holdings. In fact, the 
new owners created by the program are on the average smaller in terms of size 
of holding than either the average village resident landowners or the average 
village tenant farmers. Over time, inheritance should lead to smaller holdings 
per household, but this will be a relatively slow process. For the present, land 
reform does not seem to be bringing any significant change in the amount of 
land utilized per farming unit, i.e., per household. 
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There is also little likelihood that the land redistribution will be accom- 
panied by changes in farming methods which will alter productivity in one direc- 
tion or the other. The large landlord in this village has never operated his 
lands for his own account, a condition which seems to apply in neighboring vil- 
lages as well. Instead, he has been content to rent out his land in the relatively 
small plots typical of all tenancies in the village, and even to permit subleasing 
in some cases. Agrarian reform therefore should not bring immediate changes 
in methods of cultivation because the same people, utilizing the same plots of 
land, and employing the same methods will operate the land as owners instead 
of tenants. Large landlords in this area have shown no interest in advanced 
agricultural techniques and have not been identifiable as the source of technical 
innovations. Their elimination therefore cannot be construed as loss of a source 
or stimulation of efficiency of production. 


On the other hand, it is equally unlikely that agrarian reform as such 
will lead to the adoption of new methods and increased productivity. Peasant 
farmers in this part of Viet Nam are severely limited in their production pos- 
sibilities by the soil, which is a heavy black clay well suited for rice but poorly 
suited for vegetables, and by the annual rainfall. Local streams are affected by 
tidal action and turn salty during the dry months, and reliable sources of fresh 
water lie more than 400 feet below the surface of the land. American technicians 
have held that irrigation wells are not feasible in the region, and irrigation 
projects which could tap distant year-round sources of fresh water are beyond 
the reach of individual farmers, or even groups of villages. Certain parts of 
the village could be converted from one~-crop to two-crop land by the extersion 
of existing streams by irrigation canals, but irrigation of this kind can be car- 
ried on only during the normal rainy season when the streams are fresh. Major 
expansion of production possibilities beyond the present two-crop limitations 
imposed by rainfall conditions must be ruled out as far as local initiative is 
concerned, and even the limited irrigation possibilities which are present are 
not brought any closer to realization by the land reform program itself. 


The change from tenant status to small landowner should eventually re- 
sult in increased income as rental payments are eliminated, assuming other 
things remain equal, tut this will be delayed for six years until the six annual 
installments on the land have been paid. Prices received for paddy vary from 
year to year and according to the grade and variety of the paddy. Farmers also 
switch from one variety of paddy to another from one year tothe next. But, 
assuming paddy of average varieties, valued at prices prevailing in 1958-1959, 9 
the real burden of the annual installments would range from about 750 kilos of 
paddy for the poorest land to about 950 kilos for the best land. This would be 
slightly higher than rents paid by tenants on the poorest quality land, but less 
than the rent on the best land because the latter was more undervalued in the 
redistribution. Rents formerly paid on such land reflected actual productivity, 
and therefore were probably higher for good land than the annual installments 
will be. Any general increase in the price received for paddy would, of course, 
further reduce the real burden for all the new landowners. It is also unlikely 
that the eventual elimination of rental payments will be offset by tax liabilities, 
assuming present tax bases and rates remain in effect. Current rates and 


Average varieties of paddy sold for approximately 50$VN per gia (19 
kilos in this village) during the harvest of 1958-1959. 
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assessments on agricultural land in the village require annual payment of only 
98$VN per hectare (less than $1. 50 US at the limited access "free market" rate) 
on best quality land. Due to its concern over possible adverse political reper- 
cussions, the government has evidenced little enthusiasm for increasing the 
yield from land taxes much beyond this level. Thus, with the possible excep- 
tion of those receiving the poorest grades of land, and whose real burden of 
payments may be greater than their former rents, the transfer of ownership 
appears to entail no net new burden in the initial stages. When payment in full 
has been made, net farm income per household should therefore increase by 
about the full amount of former rents, again assuming other things equal. 


In view of the limitations to changes in factor proportions already noted, 
the productivity effects of the land redistribution would seem to be determined 
largely by how the farm households utilize this increase in income. The most 
promising possibility of increasing productivity in the short run is through in- 
creased and more knowledgeable use of chemical fertilizers, and, to a lesser 
extent, the introduction of new seeds and new techniques of plowing. Chemical 
fertilizers have been widely used by village farmers, both tenant and land- 
owners, for at least twenty years, but lack of means to finance adequate amounts 
and lack of knowledge about proper types and quantities to use have kept the 
marginal costs of additional purchases below marginal revenues for most farm 
households. The additions to net income of the new landowning households may 
therefore result in some increased productivity through increased fertilizer pur- 
chases, a development which would be greatly helped by wider dissemination of 
information on the techniques of proper use. The introduction of new seeds and 
new cultivation techniques are also largely a matter of knowledge, not financial 
ability, and therefore any productivity increases from these sources would be 
less a function of the land redistribution than of externally generated changes. 


However, it is more likely that the marginal propensity to consume 
among these farm households is very high, and that most of the increased in- 
come will be consumed instead of being applied to measures which increase 
productivity. For one thing, village records of births and deaths indicate a 
population increase of from 3 to 5 percent annually, and barring large scale 
emigration from the village, the expected population increase will put increas- 
ing pressure to consume on the incomes of the small farm households. For 
another, little or no savings and widespread indebtedness seem characteristic 
of the households which owned small amounts of land before the land redistribu- 
tion, and there is this experience to support expectations that the same pattern 
will be true for the newly created landowners. 


A final word may be said with respect to the possible side effects within 
the village. There is no significant economic activity in the village other than 
farming, for home industry and local services are poorly organized and of 
minor importance. Villagers export over half the total paddy crop, but very 
little of other agricultural production, to buyers outside the village. Paddy 
exports enable them to purchase the fruit, vegetables, meat and fish they can- 
not produce in adequate amounts for themselves, as well as a large variety of 
manufactured consumer goods and handicraft items. Even locally made wooden 
farm implements are purchased in neighboring villages as frequently as they 
are bought in Khanh-Hau itself. Projecting past experience into the near future, 
the possibility of stimulating side effects in local handicrafts and industry does 
not appear very great, for the shift from tenancy to ownership as a result of 
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agrarian reform will probably increase imports from outside the village rather 
than increasing the demand for goods and services produced from village re- 
sources. 


All of those considerations point up a basic dilemma of this land reform-- 
although it is politically necessary, it is probably economically ineffective. It 
tends to perpetuate the marginal small landowner, delays the adjustment to more 
productive industrial activities by creating new ties to the land, and holds out a 
promise of substantial economic improvement which it probably will not keep. 


Summar 


Although there is variation in the land tenure arrangements found in dif- 
ferent parts of Viet Nam, the data for the village used in this study should be 
typical of an important part of the rice-producing region. They tend to show 
that most farm households, whether tenant or landowner, have relatively small 
pieces of land with which to work, and this basic pattern has not been signifi- 
cantly changed by the program of agrarian reform. In this village, the largest 
landowner has been forced to redistribute a major portion of his lands to his 
former tenants, and the average recipients in this case had been renting less 
land than average-size tenants in the village. Land reform has therefore af- 
fected some of the poorest tenants, and this should ultimately result in greater 
net income per household for them. However, there are reasons to doubt that 
productivity will increase substantially as a result of the land reform program, 
for major increases depend on changes and investments which are beyond the 
reach of individual farmers to make for themselves, and even short run pro- 
ductivity increases may be fairly small. 


Aside from the small amounts of land which they are able to rent, farm 
tenants are not subject to many of the limitations found in other undeveloped 
areas. The land reform program seems to have had some effect in keeping 
rent; in check, and the rent contracts make tenure relatively secure against 
arb» ‘2° eviction by the landlords. Although tenants may expect little assiet- 
ance ym their landlords in improving productivity, they may expect to keep 
much of the benefit from any increase in productivity or from investment in 
improvements on the land. The institution of farm tenancy does not, therefore, 
inhibit attempts to increase productivity, but there is little about it that actively 
generates productivity increases. Although the shift from tenancy to landowner- 
ship under the land reform program should not result in any loss in productivity, 
it also does not seem likely that it will lead to substantial increases. 
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A SIMPLIFIED MAHALANOBIS DEVELOPMENT MODEL* 


M. Bronfenbrenner 
University of Minnesota 


The Mahalanobis Model 


Dr. P, C. Mahalanobis is Director of the Indian Statistical Institute in 
Calcutta and Editor of the international statistical journal Sankhya. Originally 
trained as a physicist and eminent primarily as a mathematical statistician, he ; 
‘t scorns the title of economist. He nevertheless became more than any other : 
single man theguiding spirit of the Second Five Year Plan of his native India. 

What is yet more remarkable, his leadership was equally in evidence on the ideo- 
logical and on the technical side. 


Few formal models of economic deveiopment have therefore been as influ- 
ential for policy in any country as the neo-Marxist ones devised by Mahalanobis 
in connection with the Indian Second Five Year Plan. Mahalanobis' thinking is 
distilled in a series of three papers in Sankhya; this note concentrates upon the 
first of these.! His work had been to some extent anticipated by other Marxist :: 
“I writers,2 his mathematical exposition was highly elliptical, and his papers ap- 


While retaining all responsibility for errors and omissions, the writer acknow- 
) ledges the assistance of other members of the University of Minnesota Work- 
shop in Economic Development, particularly Professor Anne O. Krueger. 


( 1. P. C. Mahalanobis, 'Some Observations on the Process of Growth of National 
Income,'' Sankhya, XII, 1952, pp. 307-312; ''The Approach of Operational Re- eS 
search to Planning in India," ibid., XVI, 1955, pp. 3-62; "Draft Plan-Frame 
for the Second Five-Year Plan," ibid. , pp. 63-89. These articles, written 
following a visit by Mahalanobis to the Soviet Union, presumably embody some 
of what Mahalanobis considers the lessons of both Marxist theory and Soviet 
experience, 


2. Mahalanobis may to some extent have been influenced by the British Marxian 
economist Maurice Dobb, whose ''Note on the So-Called Degree of Capital- , 


Intensity of Investment in Under-Developed Countries," though published ori- 1 
ginally in 1954, was written during and after service as an economic consul- : 
tant in India. Dobb's completely literary essay may be found in Chapter VII 
of his On Economic Theory and Socialism, New York, International Publi- 


shers, 1955. 


‘ : As Professor E. D. Domar has pointed out, Mahalanobis' work was also fore- 

: : shadowed in part by the neglected Soviet economist G. A. Feldman as early y 
as 1928, although there is no evidence that Mahalanobis knew of Feldman's 

mh paper. See Domar, "'A Soviet Model of Growth," in Essays in the Theory of 

Economic Growth, New York, Oxford University Press, 1957, particularly _ 8 
note 13, page 230. ‘ 
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peared in a statistical rather than an economic journal. For all these reasons 

Mahalanobis' models have received in the West less attention than they deserve 

in view of their influence in India, and through India on other developing coun- 
3 

tries. 


This note is based on Mahalanobis' original two-sector presentation of 
1953. The writer develops a simpler model with the principal properties of the 
Mahalanobis one, and in a form accessible to economists without extensive ma- 
thematical training4 Except where statements are made to the contrary, our 
assumptions and conclusions are intended to parallel his. Critical comments on 
the model developed here are also intended to apply to the Mahalanobis original. 


The Income Growth Equation 


Let income during eny period t be denoted by Y_, and let it be the sum of 
contemporaneous investment (I ) and consumpti on (C ,, In other words, Y ae 
C.. Let the magnitudes of investment and consumption I and C_ be relate ed to > the 
capital stock K. , of the end of the preceding period, in 1 such wise that: 


The terms inA may be called allocations. A certain proportion of capital 
is allocated by the market (or by an economic plan) to investment or to consump- 
tion goods. The sum of the allocationsA. + must equal unity. Furthermore, 
since saving and investrnent are equal ex post, a higherA. requires also a higher 
saving ratio while a higherA _ permits greater present consumption. As for the 
terms inf, these are gross productivities of capital, and are also fractional in 
the real world. There is, however, no condition on their sum. 


We follow Mahalanobis in defining land C as including raw materials and 


parts, so that they represent the outputs of investment and consumption goods 
with their respective subsidiaries. In this they differ from the Marxian ''depart- 
ments'' I and II of Das Kapital. > This reconstitution restricts I largely to the out- 
put of heavy industry. Industry producing not only clothing but other textiles s, not 
only food but cans and bottles, is included in Cc. 


Mahalanobis' model, and also this one, assumes that the entire national 
income is produced domestically. The economy is or should become independent 
of outside sources for ''fundamental" goods of all sorts. Mahalanobis' model, 
and also this one, assumes the entire economic problem to be one of supply. 
There are no demand equations. There is no need to worry about demand, at 
least in a poor country like India. The Plan, meaning the Government, will ab- 


"A Note on Professor Mahalanobis' Model of 
Indian Economic Planning," Review of Economics and Statistics, XLI, 1959, 
pp. 29-35, and literature cited therein. 


See however Ryutaro Komiya, 


The Komiya critique (cited in the preceding note) is based on Mahalanobis' 
later and more complex four-sector expansion. 


Interestingly enough, Feldman also reorganized the Marxian ''departmental"' 
structure in the same way in his 1928 article. Compare Domar, op. cit. » PP- 
226-228. 
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sorb or distribute any surpluses that may arise. These two assumptions are of 
course subject to question not only for India but to a larger extent for other coun- 
tries without India's range of resource endowments. 


We have however departed from Mahalanobis by introducing explicitly the 
capital stock K, although he sees capital as the strategic limitation on production 
in both the investment and consumption sectors of the economy. Instead of K, 
Mahalanobis uses expressions involving the sum of the series: 


t oo 1 £ 


where the & terms are propensities to save and invest. The use of these series 
complicates Mahalanobis' subsequent mathematics. More important, it involves 
the assumption that K the base period capital stock, is negligibly small. 


Let us define both i # and Y, ; in terms of our definitions of I and C. 


tA BOK, 


This enables us to define the growth rate of income g (not used by Maha- 


lanobis): 


Af, tA fo 


But the difference between the two capital stocks is simply I 7 which we 
have defined as (A. . Substituting this value for (K, - K, and carry- 
1 4 - 
ing out all cancellations, we obtain an extremely simple reault: 


g -Af. (1) 


which says that the growth rate depends only upon the allocation of capital to in- 


vestment industries and upon its productivity there. 


Equation (1) can be rewritten as a difference equation: 
t t-1 
whose solution is:? 
Y y (1+Q2 
t 


or in terms of Y, and K : 
—o 


Komiya, op. cit., p. 31 f., has expanded these critical observations in fuller 
detail. 
The difference equation can be rewritten: 


(1 A BOY, 


(corftinued on page 48) 
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Equation (2) corresponds to a more complex result of Mahalanobis:® 


di iBi TAcBe {a - 
Lipi 


Both (2) and the Mahalanobis equivalent can be used to show that income 
will eventually be higher with a highA. than with a low one, even though capital 
may be more productive in the consumption goods industries. This paradox 


Let Y, = ax’, where X is a dummy variable without economic meaning. Sub- 


stituting this value for Ye we find: 


x =(1+AP.) 


while a becomes equal to a in order that a(1 +A, if; i be equal to the known 
value oo in the base period. 


For a fuller explanation written with the needs of economists in mind, see W. 
J. Baumol, Economic Dynamics, Second Edition, New York, Macmillan, 1959, 
Ch. 9. 


Mahalanobis, ''Rate of Growth of National Income,' op. cit., equation (1), p 
309. 


While Mahalanobis leaves this formula underived, a derivation is given below. 
If data for period o are already determined, we know for period 1: 


¥ 
° 
Therefore: 
= +/ 


For period 2, the productivity of investment has been increased by the factor 
(1 +A. ‘A; ) by which the investment goods sector has been expanded in period I, 
and we now have: 


2 


For period 3, if we allow for two periods of building up the investment goods 


sector: 
2 
And finally, for period t: 
2 
t-1) , 
+(1 
The expression within curled brackets is a geometric series whose sum is: 
t 
[C1 +A - 17 +0085) 


Substituting this result yields the Mahalanobis formula at once. 
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Mahalanobis illustrates by assuming( ant to be 0.1 and 0. 3 respectively, and 
working out alternative growth patterns forA, of 0.1 A. = 0.9) andA, of 0.3 
(A, = 0.7). We shall use the same cocifletente to derive the same paradox. 


WithA, equal to 0.1, equation (2) may be written as (2-a); withA,. equal to 
0. 3, it becomes (2-b): 


-1 
Y =.28K (1.01)' (2-a) 
t 


24 K, (1.03)'7! (2-b) 


For low values of t, (2-a) gives higher values for income than (2-b), but 
for higher values of t (2-b) forges ahead. The critical value of t at which (2-a) 
and (2-b) give equal values of Y, is 8.86 periods.” For the long view (nine peri- 
ods or longer) (2-b) does better, without regard to the initial value of the capital 
stock. 


Returning to equation (1) for the growth rate g, we obtain at once another 
result on which Mahalanobis lays great stress, the minimum value ofA. consis- 
tent with a ''respectable" rate of growth. If 3 percent per period is the growth 
rate required to remain ahead of the ''population explosion'' and increase per 
capita income perceptibly in India, and if Mahalanobis' estimate of . 10 forf. is 
approximately correct, it follows at once thatA, must be at least .30. Mahalano- 
bis' own suggested minimum of . 33 is slightly higher than this. For higher mini- 
mal growth rates, is correspondingly still higher. 


The allocation of saving and investment between capital and consumption 
goods should also correspond to the country's saving ratio, although this feature 
does not enter the Mahalanobis model explicitly. The higher isA,, in other words, 
the higher must be the saving ratiog, required to support it without strain. There 
is undoubtedly a maximum value ofA. beyond which the population could not sur- 
vive in the early years of the growth process. This exogenous condition is known 
to (or at least estimated by) the economic planner and is also excluded from the 
model itself. A dilemma of many development plans is the possibility that the 
maximumA ; which the populace will accept without heavy doses of propaganda 
laced with terror may be less than the minimumA, for a growth rate which keeps 
ahead of population expansion. A model of the Mahalanobis type brings out this 
dilemma, but suggests no method of avoiding it. When it occurs, the model pro- 
vides no choice between stagnation and dictatorship. 


The Consumption Growth Equation 


Still following Mahalanobis' lead, we can derive a growth equation for con- 
sumption as well as for income as a whole. Here again we shall find the Mahala- 


9. To obtain the critical value of t, equate the logarithms of the right hand sides 
of (2-a) and (2-b): 


log 0.28 + log K, + (t-1) log 1.01 = log 0. 24 + log K, + (t-1) Log 1. 03 
and solve as a linear equation for (t-1). 


Mahalanobis, ibid., p. 309, uses 15 years as his critical value of t. He also 
ig to be less than three times§., but wishes to avoid suspicion of: 
biasing the arithmetical results in his own favor. 
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nobis paradox holding, with the level of consumption eventually increased by con- 
centration upon investment goods industries even when capital is more productive 
in consumption goods industries. 


As in our previous development of the income growth equation, we have: 


=A 
“Af Ki 


If we define g' as the rate of growth of consumption, we obtain the result: 
= -K 
8 - Ap.) t-2) 


Af.) 


t -1 


ae the difference between the two — stocks is I , defined above 
as 8. K ). Substituting this value for (K, - ) and carrying « out all can- 
cellations, we obtain the simple and interesting eet? 


(3) 
which says that the growth rate of consumption is identical to that“of income, and 
also depends only upon the allocation of capital to investment industries and to its 
productivity there. 


Like equation (1), equation (3) may be rewritten as a difference equation: 
Cc = Cc 
t t-1 AB; t- 


whose solution is: 


t 


or in terms of and 


te 


To derive the Mahalanobis paradox, let us again assume. and to 
be 0.1 and 0.3 respectively, and work out alternative growth patte rns ford . 
of 0.1 (A_ = 0.9) andA, of 0.3 (A_ = 0.7). 


Witha, equal to 0.1, equation (4) may be rewritten as (4-a); withA, 
equal to 0. 3, it becomes (4-b): 
-1 
Cz. ais 
27 ( (4-a) 
C. =.21K_(1.03)"" 
KU. (4-b) 
For low values of t, (4-a) gives higher values for consumption than (4-b), 
but for higher values (4-b) forges ahead. The critical value of t, at which (4-a) 
and (4-b) give equal values of C,, is 29.10 years without regard to the value of 
K.: As expected, this is substantially longer than the corresponding interval for 


income as a whole, which we derived as 8.86 years. Mahalanobis' estimate of 
the critical period for consumption is also 29 years. 


10. Mahalanobis, ibid., p. 310. 
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Equation (3) gives a minimum value ofA. if consumption per capita is to 
expand appreciably despite population growth. For consumption as well as for 
income as a whole, this minimum investment-goods allocation is 0. 3 on Mahalano- 
bis' numerical assumptions. 


Possible Expansion 


Comments have been made upon the autarchic character of the Mahalano~ 
bis model. Although no doctrinaire believer in economic isolation, Mahalanobis 
sees advantages for India in this feature. It serves both as a safeguard against 
political pressures and as insurance against interruption of import supplies by 
international conflict. More generally, however, it may be well to expand the 
model to include as a third sector the export industries, and likewise to include 
the contributions to income of the imports which are paid for by exports. We 
would then have: 

Y 1G. 
t t t t 
where X, represents the output of export industries and their subsidiaries. We 
might also write for I , C., and X, three separate equations, retaining the Maha- 
lanobis assumption that supply (rather than demand) is the strategic limitation on 
output in all three sectors: 


x, =A Px xx 


Here the terms ing represent allocations of imports, either by the market 
or by an economic plan. The terms iny represent their productivities; when final 
products are imported, the corresponding y term is unity. 


This model makes imports depend upon the exports of the preceding peri- 
od. If trade is balanced, the sum of the three terms ins is unity; if there is a 
trade deficit, this sum will exceed unity, and if there is a surplus it will fall 
short of unity. The sum of the three terms inA is however equal to unity in any 


case. 


Elementary experimentation with this slightly more complex and realistic 
expansion calls in question some of the cocksure certainties of models like the 
Mahalanobis one. A large rather thana largeA., concentration of capital on ex- 
ports rather than industrialization, may be called for when the Jtand y coefficients 
are large, making imports efficient inputs for domestic production. Furthermore, 
a la rgea | rather than a largeA‘., concentration of capital on consumption rather 
than investment goods, may be called for when. andy, exceed andy , making 
it most efficient to use foreign sources of investment goods. 1] Elaboration of 
this point, however, calls for an essay in criticism and more advanced mathema- 
tics, whereas this note aims at simplified restatement and exposition. 


11. Komiya, op. cit., p. 31 and note 8, develops this point more fully, using the 
later four-sector Mahalanobis model. 
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THE BIRTH RATE AND COTTAGE 


INDUSTRIES IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES* 


A. J. Jaffe and K. Azumi 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University 


Introduction 
Cottage Industries 


Much has been written on the characteristics and economic aspects of 
cottage--or home--industries and the literature is full of debate pro and con the 
desirability of such industries. Our purpose in this article is simply to describe 
the relationship between such industries and the birth rate with the intention of 
drawing whatever pertinent lessons there may be for problems of economic deve- 
lopment. We do not propose to add to the debate regarding the possible economic 
values of cottage industries. 


Cottage industries, as we use the term, includes the entire gamut of eco- 
nomic activities except agriculture, which are carried on, at, or near the home 
of the worker. Perhaps the most widespread activity is that of manufacturing 
light (or non-durable) consumers' goods for sale or barter; however, if the goods 
are made largely for the use of the family itself, we do not consider such activity 
as a cottage industry. Generally, but not invariably, these cottage industries 
use little power-driven machinery; instead they tend to rely on the skills of the 
workers. Some of the cottage "factories" produce a traditional consumer good 
identical to that which has "always" been produced in the country; other ''facto- 
ries'' produce a part of a modern good such as an umbrella handle, which subse- 
quently is incorporated into a final product in some other establishment. Gener- 
ally the workers in these ''factories'' are members of the family of the proprietor; 
sometimes a smaller number of paid employees may also be engaged. 


Small scale retail trade is the other area of economic activity often car- 
ried on, at, or near, the home of the proprietor, generally by the members of his 
family. This too we consider as a cottage industry. Generally there are few 
other types of economic activities which are carried on in the home of the worker; 


This study was aided by a grant from The Population Council, Inc. This arti- 
cle may be identified as Publication No. A-300, of the Bureau of Applied So- 
cial Research. 


See, for example, the following papers in Economic Development and Cultural 
Change: Theodore Herman, ''The Role of Cottage and Small Scale Industries 
in Asian Economic Development,'' Vol. IV, No. 4; J. J. Spengler, "Cottage 
Industries: A Comment,'' and Theodore Herman, "Cottage Industries: A 
Reply," in Vol. V, No. 4. See also Kisou Tasugi, ''Problems on Productivity 
of Japanese Smaller Industry,"' Asian Affairs, Asia Kyokai, Vol. II, No. 4. 
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there are sometimes a few Larbers, launderers, or other service workers who 
may work at or near their own hornes and use largely family members rather 
than paid employees, but they are generally relatively negligible in numbers. 


Regarding the cottage industries from the viewpoint of the family and the 
birth rate the outstanding characteristic, in particular with reference to women 
workers, is the identity of home and work shop. Thus, the woman can continue 
to work while pregnant; she can intersperse her work for pay or profit together 
with her family chores, including taking care of little children; she can keep 
whatever hours seem to her most convenient; she can work at whatever pace she 
desires. In short, under these conditions her family chores and working activi- 
ties tend not to interfere with each other. 


On the otner hand, if the woman has to leave the house all day, and in 
particular if she works as an employee, then the work activities and family 
chores interfere with each other. If she becomes pregnant the employer may 
order her to leave; if she has small children someone has to take care of them 
while she is away all day; she has to keep regular hours which someone else has 
set. In short, if she does want to work away from home, and especially in an 
employee capacity, then she had best minimize her family activities or they will 
conflict with her work activities. 


The Birth Rate and Population Growth2 


An outstanding fact confronting underdeveloped areas is that their efforts 
at economic development are impeded, actually or potentially, by rapid rates of 
population growth. At present (during the 1950s) many of these areas have birth 
rates of over 40 per 1000 population and excesses of births over deaths amounting 
to some 2.5% or more (of the population) per year. Mexico is such a country. 
Such a rate can result in the doubling of a nation's population in about one genera- 
tion. Other countries have lower rates of population growth only because the 
death rate is still high. India, for-example, has a birth rate of 40 or so, together 
with a death rate of perhaps 25 per 1000 population, so that the rate of natural in- 
crease is some |-1/2% per year. These high death rate countries are making stre- 
nuous efforts to reduce their mortality. If they succeed, their rate of population 
growth will increase. In Ceylon, for example, the excess of births over deaths-- 
the rate of natural increase--was about 18 per 1000 population in 1946 and rose to 
27 in 1955. This was accomplished by reducing the death rate, in large measure 
through malaria control. In brief, almost all underdeveloped or semideveloped 
economies today are actually or potentially areas of high population growth. 


Such high rates of population growth, if they do not negate efforts at econo- 
mic development, certainly make it more difficult to achieve significant increases 
in the economy, and particularly, increases in per capita income or level-of-liv- 
ing. 3 Presumably if sufficient capital investment is available to a country, its 


2. Fora discussion of this topic see A. J. Jaffe, People, Jobs, and Economic 
Development, The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1959, especially Ch. 1 and 
10. 


For a discussion of agricultural production and population growth in underde- 
veloped areas see for example, Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, The State of Food and Agriculture, 1959, Rome, 1959, Ch. 
II, ''World Review and Outlook." 
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economy can be forced to grow ata rate significantly higher than iis population 
can grow. With the possible exception of the few countries richly endowed with 
oil resources which the outside world wishes, however, no underdeveloped coun- 
try can raise almost unlimited capital investment. Hence, for most underdeve- 
loped countries, a decrease in the rate of population growth would make it much 
easier to increase the well-being of the population. Furthermore, this decrease 
can be brought about only by decreases in the birth rate; the death rate cannot be 
and emigration opportunities virtually negligible for most coun- 
tries. 


The Problem 


It is clear then, that in deciding whether to allocate any of its sparse in- 
vestment funds to a particular sector an underdeveloped country should: (1) make 
certain that the investment is economically wise, and (2) try to promote the 
growth of a sector which, directly or indirectly, will help lower the rate of popu- 
lation growth and thus facilitate continued economic growth and improvement in 
per capita levels-of-living. If it should appear that a particular investment will 
only accomplish the first purpose and will not in any way, influence the level of 
the birth rate, then it is proper to ask whether the investment may not be self- 
defeating in the long run. That sector of the economy may grow, but so might 
the population with the result that per capita levels-of-living may remain un- 
changed. This may be particularly true of cottage industries because worker 
productivity is so low in these industries. Generally, the individual worker who 
uses little if any power-driven machinery, canno* increase his output sufficiently 
to provide an increasingly higher level-of-living for himself and an increasingly 
larger family. 


In sectors where the output per worker is very high (i.e. in comparison 
with other sectors) the relationship of this sector to the level of the birth rate 
may not be so important. Thus, for example, if a modern steel mill is to be 
erected, the output per worker will be so much higher than it would be if he re- 
mained as a semisubsistence farmer that there is less point in asking whether 
the steel mill will help reduce the rate of population growth. Even for this type 
of investment, however, it would be pertinent to ask whether there is any way in 
which it can be used as a lever for helping lower the birth rate. 


The Puerto Rican Experier ce? 


As we demonstrated elsewhere, the fertility of women engaged in home 
industries in Puerto Rico is about the same as that of women not in the labor 
force. Women who are employed outside the home in nonagriculture, however, 
average about one-half child fewer than either of the two preceding groups. This 
pattern holds true for women who have had less than five years of formal school- 
ing, and for those who have had five to nine years of schooling. The average 


numbers of children ever born are as follows: 


4. A possible exception to this statement may be found in the case of the very 
few countries which are so underpopulated that economic growth is handi- 
capped by the lack of sufficient people. The island of Borneo may be an 
example of such a case. 

Jaffe, op.cit., pp. 193-194. 

These averages are standardized for urban-rural residence, age and marital 
status. Among women with 10 or more years of schooling there were almost 
no home needleworkers. 
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Women with less than 5 years of schooling: 


Not in the labor force 5.69 children 

Engaged in home needlework 5.57 children 

Employed outside the home in 5.15 children 
nonagriculture 


Women with 5 to 9 years of schooling: 


Not in the labor force 4.76 children 

Engaged in home needlework 4.91 children 

Employed outside the home in 4.29 children 
nonagriculture 


Home needlework is the only cottage industry which exists to any extent in 
Puerto Rico and even this seems to be on the way out. The women who do this 
work sometimes sew by hand (including embroidery) and sometimes sew ona 
machine. The work is almost always done for a contractor according to his spe- 
cifications; most generally he also supplies the materials. Sometimes the women 
do an entire product; very often each woman does but one sewing step in what is 
in effect, a belt-line-division-of-labor system. In all cases, however, the wo - 
man works in her home at the pace she desires and intermeshes her work and 
family duties. 


The Japanese Experience 


The Cottage Industries 


Cottage industries--the smaller industries--whichever name one wishes 


to use, occupy a prominent part in the Japanese economy. ’ Just how large a part 
is difficult to say since there is no precise definition for these industries. In 1951 
at least 12 percent of the workers in manufacturing were in establishments having 
4 or fewer employees, and another 30 percent were in establishments having be- 
tween 5 and 29 workers. 8 


The size of the cottage industry universe may also be measured in terms 
of class of worker statistics. We can assume that practically all persons repor- 
ted as self-employed or unpaid family workers are engaged in small establish- 
ments. Employers and employees may or may not be engaged in small cottage 
industries; we cannot infer directly from the class of worker statistics whether 
they work in cottage or larger establishments. 


Of all workers in manufacturing (in 1955) 22 percent were self-employed 
or unpaid family workers. Among all other nonagricultural industries 34 percent 
were self-employed or unpaid family workers. These figures may be taken as 
an indication of the minimum size of the universe of cottage industries. 


The Smaller Industry in Japan, Asia Kyokai, Tokyo, 1957. 


Ministry of Labor, Yearbook of Labor Statistics and Research, Tokyo, 1951, 
Table I E-3, p. 87. 


Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics, 1955 Population Census 
of Japan, Vol. Il, Part 2, Summary Table 9, p. 56. 
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A great range of products are manufactured in these cottage establish- 
ments including such traditional items as handmade paper, wooden toys, straw 
products, various food products, pottery, etc., as well as parts for: various 
types of machines, radios and other electrical products, umbrellas, bicycles, 
etc. Of the self-employed and unpaid family workers engaged in nonmanufactur- 
ing (excluding agriculture) the great majority are employed in retail establish- 
ments. In rural areas these "factories" and retail stores are generally part of 
and close by the home of the. family which owns and operates the establishments. 
In urban areas, particularly the large cities, these small family enterprises are 
sometimes located in the home and sometimes they are some distance from the 
living space. Thus, in the rural areas in particular and to some extent even 
in the largest cities, there is the close association of home and workshop so 


that the work and family duties are intermeshed. In the tiny "restaurant" in 
Azabu, Tokyo, located in the front part of the house, the woman cooks her 
family's meal while cooking noodles for sale to the passing public. 


Women in the Labor Force: A Summary 


Almost half of all Japanese women 14 years of age and over, were repor- 
ted in the labor force in 1950. Of the 14 million working women almost 9 million 
were engaged in agriculture; most of these were farmers' wives and worked as 
unpaid family workers. Of the remaining 5 million working women engaged in 
nonagriculture, a little over half were employees, about one-quarter were un- 
paid family workers, and a little less than one-fifth were self-employed; very few 
were employers of other workers. 


Most farmers' wives are reported as in the labor force. Within the agri- 
cultural sector of the population, for all practical purposes, there is no distinc- 
tion between women in and outside of the labor force. Japanese agriculture is 
almost entirely family farming and there are very few farmers who hire any sig- 
nificant numbers of employees. Well over 90 percent of all farms are either 
wholly or partly owned by the operators. Furthermore, almost all of them are 
under 2 hectares and less than one percent have 10 hectares or over. Under 
these conditions the farm is operated by the owner and his family. !9 


Among the women engaged in nonagriculture, the occupational-industrial 
composition! 
pay for persons who were not members of their families), and those who were 
unpaid family workers, self-employed, or employers. 


was quite different for those who were employees (and worked for 


Among the group of women consisting of unpaid family workers, self-em- 
ployed, and employers, about half were engaged in small retail establishments, 
one-third in manufacturing (largely small or cottage industries), one-tenth in 
service industries, and the others scattered among the various occupations and 
industries. 


Statistical Abstracts of Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 1957, Govern- 
ment of Japan, pp. 4-5. 


The Japanese census statistics do not clearly demarcate between occupation 
and industry. The white collar workers tend to be classified occupationally, 
and the manual workers industrially, all within the same table. See Table I 
of this study for a list of the published occupations and industries. 
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Among the employees--the wage earners--about one-third were engaged 
in manufacturing, (including the large textile mills), one-quarter were clerks in 
modern business establishments or in government offices, about one-fifth were 
service workers, and one-eighth were professional and technical workers (inclu- 
ding school teachers, medical personnel, etc.); the others were distributed among 
the remaining occupations and industries. 


Let us examine the occupational-industrial composition of the women liv- 
ing in the rural areas (gun) in somewhat more detail (Table 1). It is clear that 
the women who are paid employees tend to be employed in what may be termed 
the more ''modern" sectors of the economy, and probably in the larger estab- 
lishments. The other women, most of whom are unpaid family workers, or self- 
employed, tend to be in the traditional sectors of the econor y such as retail 
shops (sales workers), and in the manufacture of garments, food products, wood 
and bamboo products, textiles, ceramics, paper, etc. 


Clearly the occupational-industrial composition of the two groups is very 
different. For the purposes of our fertility analysis, then, we are equating cot- 


tage industries with the group of unpaid family workers (including the self-em- 
ployed and very few employers). It should be emphasized that the equation of 
unpaid family workers with cottage industries is probably most meaningful for 

the rural areas. In the metropolitan areas, Tokyo, Yokahama, etc., many un- 
paid family workers are actually employed in shops quite separate from the home. 
For example, it is likely that many of the smaller shops on the Ginza are opera- 
ted by unpaid family workers. 


Fertility 


What is the birth rate of women engaged in cottage industries as compared 
with women who are not in the labor force, or who leave their homes for work for 
pay or profit? 


For 1950 we have data showing the number of children ever born to mar- 
ried women, classified by age, urban-rural residence, and labor force status. 12 
We have seen that the wives of farmers all help their husbands with the farm 
work and almost all are reported as unpaid family workers in agriculture.!3 Of 
the women other than farmers' wives, some are mainly concerned with home du- 
ties and are reported as not in the labor force; some are reported (in the census 
statistics) as wage earners in nonagriculture; and some as non-wage earners in 
nonagriculture. This last group consists of unpaid family workers together with 
some self-employed and a very small number of employers. 


Fertility, as measured by the average number of children born, is highest 
among married women who are agricultural workers (i.e. , farmers' wives) and 


12. Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics, Population Census of 
1950, Special Report: ''Fertility of Japanese Women," Table 5. 


During the off season for agriculture, some farmers engage in home indus- 
tries such as toy making, etc. If the census had been taken at such an off 
season it is likely that many of the women reported as unpaid family workers 
in agriculture would have been reported as unpaid family workers in nonag- 
riculture. The 1950 census was taken in October, at the height of the har- 
vest season; employment in agriculture reaches peaks in June and October. 
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Table 1. Occupational Industrial Composition of Women Aged 20 to 44, in the 
Labor Force, by Class of Worker, Rural (Gun) Japan: 1955* 


(numbers in thousands) 


Occupation - Self-employed and 
industry unpaid family workers Paid employees 


No. 


Nonagriculture 


Profes. and technical 

Mers. and officials 

Clerical workers 

Sales workers 

Miners 

Transport workers 

Service workers 

Craftsmen and prod. 194. 
Metal proc., mach. ass. 
Elec. and electronic mach. 


oo 
So 
> 


Transport and equipment 
Jewelry, optcl. and prec. 
Textile 

Garment and fabric 


Ow 


Wood, bamboo, etc. prod. 
Paper 

Prtg and book-binding 
Rubber 

Leather 

Ceramics 

Food and Beverage 


Chemical 


Cocoon w 

COU WN NWN NW 


Misc. prod. process 
Construction 
Electrical 


Engine 
Others 


wit 


Total 


Agriculture 


*Compiled from: Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau 
of Statistics, 1955 Population Census of Japan, Vol. ii, 
Part 3, pp. 430-445. 
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significantly lower among women who are not in the labor force. Among women 
who are non-wage earners in nonagriculture, the average number of children 

born per woman (or per mother) is only slightly less than to women who are not 

in the labor force. Among women who leave their home for work, however, the 
average number of children born is significantly lower than among women who 

are engaged in cottage industries (Table 2). This finding holds for women living 
in the metropolitan areas--the six largest cities, for those who live in the remain- 
ing urban areas, and for those who live in the rural areas. This finding holds 
whether we consider all married women or only those who are mothers (i.e., ex- 
cluding the childless). 


Furthermore, these findings hold for each five year age group between 
the ages of 20 and 45 (Tables 3 and 4). Invariably there is very little difference 
between the fertility of women who are not in the labor force and those who are 
self-employed or unpaid family workers--i.e., workers in home industries. On 
the other hand, at every age, and in the largest cities, in the smaller cities, and 
in the rural areas, the women who are wage earners--i.e., who leave their home 
for work--have significantly lower fertility. 


Table 2. Average Number of Children Ever Born per Woman by 


Labor Force Status and Urban-Rural Residence of the Women: 
Japan, 1950* 


Engaged in nonagriculture 
Engaged in Not in the Non-wage Wage 


Residence agriculture labor force earners earners 


All married women 
Metropolitan® 
Urban”? 

Rural® 


All mothers 


Me* 


Urban 
Rural c 


Office of the Prime Minister, Bureau of Statistics, Population Census of 
1950, Special Report: ''Fertility of Japanese Women," Table 5. 


Metropolitan areas: the 6 big shi, or cities, and their surrounding hinter 
land; Tokyo, Osaka, Nagoya, Kyoto, Yokohama, Kobe. 


Urban areas: all other shi (the smaller cities) and their surrounding hin- 
terland. 


Rural areas: all gun; areas containing no cities over about 50, 000 popula- 
tion but in which the population is predominantly rural. About 44% of the 
total population live in gun. 


These rates are all standardized on the age composition of all women in 
Japan, and hence, are directly comparable. 
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In passing we should note that we were unable to control on level of educa- 
tion (as we were able to do in Puerto Rico). Therefore, it may be argued that 
some of this difference in fertility may be attributable to differences in levels of 
education. Perhaps the women who are employed away from home have lower 
fertility because they are more highly educated. Although there is some possibi- 
lity that this condition may exist in the largest cities, we believe that it is unlike- 
ly to be an important factor in the rural areas. Nevertheless, until the requisite 
data become available we are unable to disentangle any possible effects of educa- 
tion versus labor force status, on fertility levels. 


Table 3. Average Number of Children Ever Born per Woman by 
Labor Force Status, Age, and Urban-Rural Residence of Married Women: 
Japan, 1950* 


Engaged in nonagriculture 
Engaged in Not in the Non-wage Wage 
Age agriculture labor force earners earners 


20 to 24 years 


Metropolitan 
Urban 
Rural 


25 to 29 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 
Rural 


30 to 34 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 
Rural 


35 to 39 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 
Rural 


40 to 44 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 
Rural 


* See footnotes to Table 2. 
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Table 4. Average Number of Children Ever Born per Woman by 
Labor Force Status, Age, and Urban-Rural Residence of Mothers: 
Japan, 1950* 


Engaged in nonagriculture 
Engaged in Not in the Non-wage Wage 
Age agriculture labor force earners earners 


to 24 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 

Rural 


to 29 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 

Rural 


to 34 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 

Rural 


to 39 years 
Metropolitan 
Urban 

Rural 


to 44 years 
Metropolitan 


Urban 
Rural 


* See footnotes to Table 2. 


Summary and Implications 


We have information for only two areas showing the relationship between 
the fertility of women and whether they are engaged in cottage industries (as of 
the date of the study). Neither area provides an ideal measure of this relation- 
ship. In Puerto Rico we were able to examine this relationship while holding con- 
stant the influence of marital status urban-rural residence, age and educational 
level of the women. However, cottage industries are but little developed here 
and consist almost exclusively of home needlework, i.e., the making of apparel. 


In Japan cottage industries are more highly developed and produce a sig- 
nificant portion of the total output of the economy. Here, however, in examining 
the relationship between this type of economic activity and fertility, we could not 
control educational level of the women. We know that fertility rates are inverse- 
ly related to education; such has been found wherever it was possible to study the 


question. Hence, the findings for Japan cannot be as clear-cut as would be de- 
sired. 
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Also, for the purposes of an ideal study we ought to have the work history 
of the women during their entire childbearing period and not simply as of the date 
of the survey or census. Unfortunately, such work histories were not available 
either for Puerto Rico or Japan. 


Despite the limitations imposed by the available data, it seems clear that 
employment in a nonagricultural industry carried on, at, or very near the resi- 
dence of the woman, and under conditions in which she can combine home and 
work duties, is conducive to significantly higher fertility~-i.e., higher than her 
fertility would be if she worked away from home. In both areas the fertility of 
women who remained outside the labor force was about the same as (or very slightly 
higher) that of women engaged in cottage industries. Wornen who left their homes 
for work, however, averaged about one-half child fewer than did women in either 
of the two preceding groups 
In Japan the women engaged in agriculture had the highest fertility of all, 
»ven when compared with other women residing in rural areas. Unfortunately we 
cannot compare this country with Puerto Rico since almost no women are found 
working in agriculture in the latter island. Hence, we cannot draw any conclusions 
regarding the possible relationship of fertility levels to work in agriculture as com- 


pared with work in cottage industries in the rural areas. 


What implications can be drawn from these findings ‘ Firs it is clear 
cottage industries are not an unmixed blessing, even if it can be proven-- 
is doubtful--that they are economically advisable. By maintaining high fer- 
) 


ity levels together with relatively low levels of worker productivity, they simply 


help perpetuate a system of rapid population growth together with a rate of econo- 


mic growth which at best barely manages to keep abreast of population growth. 
Traditional forms of social and family relationships are maintained (one of the 
important elements involved in sustaining traditionally high fertility levels) and 
no or little progress is made toward transforming the entire socio-economi« 


structure into that of a rapidly growing modern economy. 


The fact that the Japanese and Puerto Rican economies have grown over 
the past decades reflects the success of other factors despite the partial handicap 
of cottage industries One of these other factors is the very high level of educa- 
tion and literacy achieved in both these areas. The younger people, who by 1960 
are forming a very | portion of the population of reproductive ages in both 
areas, have received the equivalent of a junior high school education, if not more-- 
i.e., some 10 or: re years of schooling. Such high education levels are not 


found in many under- or semideveloped economies. 


From the population viewpoint, perhaps the most desirable industries to 
be introduced into an underdeveloped country would be those using large quanti- 
ties of female labor away from home, in modern factories, stores, offices, etc. 
If enough women were so occupied the birth rate would be lowered considerably. 
This raises the dilemma, however, that if this were done, the men would remain 
unemployed at home, or continue to engage in semisubsistence agriculture. Such 
a use of the male and female labor forces obviously is undesirable for many rea- 
sons, including the social and political unrest which-would accompany large num- 
bers of idle men. : 

Ideally an economy ought to grow fast enough to supply jobs to both men 
and women. Since no economies in underdeveloped areas are growing so rapidly 


as to require the labor services of all able-bodied persons, a decision has to be 
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made whether to foster the employment of men or women, or what the mix should 
be. We find that both in Japan and Puerto Rico only a relatively small proportion 
of the women of reproductive ages (e.g., 20 to 44 years) are actively employed 
away from home in what might be termed the modern sectors of the economy. 

Out of some 15 million women in these ages in Japan (in 1950) hardly one million 
were actually employed away from home in nonagriculture. In Puerto Rico, of 
some 600,000 to 700,000 women aged 14 and over, only about 100,000 were actu- 
ally employed away from home in the modern sectors of the economy (in 1950). 

In the U.S., for comparative purposes we note that of some 29 million women be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 44, about 10 million were employed in nonagriculture 

(in 1959). In short, not enough Japanese and Puerto Rican women were employed 
away from home to affect the birth rate very markedly. 


In summary then, countries whose economic improvement is being retar- 
ded by rates of population growth which are too rapid in terms of the rates of 
economic growth, should make every effort possible to introduce the type of job 
which is most likely to help lower the rate of population increase. However, even 
in situations of very rapid economic growth, i.e., where real gross national pro- 
duct may be increasing 5 to 10 percent or more per year, it is unlikely that enough 
women will obtain jobs of such a nature as to reduce the birth rate drastically. 
Other measures, then, should be taken to bring the rate of population growth more 
into line with the rate of economic growth. Discussion of such other measures 
are outside the scope of this paper. 
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LARGE-SCALE INVESTMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE DILEMMA OF THE GABON REPUBLIC 


Edward Marcus 
Brooklyn College 


The rising economic expectations of the poorer countries of the world 

have resulted in extreme impatience with the rate of economic development char- 
acteristic of the world before 1939. This attitude has been fanned by the increas- 
ing lead in per capita well-being that the industrial countries have enjoyed, espe- 
cially during the last decade, while the increasing population of the less-developed 
areas has brought even more urgent pressures to the fore. In their efforts to ob- 
tain a step-up in the rate of growth, these countries have been looking ever more 
hopefully towards large-scale projects, attempting to rely on massive processing 
industries to catapult them in one jump into the twentieth century. 


Yet, if the goal is to be reached more speedily, it is necessary to drawa 
distinction between large aggregates of equipment and large employers of labor. 
Both, of course, require significant amounts of financial support, but the former 
has a much higher ratio of capital to labor and is generally characterized bya 
high degree of mechanization--perhaps even automation. These highly mechanized 
units may become only small pockets in an otherwise backward economy, often not 
even sparking any further stimulus to local development. Ina sense, therefore, 
the host country is wasting its assets, drawing on the available supplies of capi- 
tal, which then produce only a limited contribution to any further evolving of the 
area. Sucha possibility, for example, now faces the Gabon Republic, in what 
was formerly French Equatorial Africa. 


The Gabon Republic was originally one of the four components of French 
Equatorial Africa.2 The equator crosses it, and Libreville, the capital, is just 
to the north, although most of the country is south of this divider. Its 267,000 
square kilometers support approximately 450,000 people. 


Gt. g.-, H. Leibenstein, Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth, 
New York, John Wiley-and Co., 1957, Chs. 3, 8. 


Unless otherwise cited, data are from the Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique de 
la République Gabonaise; Haut Commissariat de la Republique en A.E.F., 
L'A.E.F. Economique et Sociale 1947-1958, Paris, 1959; Haut-Commissariat 
Général ‘a Brazzaville, Etudes et Documents d'Information (formerly Haut- 
Commissariat de la République Francaise, Documents); and the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce World Trade Information Service, Economic Reports, Part 
I, No. 59-73, ''Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and Cen- 
tral African Republics,'' Washington, 1959. 
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Although it fronts on the Atlantic Ocean, it has few harbors-Libreville 
and Port Gentil are the only two of importance. Most of the country is under for- 
est, with the Ogooue’ River and its tributaries the main means of evacuation. Its 
pcpulation, composed of eight major tribal groupings, is overwhelmingly agricul- 
tural; fewer than 10% live in the towns, whose size is usually only a bit more than 
an extended village, numbering two or three thousand inhabitants. Only the two 
port cities are larger . Libreville with 22,000 and Port Gentil about 16, 000; of 
these 90% are African. The European (white) population of the Gabon is about 
5000, or slightly more than 1% of the total; two-thirds are in the nonagricultural 
centers. 


Until recently wood products were the Gabon's only major export. The 
country has a virtual monopoly of okoumé (Aucoumea klaineana), a source of ply- 
wood. In each of the years 1951-1958 this one item accounted for more than half 
the country's total visible exports. Other wood products usually accounted for an 
additional sixth. France and West Germany have been the major customers, al- 
though American buyers have been showing an increasing interest. The only 
other export of importance before 1957 was cocoa, some 5% of the total; in the 
past three years crude petroleum has displaced it, and is now second only to 
okoume. 


Power consumption runs around seven million kwh. annually, and is main- 
ly diesel or steam driven, although a new installation at Port Gentil will draw on 
the natural gas from the nearby petroleum fields. There is also a vast hydroelec- 
tric potential--the Ivindo, a tributary of the Ogooue, is reputed to have a fifteen 
billion kwh. potential--but very little has been tapped, and power costs are 
high. 


Although for Africa Gabon has a superior educational performance--60% 
of the children attending school--by Western standards its people are still quite 
untrained. In all four of the republics that composed French Equatorial Africa, 
less than 100 a year receive the equivalent of a college degree. This is reflected 
in the Africans' low incomes; based on admittedly poor data, it appears that those 
working for wages--i.e., excluding the subsistence and self-sufficient farmers-- 
earn less than $1 daily, of which about half is payment in kind. This figure ap- 
plies to about a quarter of the entire adult workforce (including agriculture); most 
of the wage-earners are employed by the forestry industry, the mines or the go- 
vernment, these three sectors accounting for two-thirds the African wage-ear- 
ners. Industry employs about another tenth. 


The country is also poor in its supporting services. It has no railroad, 
although passengers and valuable freight can use a well developed air network, 
which links the main centers, as well as tieing the two ports to Europe and the 
major cities of West and Central Africa. Libreville, for example, is only an 
overnight's flight from Paris, with a stop en route at Douala, major port and 
commercial center for Cameroun.? There are few first-class motor roads out- 
side the port cities; in fact, Port Gentil has only the Ogooue River to tie it with 
the other centers. Hence the reliance on river service for all but the most pre- 
cious shipments. Even here the route is not sufficiently widespread, for rapids 
interrupt the course, thus cutting down the length of the various segments of 
any one journey, and, because of these breaks, adding to transport charges. 


Formerly the French Cameroons. 
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INVESTMENT IN THE GABON REPUBLIC 


As can be inferred from this brief summary of the country's economy, the 
Gabon Republic is an underdeveloped area, probably among the least advanced 
economically of any of the members of the African continent. It is poor, it is 
sparsely settled, it has hardly emerged from the subsistence economy, and it 
lacks all the necessary equipment to exploit its own resources to the maximum. 
Here is obviously a role for outside capital; it can bring in the necessary tools, 
draw on the local labor supply, and between the two, add both to output and in- 
comes, thus raising the local standard of living to a level more comparable with 
that of the 'have"' nations. In the past few years private investment has respon- 
ded--American oil and steel companies being especially prominent, in company 
with the French--but the question to be answered remains: is the form which 
this new investment is taking the best for the development of the Gabon Republic 


I] 


There,are three ways for the Gabon to direct its development. The one 
emphasized so far has been the large-scale project, with its large output (and 
capital) per worker. Or it could look to small industry, productive of many 
more jobs, though less efficient than the first choice. Or, finally, it could 
attempt to raise agricultural productivity, exporting the added output and using 
the additional foreign exchange for more consumers' and capital goods. 


The catalytic effect of a large labor-using operation can be illustrated 
easily. Because of the size of its operations, thousands of local workers must 
be called on both for the construction and then subsequent operating stages. Usu- 
ally such an installation is in an area where no industry previously existed--for 
example, anew mine. Asa result, additional labor-creating expenditures are 
necessary, such as new housing for the workers, homes for the imported super- 
visory personnel, stores, hospital facilities, roads, communications and other 
public works. Even the day-to-day work stimulates new accessory employment, 
such as transport to bring in supplies and take out the finished products, or main- 
tenance to keep the new community in constant repair. And, as the newly-em- 
ployed workers receive their pay--which, however small, is invariably a higher 
cash income than they had previously been earning from their agricultural pur- 
suits--local markets are created for various service industries and, if suffi- 
ciently large, even small manufacturing establishments may spring up in the 
vicinity to cater to this demand. Alternatively, the commercial centers in the 
country will expand as they obtain a new source of demand from this addition to 


local purchasing power. 


On the other hand, if the new company is a highly mechanized unit--for 


example, an aluminum producer or an oil refinery--there is very little need for 
unskilled labor. The main requirement is for technical help, and this must be 
imported, since the underdeveloped areas have no reservoir of such skills. 
Much more of the initial capital must be spent on foreign equipment and a far 
smaller sum on local labor. This, in turn, means a much weaker effect on local 


purchasing power and the stimulus to auxiliary labor-creating outlays. 


Moreover, the educational effects are also different. In the firm employ- 
ing a relatively large labor force, there is need for an entire hierarchy of skills 
and trades. While at first the raw native labor can be used only for the very cru- 
dest of tasks, leaving the skilled jobs to the expatriates, the latter's high cost 
necessitates the gradual training and upgrading of the native. In contrast, the 
highly mechanized plant presents so great a gulf between the present level of the 
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native employee and the minimum essential to operate the intricate equipment that 
it is all but impossible to establish a schedule of skills that would permit the gra- 
dual adaptation of the raw recruit to the demand of the machines. A smooth pro- 

gression is virtually impossible in such an environment. 


III 


The geologists had been aware of the Gabon's vast subsurface resources 
for many years, but it has been only since the end of the Second World War that 
exploitation in any serious manner has been attempted, and the success necessary 
to encourage more than just exploratory tries has been mainly since 1957. Since 
then four products have attracted serious interest: oil, manganese, iron ore, and 


uranium. 


Although oil prospecting started well before the last war, it was npt until 
1957 that production in any significant quantity was achieved. In that year about 
one million barrels of crude were produced, and by 1958 output had more than 
tripled. The French concentrated on exploiting the land area, but subsidiaries 
of Socony Mobil and Royal Dutch Shell are exploring the offshore possibilities. 
Socony, working jointly with the French, plans to invest $45 million within six ye- 
ars; the French will match this sum, making a total of at least $90 million alto- 
gether. 1960 output is expected to exceed 7-1/2 million barrels. 


The more exciting prospects, however, are in the interior. At France- 
ville, in the southeast--some 300 miles from the coast--U.S. Steel in company 
with the French Government and private French interests plan to exploit one of 
the world's largest manganese deposits. In June 1959 the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development granted a loan which will help pay for the con- 
struction of a 180 mile railroad plus a 45 mile cableway to the railhead from the 
mine; the total lent was $35 million at 6% for 15 years. The evacuation route will 
use Pointe Noire, the major port of the neighboring Republic of the Congo.4 The 
first ore shipments are expected by mid-1962, with an eventual annual output of 
more than three-quarters of a million tons. The ore content is 48% to 50%; total 
investment will probably exceed $100 million. 


In the northeast, at Mékambo, about the same distance from the coast as 
is Franceville, Bethlehem Steel (with a 50% interest) is pl nning to exploit what 
is believed to be one of the three largest iron ore deposits in the world, with re- 
serves in excess of a billion tons. Eventual output may reich a yearly total of 
10 million tons of 63% iron ore. A 435 mile railroad will be built to Kango, on 
the same inlet as the port of Libreville. Partners in this project are steel com- 
panies from France, Italy, Belgium, West Germany and the Netherlands. Of the 
estimated quarter of a billion dollars investment, 75% will be for rail facilities. 


Two other mining prospects which may prove significant are the uranium 
deposits near Franceville, which the French will undoubtedly exploit, and the 
iron ore at Tchibanga, in the southwest, some 40 miles inland. The latter, 
while not comparable in magnitude with the Bethlehem Steel find, involves much 
smaller outlays for rail connections to the nearby port; its estimated reserves 
are only some 80 million tons. 


4. Africa Special Report, July 1959, p. 12. 
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Since none of these major projects are in being yet, it is difficult to assess 
the employment impact. However, one estimate, that for the manganese facility, 
places the total operating staff at 460, of which 60 would be expatriates.5 This 
does not include, apparently, any estimate for possible additional help on the rail- 
road, since the proposed new line will connect with the existing Pointe Noire- 
Brazzaville (Congo Republic) line. Presumably, the latter's staff will suffice for 
the additional traffic. If correct, the direct aid to local (African) employment 
would be one job for each $250, 000 invested. 


It should be noted that this figure is not out of line with other estimates for 
the region. A development plan for Pointe Noire includes.a possible aluminum 
facility; the estimated investment per African job is more than $100,000, exclu- 
sive of any additional outlay for accompanying infrastructure adjuncts. In con- 
trast, Tinbergen has estimated that for manufacturing in an underdeveloped area 
only $2800 investment per worker is necessary. 7 Thus the Gabon investment dol- 
lar may produce directly about 1% of the jobs that a similar outlay differently di- 
rected might have produced. 


Local disabilities also prevent the establishment of small-scale firms or 
the attraction of auxiliary industries that might either feed the major installations 
or utilize their output as raw materials for local processing operations. These 
obstacles are primarily the insufficient size of the local market, poor support fa- 
cilities, and the inadequate supply of trained labor. 


As already indicated, the level of incomes is extremely low, and the new 
investment projects with their high capital intensity cannot be expected to add much 
to this local pool of purchasing power. A 1956 estimate placed the gross national 
product of the Gabon at $75 million; perhaps at least a quarter consisted of income 
in kind. Of this gross amount, 39% was for capital formation, so that estimated 
consumption both for the African and expatriate resident population amounted to 
less than $50 million, and probably half this latter amount was for locally grown 
produce. 


1958 import data give similar indications of the narrowness of any local 
market. Cotton piece goods and clothing amounted to less than $3 million. Of 
the total of $40 million, items like cement, oil, machines, and ironware accoun- 
ted for at least 35%, reflecting the investment part of the community. Foodstuffs 
accounted for another 15%. No other product group amounted to as much as $1 
million. 


Although local capital is available to some extent through the banks, these 
are unable to meet all the local demand. The African propensity to save is noto- 
riously low, and in the Gabon, where they have been exposed to Western economic 


La Chambre de Commerce, d'Agriculture et d'Industrie du Gabon, Le Gabon, 
Valeur en Hausse, Paris, Editions Alain, 1958, p. 30. 


Industries et Travaux d'Outremer, September 1958, p. 518. 


J. Tinbergen, The Design of Development, Economic Development Institute, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1958, pp. 72-73. 
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values for much less a time than the more sophisticated cousins in Ghana and Ni- 
weria, their savings record is poor even by African standards. In 1958 their de- 
posits amounted to less than $500,000, or about $1 per capita. 8 (Aggregate depo- 
sits of both Europeans and Africans in all four of the former components of French 
Equatorial Africa were some $35 million at the end of 1958. fora population of 
about 26,000 Europeans and 4.9 million Africans.) The Gabon's forest industries 
and commerce are the major borrowers from its banks. 


It should be noted that the capital going into the area is thus either the 
proprietor's own funds or else the borrowings of the large-scale units. Access 
to the foreign capital markets is usually much easier for these giants; in Tropical 
Africa the smaller firm is at even more of a disadvantage. The distance from the 
sources of such funds makes the borrower's appeal much more dependent on his 
being known in the lending center. This, obviously, is impossible for the petty 
industrialist, whereas the African subsidiary of Bethlehem or U.S. Steel can ob- 
tain its funds through the parent company or use the latter's reputation and back 
ing as the basis for issuing securities to the public. An incidental result of this 
institutional distortion is to lessen the capital/labor ratio in the smaller company; 
with less equipment per worker, productivity is ei cake lower and effi- 
ciency compares poorly with that of the larger establishments. 0 


Distances also hinder the development of auxiliary fabricating units. If 
the new firm were to establish inland, near the new sources of raw material, for 
example, the iron ore or manganese, it would be placing itself at an extreme dis- 
advantage relative to its markets. Direct access to the Gabon ports is poor, since 
the only means--shipping--is through waters that are hindered by rapids. The 
Franceville works are not even served by the proposed rail link with the Pointe 
Noire-Brazzaville line; the 45 miles from the minehead will be an overhead 
cableway, because the terrain is so steeply undulating. The iron ore mine will 
have a railroad to the coast, but this will entail at least a 435 mile haul. Since 
any new fabricator's markets would have to be overseas--in view of the lack of 
a local demand--it would incur the tremendous shipping costs of this lengthy rail 
journey plus the 7000-9000 mile sea trip to Western Europe or North America. 
Even the South African market is some 2000 miles away, and this, too, could be 
reached only by sea. Asa result, any local industry would have these extra ship- 
ping charges as an added handicap to overcome in its efforts to invade the estab- 
lished competitors' strongholds. It should also be remarked that the poor internal 
transport fragmentizes even the small Gabon market, since not all cities and com- 
mercial points can be reached from any one site. Hence, evena sales effort di- 
rected at the local populace could hope to tap only a segment. 


Institut d'Emission de l'Afrique Equatoriale Frangaise et du Cameroun, 
Rapport d'Activité, Exercice 1958, p. 36. The commercial banks in the 
Gabon are all branches of Metropolitan French institutions that also serve 
other French African countries as well. 


G. Lasserre, Libreville, la Ville et sa Région, Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques 98, Paris, Librairie Armand Colin 1958, 
p. 186. 


GCL. F. Bézy, Problemes Structurels de l'Economie Congolaise, Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales, Louvain 1957, pp. 117, 146, 150. 
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Actually, the present power shortage is an even more serious obstacle. 
It is because of this paucity throughout the region that the French are planning a 
huge hydroelectric installation in the Republic of the Congo--the Kouilou project. 
Based on the expected output of some 7 billion kwh., an industrial complex is to 
rise in the Pointe Noire vicinity--not, be it noted, in the Gabon--drawing on the 
Gabon's raw materials for the production of ferrochrome, ferromanganese, and 
other iron and manganese semi-finished items. The main power user, however, 
will be an aluminum smelter, expected to account for two-thirds the gross in- 
vestment and about half the employment. Not that this plan would create any 
appreciable number of new openings for the natives; out of an estimated capital 
outlay of some $600 million there will result about 4000 jobs for the Africans. 
At least 1000 whites will have to be imported for the various new skills needed. 11 
Hence, as already indicated, even these large auxiliary companies will not be sig- 
nificant contributors to local employment. 


Perhaps the most serious problem--certainly for the small firm for whom 
training is costly--is labor. With less than 2% of the Gabon's manpower in indus- 
try, the country has had no background from which a reservoir of trained help can 
be drawn. The newcomer wishing to establish a plant must count only on the raw 
material attracted from the rural sector--the ''bush''--because of the hope of 
earning a cash wage. 


It is difficult to convey to the outsider the poor quality of these recruits. 


These are men!2 who have to be taught even the most elementary of operations, 


such as how to climb a ladder, handle a wheelbarrow, or use a shovel. They pro- 
bably will not be able to read or write, and very few will even speak or understand 
French. Nor is there a common native language that might be employed as an al- 
ternative means of communicating; one division of the various tribes groups the 
Africans into twenty-three ethnic units, not counting the immigrants from the 


neighboring countries. 13 


Because of his tribal background the African is also handicapped in other 
ways when first entering onto a manufacturing task. In his childhood he lacked 
the many manipulative toys that the typical Westerner had; as a result he has much 
greater difficulty in acquiring the precision operation so necessary for machine 
work. He is also more accident prone, not being familiar with the dangers inher 


ent in moving parts and sharp edges. 14 


Associated with his poverty is a low level of health. The typical African 
harbors one or more debilitating diseases--malaria, bilharzia, skin infections, 
etc. Malnutrition is common and chronic from infancy; this also reflects, in 
part, the lack of a balanced diet, proteins being an outstanding deficiency . 


11. Industries et Travaux, op. cit., p. 521. 


12. Very few African women have entered the wage-earning occupations, remain- 
ing either on the farm or as petty traders. 


13. La Chambre de Commerce, d'Agriculture et d'Industrie du Gabon, Petit 
Atlas du Gabon, Paris, Editions Alain, 1958, p. 24. 


14. International Labour Office, African Labour Survey, Geneva, 1958, pp. 362- 
363. 
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The labor force is also unstable, reflecting its migratory heritage from 
the earlier days. Quite often the young laborer has left his native village fora 
specific target--perhaps enough money to pay for a bride. Once this is achieved 
he will leave and whatever small skills he has acquired will soon be lost in his 
tribal environment. Or he may have been driven to seek a cash income as a tem- 
porary expedient because of a poor crop at home. Once the agricultural situation 
improves there he may well walk off the job to return to his more customary sur- 
roundings. 


Even workers who have been on the job for years may suddenly vanish. 
Apparently the constant strain of learning so many new and strange ways that 
characterize the transition from the ''bush"' to the urban centers becomes too 


much for many of them; at some point they may "black out,'' so to speak, forget 
their hard-won skills, and go back to their earlier way of life. Even some who 
have progressed so far as to become medical doctors have been known suddenly 


to relapse in this way, never to return to the Twentieth Century. 


The result of such deficiencies, of course, is to lessen the average ability 
of the workforce and prevent any sizeable highly-trained cadre from emerging. 
Such instability cannot breed the necessary specialized talents that modern indus- 
try demands. This shortage shows up most noticeably in the upper levels, the 
administrative and executive positions. To attain the know-how requisite for 
such work requires years of experience on the job plus the ability to expand one's 
horizons as upgrading adds additional broader responsibilities. Very few of the 
Africans--even among those who do stay for any length of time--can acquire this 
breadth of outlook. Many local European managers attribute this to the ultra-con- 
servative tribal heritage which frowned severely on the innovator or the departure 
from ancestral ways. Consequently, as a youth the African lacked both the stimu- 
lus to new ideas and the adaptability to change. Asa result he can often show as- 
tounding progress on a repetitive assignment, but fail completely if his routine is 
changed to any degree. To meet this weakness calls for constant supervision by 
management to see that the African copes with any event that is the slightest bit 
out of the ordinary. He must even be watched on his regular task, for there is 
always the possibility, referred to above, that he will drop back into his slipshod 
tribal ways, letting the newly acquired industrial discipline disappear for no appa- 


rent reason. 


Even the employee ''mix'' must be carefully planned. Although nationalism 
is emerging in some sectors of Tropical Africa, the Gabon is still at the tribal 
stage Enmity between tribe and tribe often runs strong, and the employer must 
take this into account when hiring his men and assembling his work teams. The 
latent antagonisms could hurt output efficiency and might even erupt into actual 
violence. An incidental offset, however, is the weakness of any trade union move- 
ment. The African in the Gabon is loathe to unite with the 'outsiders'' from other 


ethnic groups, and lacks the sophistication to realize the benefits of a united front 


vis-a-vis the employer when it comes to bargaining about wages and working con- 
ditions. The Government does set wage minima and the accompanying social le- 
gislation, but these standards are quite low, reflecting the poverty and poor pro- 


ductivity of the native worker. 
IV 


Yet, despite all the objections and obstacles to a policy aiming at industri- 
alization--either large- or small-scale--it is doubtful if the remaining alterna - 
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tive--the stimulation and improvement of the agricultural sector--would bring the 
Gabon any closer to its goal of appreciably improving local living standards. It is 
even questionable whether the funds so disbursed would contribute enough to make 
a noticeable change in the subsistence-oriented African farmer. 


The native's productive methods are so backward as to be labeled medieval. 
His tools are often no more than a small hoe, while his ignorance of such innova- 
tions as irrigation reflects his lack of appreciation of water use in general. Most 
of the Gabon farmers are still producing the same crops as did their ancestors 
before the coming of the French; very few have switched over to export crops, 
other than as helpers on the white-owned plantations. 


Not that the French Government has not tried to upgrade its agricultural 
sector. It has employed both agricultural research stations and considerable fi- 
nancial assistance to cooperative groups to instruct the farmer in the newer culti- 
vation methods and the growing of more remunerative crops. It has pegged com - 
modity prices, often above world leveis, to protect the African from the vagaries 
of world commodity cycles, knowing that his first timorous steps into the money 
economy could be nullified forever in one depression year. 


The response of the African, however, has not been outstanding. The Ga- 
bon cocoa output actually declined 2% from 1952 to 1957. Its palm oil output has 
remained stationary. The fiber urena, on which great hopes had rested, has also 
shown no jump in output. Coffee and cocoa exports in 1958 were both well below 
1953, coffee by 53% and cocoa by 23%. Only peanuts have shown any appreciable 
export gain, their first significant value having been recorded in 1958. 


It is not difficvlt to discover why the lack of response has persisted in the 
rural areas. TheAfrican adjusts discouragingly slowly to modern techniques and 
education; in most regions he has yet to display any new outlook towards such Wes- 
tern concepts as efficiency. Custom still plays an important role. His work ha- 
bits reflect this conservatism. Any visitor to the Gabon cannot help noticing the 
underemployment and generally lackadaisical attitude towards steady work habits. 
Production per worker could be raised easily with an improvement in this outlook; 
rnore hours per day and more days per month on the job would in themselves raise 
total output appreciably--perhaps by as much as 50%. Work habits are slovenly 
and irregular, and, were it not for the women--the main cultivators of the cleared 
farm area--it is doubtful if the population would raise enough food to survive. 


Because of these attitudes the quality of the output is also quite low. Yet 
its improvement is neither simple nor obvious. First there are the educational 
oroblems, often involving new techniques. Furthermore, there is even doubt whe- 
ther such improvement really does pay off in a dollar-and-cents accounting. The 
added income has offsetting costs, such as the research and education expenses, 
inspectors, the added labor in the field, etc. More important is the time discount 
factor; the long period before these better applications actually yield the better 
quality, and thus additional income, may well be beyond the African s time-prefer- 
ence horizon, and may not even be possible if he lacks the capital to carry him 
over the waiting period. Yet the task is not hopeless; from 1949 to 1957 the Gabon 
farmer raised the proportion of "superior quality" cocoa from 52% of the total 
exported to 71%, 15 


15. L'A.E.F. Economique et Sociale, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Furthermore, it is questionable whether any large-scale increase in the 
production of export crops is economically wise. The demand for products like 
cocoa is notoriously inelastic, so that the added output would tend to depress the 
world price markedly, and thus reduce the increment of income. This would be 
reinforced by similar agricultural expansion programs in other countries; most 
African governments are pushing the growth of their export crops as quick 
means of obtaining additional foreign exchange to finance their ambitious develop- 
ment plans. Hence, any rise in the output of the Gabon's agriculture would proba- 
bly find simultaneous increases throughout ‘he competing Tropical African region, 
making the combined depressing effect on world prices that much greater. The 
recent decline in world cocoa and coffee prices only highlight this possibility; one 
wonders whether the ''swollen shoot'' disease is not actually an economic blessing 
to cocoa exporters like Ghana. Her coco output, for example, as measured by 
purchases for export, rose 7-1/2% in 1955 over 1954 and 11-1/2% in 1956 over 
1955; receipts declined 22-1/2% in 1955 anda further 22% in 1956, or a two year 
drop of almost 40% in value with a 20% rise in volume. 1 


A possible solution to this development problem for the Gabon lies ina 
combination of the aims of an industrial development corporation with the accep- 
tance of the current large-scale investment. These latter projects, once in pro- 
duction, will start contributing sizeable royalties and taxes to the local govern- 
ment. If these could be segregated and used for further development--in particu- 
lar, the encouragement of the more job-creating industries--then the final impact 
of outside investment would be salutary. 


Since the local African population lacks both the skills and experience ne- 
cessary for modern industry, some form of government intervention is necessary, 
and a pattern can be seen in the British African countries like Nigeria. Financed 
by some large regular source--the export marketing boards in West Africa, the 
royalties for the Gabon--a development corporation could be established with an 
assurance that its life would not be ended prematurely by insufficient funds. It 
could then set up an economic research staff whose main function would be to 
ascertain which potential products could eventually become self-supporting. 17 


Once this has been determined, the bulk of the revenues could then be used 
to establish such manufacturing operations. If necessary, at the beginning, out- 
side skilled management could be hired to start up the enterprises and train the 
local personnel in the various skills required. Obviously, emphasis should be on 
those products that permit such upgrading, textiles, for example, and similar 


processes whose manufacture combines the various gradations of skills necessary 
for the implementation of such a training program. ‘ 


The development corporation would not hope to stay in as a permanent pro- 
ducer. Rather, its objective would be to sell off each enterprise that became 


16. United Nations, Economic Survey of Africa since 1950, New York, 1959, 
Table 2-I, p. 109 and Table 3-25, p. 167. 


17. Cf. W. Diamond, Development Banks, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1957, pp. 4, 55-58, 64-65. 
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sufficiently attractive to outside capital. This has been the case in Nigeria, where 
outside funds participated in proved successes like its Nigerian Cement Co., Ltd. 
(early in 1959). 


An additional function of such a development organization would be to fur- 
nish continuous research and advice to local enterprise. With expertise at such 
a premium throughout the area, the corporation could become the center for tech- 
nical business administrative specialists to which the emerging local entrepre- 


neurial class could look for advice, new ideas, and product innovations. 


A successful combination could thus achieve the ultimate goal of economic 
progress even though the initial stage may not have been a significant contributor 
to the local economy. It is the large-scale highly capitalized enterprises that 
would supply the funds to pay for local development, while the development corb 
poration itself would be the medium through which such assistance would be trans- 
lated into a broader based, job-creating industrialization. In this manner the 
changeover to a modern economy would become much more widespread and would 
affect a far greater proportion of the indigenous population, the group most in 
need of advancement. 
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A NOTE ON GROWTH THEORY 


John Buttrick 
University of Minnesota 


This note consists of a simple, diagrammatic exposition of the principal 
components of current growth theory in economics. In no sense is it original, 


although I may have fitted the press together in a slightly unfamiliar but, I hope, 


more understandable manner. 


Production Function 


Visualize the economy as a single, gigantic firm that is producing one out- 
put (called "national income") with three inputs ("land,"' "capital,'' and ''labor''). 
Provisionally hold the amounts of land and capital fixed and presume that the tech- 
nology by which the flow of inputs is transformed into a flow of output is also un- 
changing. The resulting production function, Y = f(L), with Y denoting national 
income and L denoting labor, gives the appearance of increasing returns for 
small values of L and decreasing returns for large values of L. 


From the production function we derive a relationship between population 
(P) and per capita income (Y/P) under the assumption that a known fraction of the 
population is. in the labor force at each level of per capita income.3 This per ca- 
pita production function is entirely traditional and may be seen in the right-hand 
side of figures 3 and 4. It ''shifts upwards" as the technology improves or as the 
stock of capital (or land) increases. 


Customarily each point in the production function is defined as the maxi- 
mum attainable output (income) associated with the indicated amounts of the three 
inputs. We will abide by this tradition although recognizing that rarely will an 
economy satisfy this counsel of perfection in practice. Indeed, a goodly portion 
of ''growth" literature is concerned with suggestions by which a given collection 
of inputs may be used more effectively in this purely technological sense. Prob- 


See, e.g., Benjamin Higgins, Economic Development, New York, Norton Co., 
1959, Chs. 8, 16. 


Those who dislike the empirical assumption of increasing returns in the con- 
text of this model are free to drop it, as is done later in this article. 


Over a considerable range of values for Y/P, it is reasonable to suppose that 
L/P is a monotonically decreasing function of Y/P. For values of Y/P out- 
side this range, empirical evidence suggests that L/P may increase as Y/P 
increases. In this article, however, I have supposed for simplicity that L/P 
is either invarient to or monotonically related to Y/P in some known manner. 
Then P may be easily substituted for L in the production function (appropri- 
ately modified). 
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lems of inefficiency, however, we will ignore in this note regardless of whether 
they arise from poor technological choices or from a misallocation of resources. 4 


Birth and Death Rates 


Accumulated evidence suggests that the death rate (i.e. , number of deaths 
per 1000 people in each period) may be viewed as inversely related to per capita 
income. The relationship of the birth rate to per capita income, however, is 
more complicated and the evidence is understandably more ambiguous. Some ex- 
perts would picture this relationship as shown in Figure 1: as income per capita 
increases from extremely low levels, the birth rate also increases but then, as 
incomes rise and the population becomes better educated and more urbanized, the 
net cost of raising children rises and the birth rate‘declines. Finally, at very 
high levels of income, families live in less crowded surroundings and can afford 
to pass much of the drudgery of child-raising on to others. This enables them 
more easily to capture the joys for themselves and the birth rate increases iccor- 
dingly. In an agricultural society, children are both producers' goods and \dur- 
able) consumers' goods. They are cheap to manufacture and as producers' goods 
they help with the harvest and provide insurance against one's old age. With ur- 
banization, the cost of rearing children rises and their use as producers' goods 
tends to vanish. Ina relatively affluent society, children give the appearance of 
being durahle luxury goods. 


Y/P 


Rate 


Figure 2 shows both the birth rate and the death rate as functions of per 
capita income. At incomes lower than Yy: deaths exceed births so the population 
will vanish with the passage of time. y, may usefully be defined as "subsistence" 
income per capita. 5 Incomes between yy and Y> and incomes larger than Y; will 


In a one-output model it is impossible to discuss sensibly the misallocation 

of resources although, I suppose, technological inefficiency may be givena 

portmanteau meaning. Then the elimination of inefficiency would be equiva- 
lent to an improvement in technology. 


Notice that this view of matters severs the connection between subsistence 
per capita income as defined above and the relatively useless notion of biolo- 
gical subsistence. Subsistence income (like Ricardo's natural wage rate) is, 
in this model, simply the lowest per capita income with which is associated 
a stationary population. Such a definition, however, has ex post rather than 
ex ante meaning. 
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generate expanding populations in which the percentage of young people is relative- 
ly large. With income between y, and y,, deaths will exceed births so population 
will decline and the percentage of older people will be large. Stationary popula- 
tions are consistent with incomes equal to Y}+ Yo» Ory, as will be seen. 


Y/P 
4 


Figure 2 


The functions just presented will shift with changes in technology or mores. 
An improvement in medical knowledge will presumably lower the death rate asso- 
ciated with each level of per capita income; improved contraceptive devices would 
likely have the same effect on the birth rate. 


First Synthesis 


In Figure 3, birth and death rates as functions of per capita income are 
combined with the per capita production function earlier mentioned. As this dia- 
gram indicates, there are four stable equilibrium levels of population, including 
the origin. With population initially less than p,, income will be so small that 
people will vanish from the face of the earth. A population between p, and p, in 
size, however, will generate the stable value p_ (and the associated income of 
y.,) with the passage of time. Similarly, a poptilation between P3 and p, will pro- 
duce over time the stable pair P4rY3) while populations initially in excéss of Pe 
will generate Per 
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Changes in Technology or in the Stock of Capital 


Figure 4 reproduces Figure 3 with four possible production functions 
being shown, each of which is associated with a different capital stock or tech- 
nology. With the a-curve at hand, the economy will be unable long to support 
any people; with the b-curve, either a zero or a ''subsistence" population (i.e., 
the stable equilibrium value for P which is associated with y,) will be delivered. 
The c-curve will permit either y, or y, depending upon whether population is ini- 


tially greater or less thanp,. Only with the production function labeled d does a 


per capita income of Y, become possible. 


Y/? 


Figure 4 


Notice that an 
is associated a maximum per capita income--has scanty analytical significance in 


‘optimum" population--defined as that population with which 
the model being described. Only by coincidence would an equilibrium population 

equal the optimum population. And to argue successfully that attempts should be 

made to influence birth and death rates with an eye to achieving this equality re- 

quires value judgments of unusual strength. 


Referring again to Figure 4, we can imagine North America in colonial 
times as having a production function like that labeled b and a population about 
p. in size. Before population could grow enough to pull per capita income down 
to the y, level, however, the c-curve replaced the b-curve. This guaranteed the 
y.. level of per capita income. Thereafter, one could argue, waves of immi- 
grants coupled with improvements in technology and increases in capital shifted 
the production function and thus created the possibility of a stable equilibrium 
at the Y3 level of per capita income. 


In contrast, we can imagine a heavily populated country like India with a 
production function such as b and subsistence per capita income. As the years 
passed, the c-curve replaced the b-curve but so slowly that per capita income 
in excess of y. never occurred. Population growth simply spread productivity 
changes over more people so that a subsistence level of income persisted. Re- 
placing the c-curve with the d-curve may, in this environment, also fail to raise 
per capita income permanently for the same reason. Under such circumstances, 
a shift in the birth rate function seems an attractive possibility. By changing the 
mores of the society so that the birth rate associated with every (low) level of 
per capita income is diminished, a situation such as is shown in Figure 5 may 
be created. Then the Y3 level of per capita income would become a possibility. 
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These illustrations indicate that the model has heuristic value; whether it 
can be reformulated so as to have predictive value as well remains to be seen. 
As it stands, however, the model may be used to justify (or rationalize) several 
interesting policy suggestions as we will see. 


Figure 5 


Second Synthesis: The ''Hurdle" to Development Re-examined 


As already suggested, the problem of moving from an equilibrium per ca- 
pita income of y to the alternate y, level may be visualized as that of (1) raising 
per capita income via changes in capital or technology with sufficient rapidity so 


that (2) population increases do not keep per capita income below the critical y 


level. 


To explore this facet of growth theory more fully, let us presume that 
automatically (or with the use of government controls) planned saving will find 
ts way into investment and that the fraction of income saved is some constant, 
s Then, with Y, K, and P denoting respectively national income, capital, and 
population, we have a production function (land is fixed and the labor force isa 
known fraction of population for each level of per capita income): 


Y = F(K, P) 


and § - K = sF(K, P) 


(A dot over a variable denotes the time derivative of that variable, i.e., K: 
dK /dt. ) 


Now, following Robert M. Solow, we define r = K/P and differentiate with 
respect to time to get 


6 


K = rP + Pr. 


6. ''A Contribution to the Theory of Growth," Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
LXX (Feb. 1956), pp. 65-94; also see my "A Note on Professor Solow's 
Growth Model, "idem, LXXII (Nov. 1958), pp. 633-36. 
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Then substitution gives 
rP + Pr= sF(K, P) 


or, if the production function is homogeneous of first degree such as the Cobb- 
Douglas, 


which simplifies to 


+ = sF(r,1) - r(P/P) 


Before presenting a picture of this equation, notice that r and Y/P are related, 
although the equation just presented suppresses this relationship. Further, re- 
member that P/P, the population growth rate, is also related to per capita inco 
(Figure 2). Hence, for P/P we may substitute O(r). 


Assumptions previously stated permit the construction of Figure 6 asa 
picture of r as the difference between two functions, i.e., r = sF(r,1) - rO(r), 
with r. and r, being stable equilibrium values for r, and r, being unstable. So 
long as r is less than r,, the capital-population ratio will converge on ry which 
matches the "subsistence" level of per capita income previously discussed; on 
the other hand, if r exceeds r_, then r, (and Y3 which is the associated level of 
per capita income) will "automatically" come into being. The gap between r, and 
r. is thus one way of depicting the "hurdle" to economic growth so often men- 
tioned in development literature. 


rT, 
2 


Figure 6 


As Figure 6 suggests, there are three possible ways by which this hurdle 
may be eliminated: (1) the r@(r) function could be lowered; (2) the sF(r, 1) func- 
tion could be raised; (3) r could be increased suddenly by an exogenous injection 
of additional capital. Either of the first two changes would push the solid curve 


Some authors argue that a hurdle exists by assuming major indivisibilities, 
e.g., in social overhead capital. There is, however, little evidence that in- 
divisibilities of sufficient magnitude exist. In any case, the two explanations 
are complementary rather than competitive. The one here offered is endoge- 
nous to the model rather than exogenous which is an advantage. 
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up or the dotted curve down with the intersections r, and r, tending to disappear, 
i.e., the hurdle to development would tend to vanish, leaving r,as the only 
(stable) equilibrium value for the capital-population ratio. 


Ways by which the solid curve could be raised are an increase in s, the 
marginal (and average) propensity to save, or an improvement in technology. 
For example, a 'neutral'' technological change would simply multiply the produc- 
tion function by some number greater than one and would thus be strictly equiva- 
lent to an increase in s. The dotted curve, on the other hand, could be raised by 
decreasing the birth rate (or increasing the death rate) at each level of per capita 
income by, for example, direct educational efforts on the part of medical-reli- 
gious functionaries or by the invention of (and dissemination of information about) 
new contraceptive devices. Manifestly, however, these are complementary 
rather than substitutable ways of eliminating the hurdle to development. An im- 
provement in technology, for example, will increase the Y associated witha 
given capital-population ratio. In terms of Figure 6, this would cause the dotted 
curve to ''shift to the left.'' This is similar in effect to the addition of more capi- 
tal. 


The last possibility, (3) above, could with justice be labelled either the 
"Russian way" or the "infant industry way'' and consists of operating an economy 
for a time under forced draft to increase suddenly and substantially the stock of 
capital goods. ? While somewhat crude and cavalier, this method clearly may be 
successful. An advocate might well argue that, if the hurdle is relatively small, 
it is direct and simple. The model here presented suggests that all three me‘ods 
in any combination are possible ways of achieving the desired y, level of per capi- 
ta income. The decision how to allocate ''development funds'' among them presu- 
mably should depend on a comparison of the marginal effectiveness of a dollar in 
each use as is to be expected. 


The first two possibilities (1 and 2 above) provide the basis for an explana- 


" ' 


tion of the "industrial revolution.'' The appearance of the Protestant Ethic in 
society or technological change would raise the solid curve in Figure 6 and shift 
the dotted curve to the left. We can imagine changes such as these occurring 
gradually until one day the two curves become tangent. Then suddenly and for no 
special reason the economy would find itself starting on an automatic growth path 
toward r,. A model such as this does not require exogenous and fortuitous events 
nor the existence of indivisibilities to explain why an economy will sometimes, al- 


most overnight, break the so-called low-income trap and begin to grow. 
A Postscript 


Some of the results obtained in the last section rested on spe ial assump- 
tions regarding the production function. While a homogenous, first degree pro- 
duction function like that invented by Cobb and Douglas seems in a wide variety 
of settings to provide a useful approximation to reality, the fact that "land" is 
fixed may force use of a different and more complicated production function in 
future analyses. In the model just explored, both capital and labor always have 


As drawn, the dotted line inFigure 6 shows deaths exceeding births only for 
values of r (and associated values for Y/P) less than r,. If deaths exceeded 
births for values of r between r_ andr the dotted line would lie below the 


r-axis in this range also. ’ 


Borrowing from abroad could affect r in an equivalent manner. 
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positive marginal productivities and the possibility of redundant capital or labor 


is denied. Further, once an equilibrium position such as r, is reached, the 


capital-labor ratio and per capita income will thereafter reniain constant no mat- 
ter how large the stock of capital or population becomes. Witha different produc- 
tion function, quite different results can be derived. For example, as capital in- 
creases (land being fixed) it would be entirely possible for the marginal producti- 
vity of some sorts of labor to become negative. Then, as my colleague John 
Chipman puts it, some sorts of labor might--like horses--become a real burden 
on the economy, the elimination of which would increase both total and per capita 
income. This possibility does not, however, appear to be a real one at the pre- 
sent time. 


10. Except by introducing major indivisibilities, important market imperfections, 
or by limiting the number of basic processes of production that are available. 
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THE :iNDU JAJMANI SYSTEM* 


Kathleen Gough 
Wayne State University 


In this book the author draws together in an orderly manner information 
on Hindu jajmani relationships from many areas of India. The jajmani system is 
defined as ''a feudalistic system of prescribed, hereditary obligations, of pay- 
ment and of occupational and ceremonial duties, between two or more specific 
families of different castes in the same locality" (p.6). Starting from Wiser's 
classic study (The Hindu Jajmani System, 1936) and proceeding to a range of stu- 


dies by previous and subsequent writers, the author tries to elicit the common, 
focal characteristics of these socio-economic relationships. His primary aim is 


to determine the locus of power in the system and thus throw new light on the 


question of whether it is exploitative." = 

The author challenges the impression conveyed by Wiser and several 
other writers, of the traditional jajmani system as a system in which the several 
castes of a locality cooperate, with balanced powers, in a harmoniously interde- 
pendent manner for their mutual benefit. This view sees each caste receiving 
some services and providing others, and all castes deriving comparable forms 


of security and satisfaction from these stable arrangements. 


Beidelman, by contrast, points up the gross inequalities of wealth, pres- 
tige, and power which characterize the roles of jajmans and kamins (respectively, 


recipients and donors of services). He notes that the main jajmans tend to be 
ritually high castes, although ritual rank is not the chief support of their role and 
is not always coterminous with political or economic strength. More important, 
it is argued, the jajman's superior power rests on his ownership of land, and 
secondarily on his political influence, which may rest on sheer numerical domi- 
nance or on a position of influence in relation to the government. Kamins, by 
contrast, are landless; they often have ritually polluting occupations; the forms of 
payment they receive are sometimes of a degrading character; and they employ 
obsequious forms of etiquette to their jajmans. Origin myths tend to explain the 
unequal statuses of landlord and servant castes, and ceremonial duties performed 
at village festivals or life crisis rites reflect and support the unequal character 


of their interdependence. 


Sub-caste endogamy, coupled with the kinship relations which link mem- 
bers of a local occupational sub-caste, have, it is admitted, traditionally given 
to each kamin sub-caste a measure of unity to withstand tyrannical acts by its 
jaimans. Thus, for example, each kamin sub-caste has traditionally practised 
"trade unionism" in relation to its masters and to others of the same occupation. 


It has ostracized members who tried to encroach on the service-rights of others, 


* Thomas O. Beidelman, A Comparative Analysis of the Jajmani System, Mono- 
graphs of the Association for Asian Studies, VIII, New York, 1959, 86 pp., 
$2. 50. 
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and thus has indirectly discouraged eviction of kamins by their landlords. Never- 
theless, Beidelman argues that members of the same local kamin group do in 

fact compete for employment. They are traditionally required to support their 
masters, and to oppose each other, in landlords' factional disputes, and landlords 
also deliberately encourage disputes among their kamins. These factors are said 
to weaken the unity of kamins and cause them to be far less powerful than the 
jajmans, whose superiority is backed by control of the means of production, and 
usually also by political dominance. 


Inter-caste disputes resulting from conflicts of interest between jajmans 
and kamins have, in the past, been settled by village panchayats. But since these 
tended to be either entirely composed of, or dominated by, the most powerful 
jajman caste of the village, ''settlement'' has simply been a matter of the high 
castes reasserting their control. The inter-caste "cohesion" at the local level 
to which other writers have pointed is, thus, for Beidelman, nothing more than 
a matter of several low castes being united about the local jajmans by means of 
their ''coerced dependence." 


In modern times, ''a great many factors" are seen to be disrupting the 
jajmani system. They include population increase, new, caste-free occupations, 
the partial shift to cash payment for single, contractual jobs by kamins on behalf 
of jajmans, the extension of cash-crops and decline of subsistence farming, the 
effects of national and international markets on food prices, the replacement of 
many artisans' goods by foreign imports, and the general impoverishment of a 
majority of both jajmans and kamins. Such changes create new conflicts between 
jajiman and kamin, as well as exacerbating old ones. Modern conflicts often can- 


not be settled by traditional forms of local coercion and may even erupt in inter- 
caste violence. So far, however, the author believes that the modern "outside 
factors'' have tended to harm the kamin castes more than the jajmans, since the 
latter have the securéty of land-ownership and also the wealth and education ne- 
cessary to obtain the best modern jobs. To date, moreover, jajmans have usu- 
ally managed to manipulate modern legal processes in their own favor. Never- 
theless, the modern conflicts are seen as power-conflicts of a new kind, the out- 
come of which is not, as it was traditionally, a foregone conclusion in favor of 
the higher castes. At all events, "outside forces" will soon make the jajmani 
system obsolete. 


As side issues to the main debate, the author raises two other research- 


able problems. One is that of how ''stable'' the jajmani system really was in pre- 
British times, in face of such disruptive factors as political conquest, changes in 
the structure of foreign trade, and fluctuations in size of the several castes. He 

leaves the question open except to note that the modern forms of disruption must 

be at least quantitatively greater than the old, since they are actually in process 

of abolishing jajmani relationships. 


The second problem is that of similarities and differences between 
jaimani relations and the agrarian establishments of European and Japanese feu- 
dalism. Beidelman opts to call the jajmani system "feudal" or at least 'feudal- 
istic," in that it is "based upon a traditional dependence of some non-landholding 
families upon landholding families, which involves a distribution of some produce 
to all in the local area,'' such that "position in the system rests upon a person's 
relation to land" (p. 6). 


The book is a pioneering assault on a subject of crucial importance in 
Indian social structure--and one where systematic regional study, let alone com- 
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parative work, has only just begun. It draws together much information, pulls 
out some important common factors, and suggests many research problems. 
Among the latter, for éxample, a comparative study of the exact relations be- 
tween ritual rank and authority in the jajmani system, in different former king- 
doms of India, is one which urgently stands out. 


To turn first to the main theme, by pointing to the dominant caste as the 
chief locus of power, and to intercaste conflicts of interest, Beidelman does re- 
verse a tendency present in some previous writing. This is the tendency to as- 
sume that the traditional jajmani system (before it was upset by all sorts of mo- 
dern changes) must have been one offering maximal security and satisfactions 
for all. Instead, Beidelman reminds us of the tyrannies, brutalities and restric- 


tions of the human spirit which have no doubt been present within the Hindu social 
structure for centuries (and indeed, one might add, within most human societies 
since the rise of the state). Implicitly, this book raises, at least for this reader, 
a more general theoretical problem in social anthropology. This has to do with 
the impression given by many anthropologists, that if a social system is ''stable,"' 
if its arrangements persist for many generations, and if the conflicts within it 
crosscut and somehow cancel each other out, it must offer a reasonably "fair 
deal'' to most of its members in terms of personal satisfactions. By contrast, 
one suspects that there have been many relatively stable societies where great 
suffering, by their own or anyone's standards, has been the lot of much of the 
population for much of the time. 

Further, Beidelman justly challenges the ''stable equilibrium" model it- 
self as applicable to the pre-conquest jajmani system. His book should impel 
some Indianists to delve seriously into local historical materials for an under- 
standing of village economies at particul- r periods of pre-British history, and to 


connect their operation with factors such as foreign trade, changes in the internal 
structure of production, famines, population changes and changes of government. 
The writer also goes part way toward a systematic analysis of the modern chan- 
ges which are today disrupting jajmani relations once and for all. 


On the debit side, there are a number of gaps, factual inaccuracies, limi- 
tations of theory, and dubious reasonings. Many of these are not the writer's 
fault but stem from the literature he used. They are stimulating because they 
urge those of us who work in India to produce more precise accounts in the future. 
It is with this in mind that I mention the inadequacies and try to highlight the prob- 
lems they raise. 


There are first, some inaccuracies and omissions in the translation of 


native terms relating to the jajmani system (p.8). The words desam avakasam 


in Malayalam, for example, are translated as ''services and obligations" per- 
formed by servant castes. Actually the words mean ''village right''--the birth- 
right of specialist castes who serve those above them within a whole village or, 
occasionally, several villages. Such castes include the Brahman temple priest, 
the lower caste village temple priest, the temple sacrificiant and shaman, the 
oil-monger, potter, smiths, astrologer, washerman, barber, etc. The distinc- 


tion of meaning between ' 


‘services and obligations" and ''village right'' is impor- 
tant for two reasons. First, in Kerala and in South India generally, the roles of 
the village servant castes of specialists are rather sharply distinguished from 
those of tenant cultivator or former serf castes who serve, and were once here- 
ditarily attached to single households of the dominant aristocratic caste. The 
traditional modes of payment and of government of these village servant castes 
differed from those of the cultivators, and because of their small numbers and 
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attachment to the village as a unit they played a different role in village power-po- 
litics. The author, however, scarcely distinguishes at all between village ser- 
vants and private retainers. Second, the term ''village right" indicates that vil- 
lage servants do look upon their office as a birth right, an estate, of which they 
are in some senses proud, and not merely as a set of obligations. Indeed, in 
Kerala the village right is often spoken of as a village servant's jenmam or "birth 
right.'' Correspondingly, the rights of land-management, tribute, direction of 
servants, settlement of disputes, and management of temples, of a traditional 
Brahman or Nayar village headman, were in Kerala also called his jenmam, and 
the occupant a jenmi. This role (also called yajamanan) was compa rable to that 
of the North Indian jajman, and was one which Beidelman would translate as "land- 
lord.'' This contextual use of the same terms to describe like elements of very 
varied roles within the caste system is common in South India and merits much 
more careful analysis than it has received. The difficulties Beidelman obviously 
had in translating and comparing regional terms make it imperative for anthropo- 
logists of India to assemble a ''jajmani glossary'' for the various regions, with 


precise analyses of the implications of these terms. 


Second, by sharply polarizing the roles of jajman and kamin as separate 


categories of the village populat Beidelman does bring out the fact that in tra- 
ditional villages, there is usue!! yne Or two (or occasionally three) dominant 
caste groups of land-managers who occupy a rank near the top of the ritual hier- 
archy, govern the village through a panchayat, and mobilize and to some extent 
redistribute a large proportion of the goods produced. It is also true that corres- 
pondingly, the bulk of the rest of the village population has traditionally been pri- 
marily engaged in service of this dominant caste. What the author fails to do, 
however, is to spell out for any particular region the several types of service 
relationship to the dominant caste--both within and between villages--and also 

the intricate variety of subordinate relationships of one-way service or of recipro- 
city between the various non-dominant castes. Had he done so, he would have 
seen that there are several gradations of power and degrees of onerousness of 
servitude among the castes, and not simply a two-class "landlord" and ''servant' 


situation such as he tends at times to suggest. 


In Kerala, for example, as I have recently tried to show, ! there were at 
least seven very different varieties of relationship of servitude of the jajman- 
kamin type. In some cases, as among Nayar commoners, a family was involved 
in one or more relationships as ''vassals,"' and as "lords" in several others. 
There were, further, various kinds of cross-cutting,reciprocal, pa rallel, or 
ranked relationships between families of different castes who were engaged in 
mutually exclusive forms of service to higher castes. Such an analysis would 
reveal that, although there were, indeed, castes at the top and at the bottom of 
the scale who were polarized with respect to power, a portion--usually a major 
portion--of the population traditionally fell in between, within a complex network 
of economic and power relationships. Beidelman seems to recognize this (p. 8), 


but he ignores it through much of thisargument. 


This oversimple dichotomy between jajmans as a class and kamins as a 
class results, I think, from the writer's view of jajmans as landowners and ka - 


' 


‘rightly expressed 


mins as landless. Early in the book he cites Darling as having 


these relations in terms of landed and landless" (p. 3). Much of the later discus- 


Kathleen Gough, Criteria of Caste Ranking in South India, Man in India, 
XXXIX, 2. 
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sion of determinants of the jajman's role turns on the latter's ownershipof land 
and power to evict his servants. 


The point is, however, that nowhere in India prior to the British conquest 


do "landlords" appear to have been owners of land as private property in the capi- 
talist sense, with full right to sell or otherwise dispose of land, or to evict its 
occupants. This change was apparently brought about by the British in different 
provinces of India between 1792 and 1855, in the course of land settlements which 
they effected for the purpose of fixing legal reponsibility for payment of revenue. 
Before this time, there were, no doubt, many different regional forms of land- 
holding. Everywhere, however, it seems probable that the several castes in the 
village establishment were all vested with hereditary, differential rights, caste- 
bound and prescribed by law, either in plots of land or in the produce of the vil- 
lage land. 


In Kerala, for example, the Nambudiri Brahman or Nayar landlord (jenmi 
Or yajamanan) was both much more and much less than a landowner in the capi- 


talist sense. He ''owned" not only the right of management of the village land, 
} 


yut also the rights of settlement of disputes, direction of village servants, lea- 
dership in village rituals, and control of the military services of Nayar youth. 

He did not, however, ''own'' the land in the modern sense. He controlled only 

a certain share of produce from it and of services performed on it. He might not 
sell it except with the consent of his local chief, and only then at a price fixed in 
law, and to one of a very limited range of families of his own or similar caste. 
Unless they committed a grave crime and were condemned ina royal or chiefly 
court, the village landlord could not remove his lower ranking Nayar ''vassals" 
without their own consent, the consent of their caste assembly, and the consent 

of the new caste assembly to which they would be required to move. It was only 
ifter the British revenue settlement of 1805 that jenmis became capitalist owners 
(shorn of their traditional civic rights) with ability to evict their lower caste ten- 
ints. Similarly, although it seems probable that a jenmi could under certain con- 
ditions take the life of his own Cheruma or agricultural serf, he does not seem to 
have had the power simply to evict him from the land as an unwanted laborer un- 
til after the British abolition of serfdom and establishment of land as private pro- 
perty. 


Further, in Kerala (and probably elsewhere in South India, in those areas 
where the ryotwari, or familistic, rather than the mirasi, or joint-village, form 
of land-holding existed) many of the castes which the author would term kamins, 

.e. the village servants, had the hereditary right not only to a share of the gen- 
eral produce of the village, but also to specific plots of land. Each such house- 
hold held its own orchard, and in some areas also, small rice-plots, by heredi- 
tary right (manyam) held not from the village landlord but from the Raja or king. 
Some village servant families retain such plots as their private (capitalist) pro- 


perty today. In the mirasi regions of Tanjore, village servants ''owned"' speci- 
fic fractions of the village harvest rather than special plots. In the Mahratta 

period they were paid by the dominant landlord caste on the open threshing floor 
n the presence of the king's revenue officer, who was responsible for maintain- 


ing the law governing the division of shares of grain. 


It might be argued that such conditions existed long ago, and that the au- 
thor is concerned primarily with jajman-kamin relations during and since British’ 
rule. In that case, however, it must be admitted that the initial definition of 
jajmani relations as ''a feudalistic system of prescribed, hereditary obligations 


of payment and of occupational and ceremonial duties between two or more speci- 
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fic families of different castes...'' does not apply to the British period. For 
through most of this period, landlords could, in law, freely evict their servants, 
hire new ones, or vary the rates of pay according to fluctuations of the market. 


These facts about the traditional pre-British jajmani system seem to be in 
some way recognized by the author, since he refers to the hereditary character 
of the traditional relationships, the customary shares of grain or other produce, 
and the resemblances between the jajmani system and the landholding of feudal 


Europe and of Japan. It is also clear that he sees a marked difference between 


the customary relationships and the most modern ones, of short-term, contract- 
ual wage-work in which the laborer is paid for each single task. The difficulty 
seems to be that the writer does not fully realize, in its unity and totality, the 
profound and revolutionary change in India's economy and legal system which took 
place in the early decades of British rule. This change was, it seems, simply 
the change from a pre-capitalist economy and polity, lacking private ownership 
of resources, and based mainly on the processes of reciprocity, redistribution 
and politically administered trade, with only limited and mutually isolated mar- 
kets in goods, to a generalized capitalist market system, in which human labor 
and the means of production, as well as all produced goods, in law became pri- 
vately owned property, assessible in terms of a generalized standard of value, 
and subject to fluctuations of price in accordance with changes in the ratio of sup- 
ply and demand. The nineteenth and twentieth century jajman-kamin relations 
which Beidelman describes are a part of this system, since the landlord does own 
his land outright, in law, and may either evict his tenants and servants or, if it 
is to his advantage, reduce their rates of pay. This is so notwithstanding the 
fact that kamins may still be employed for long periods, paid seasonally in kind 
in the traditional manner, expected to appear for work whenever they are needed, 
and required to offer gifts or perform ceremonies at their landlords’ life crisis 
rites. Even when these customary features persist, the modern landlord is not 

a iajman at all in the traditional legal sense. He is in fact a capitalist entrepre- 
neur who owns the means of production (land) and either rents it to tenants for 
profit or hires members of a proletariat to work it or to perform secondary ser- 


vices. 


In short, the jajmani system as a legal system was abolished whenever 
and wherever the British introduced the capitalist form of land ownership, even 
though some of its customary features persisted in areas of subsistence cultiva- 
tion right up to the period of Independence. 


This failure to recognize the ramifications and implications of the market 
system as it applied to India limits and in some respects vitiates the author's 
analysis. It is this, for example, which is largely responsible for the sharp di- 
chotomy he makes between landed jajmans and landless kamins as global classes. 
The simple distinction hag a large measure of truth in modern India, but itis a 


The position is further complicated by the fact that the British did, of course, 
in later decades, in many areas place restrictions on eviction, thus inhibiting 
the freedom of the market system. Such restrictions have been increased in 
the period of Independence. But these modern changes toward state control of 
the economy do not restore the traditional jajmani system, if only for the rea- 
son that the occupations of landlord, tenant farmer, village specialist and 
landless laborer are no longer, in law, c-ste bound. 
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capitalist and not a ''feudalistic'' phenomenon. It results from the fact that, hav- 
ing been robbed of their birth-rights in land and its produce, all the ''non-domi- 
nant" castes were, for the most part, ''proletarianized,'' so that those of them who 
were not able to make new wealth and buy estates of their own, sank toa rather 
uniform level as landless tenants or laborers. The author himself also notes 

that many craftsmen lost their occupations with the influx of British manufactured 
goods, and reverted to the roles of tenant farmer or landless laborer. Further, 
one would have to recognize that large numbers of former jajmans also lost their 
land as a result of the operations of the world market and the centralization of 
control of capital which tended to occur, in India as elsewhere, between the mid- 
nineteenth and mid-twentieth centuries. Some of these processes the author 
seems aware of, since he argues that the various modern changes have tended to 
harm the kamin castes more than they did those who remained as jajmans. This 
is probably, indeed, true. It is often argued that capitalism, unfettered or insuf- 
ficiently fettered by law, has increased the gap between rich and poor in the colo- 
nial countries just as it has progressively widened the gap in wealth between the 
industrial nations and their economic dependencies. The author does not, how- 
ever, investigate the possibility that this widening gap between landed and landless 
is a capitalist phenomenon, quite different in character from the intricate network 
of legally defined, differential land-rights and services which form the ostensible 
subject of his book. 


Had he grasped more fully the nature of the market system, the author 
might have seen that (except for the recent land reforms) all the various modern 
factors of change which he discusses issue from this common source. Thus, mas- 
sive population increase, the loss of traditional crafts, the importation of foreign 
manufactured goods, the development of caste-free, salaried and wage occupa- 
tions, the gradual shift in villages to short-term contractual work for cash pay- 
ments, the large-scale marketing of food and other cash crops by landlords, the 
consequent loss of self-sufficiency of the rural neighborhood, the widespread un- 
employment, and the fluctuations of wages and grain prices, which Beidelman 
notes, are all direct or indirect results of the absorption of India, during British 
rule, into the world market system of the fuel-industrial nations in the role of a 
colony. As such they are, moreover, qualitatively as well as quantitatively quite 
different from any ''outside changes" of political conquest or foreign trade experi- 
enced by India prior to British rule. It is obvious, of course, that India had for- 
eign trade, money, local markets, and also famines and population fluctuations 
before British rule. These must have affected local jajmani systems, keeping 


them ina perpetual state of minor modification. But as far as one can gather, 
India was not involved ina free, capitalist market system until the early nine- 


teenth century. Foreign trade was not market trade but was politically adminis- 
tered through treaty-fixed prices. Land and labor were not freely marketable. 
Markets were indeed absent or negligible in villages, at least in South India. For 
most goods were passed on through the processes of reciprocal exchange or of 
redistribution from local power centers (notably the jajman groups), or else 
transferred, through traders, in forms of politically administered trade. This 
explains what the author realizes but does not elucidate--namely, why it is that 
the past hundred years have seen the virtual abolition of a jajmani system which 
may well have survived 2,500 previous years of empire-building and foreign trade. 


The author's failure to realize the temporally specific and unique implica- 
tions of colonial capitalism for Indian village economic relationships gives rise 
to another important deficiency in his analysis. This is the failure to recognize, 
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or at least to explore adequately, the fact that the socio-economic relationships 
between castes were defined by law in the pre-British period. As such they were 
subject to control by the central governments of states, and not merely to ad hoc 
decisions of local panchayats composed of elders of dominant castes. It is true 
that the degree of centralization of legal institutions varied in different kingdoms 
and at different periods. Thus, lower castes, for example, had greater rights of 
appeal to royal courts in some kingdoms than in others. Nevertheless, except in 
brief periods of conquest and interregnum, the state did exist with its centrally 
promulgated body of law, to which high castes as well as low were more or less 
obliged to conform. This appears to have been true with reference to pre-British 
jajmani relations even in kingdoms with Muslim rulers. There, the state seems 


to have backed customary Hindu law as promulgated by local Hindu governors. 


These facts do not contradict Beidelman's main point, that high castes had 
more power and privileges in the system than low. Thus, the lawdid not operate 
equally for all castes. In Kerala, for example, some crimes which merited im- 
palement or trampling by elephants, if committed by a low caste man, were pun- 
ished only by fines in the higher castes. The higher castes, moreover, no doubt 
originally invented most of the law, and it was usually administered and explicated 
by Brahman or other high caste elders. Nevertheless, there was a body of custo- 
mary law, which bound all castes and curtailed the powers of the higher castes 
The existence of the law, and its promulgation from a central authority, together 
with the fact that there were many gradations of caste rights and degrees of caste 
power, and that those of high rank who administered the law often had conflicting 


interests with each other, meant that the ''cohesion" of normal village relation- 
ships was something much less simple than the straightforward coercion of a 


kamin class by a jajman class. 


There were, no doubt, instances of capricious and extra-legal tyranny on 
the part of high caste individuals over their surordinates. But these were alien 
to the established political and legal structure. It is true that for most kingdoms, 
the exact rights of appeal of village servants or vassal cultivators to legal autho- 
rities superior to their landlords have yet to be fully investigated. There seems 
little doubt, however, that such rights existed for most of the lower castes. 


Beidelman also tends to neglect two other factors in the traditional system 
which prevented dominant caste members from wantonly exploiting their servants 
even to the limits allowed by the law. One was the fact that masters wished (and 
wish today) to maintain the positive regard and loyalty of their servants whenever 
possible. There are several reasons for this. They include the landlord's perso- 
nal desire for affection and dislike of hostile situations within the context of every- 
day, primary relationships; his desire for efficiency on the part of his servant; 
and his need to have the servant support him fully in factional disputes against 
others of his own caste. 


A second factor militating against high caste tyranny has been the perva- 
sive religious and magical sanctions of Hinduism, which traditionally supported 
and complemented the legal sanctions of the state. Thus in Tanjore, for example, 
a low caste servant who felt that he was denied legal justice by his master might 
resort either to secret sorcery or to a solemn curse pronounced publicly before 
the village temple deity. Fear of such low caste reprisals prevents many land- 
lords of today from exploiting their servants even within the limits of the modern 
law. Fear of the righteous vengeance of ancestral or local spirits also operated 
to maintain piety in relations between masters and servants, as it did in the rela- 
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tions between elders and juniors of the high caste extended family. These facts 
indicate that the alternative to an egalitarian social system is not necessarily one 
of simple, tyrannical exploitation and coercion of low ranking by high ranking in- 
dividuals or groups. Instead it may, within an overall framework of inequality, 
be a complex system of multiple and jealously guarded differential rights and ob- 
ligations, defined and sanctioned by religion and law. 


The author's tendency to neglect the traditional legal framework of caste 
issues, I think, from the fact that most of his information comes from the British 
period. In that period, the traditional legal bases of caste were largely abolished. 
Traditional inter-caste relationships, insofar as they persisted, were thus sanc- 
tioned mainly by the economic power of the higher castes, which lay in their owner- 
ship of the means of production. In the nineteenth century, in short, Indian econo- 
mic relationships, becoming part of the world market system, became ''disem- 
bedded" from political and legal institutions, just as they did in other capitalist 
countries, as Polanyi and others have shown. 3 There has been, during and since 
the British period, correspondingly, a tendency toward neglect of their customary 
obligations on the part of the landed castes, and toward more ruthless exploitation 
of the lower castes within the framework of the modern law upholding private pro- 
perty and relative freedom of the market system. 


Beidelman's tendency to neglect the traditional political and legal institu- 
tions of the pre-British state as mechanisms for upholding the rights and obliga- 
tions of castes probably accounts for his suggestion that sheer numerical superio- 
rity is a factor partly responsible for the dominance of certain castes over others. 
This seems to me a specious argument. The fact is that, in some areas, domi- 
nant castes are very small, while untouchable castes of landless laborers may be 
very large. In Tanjore, for example, Brahmans form only one-fifteenth of the 
population, but they are a dominant caste and own most of the land in just under 
half the villages. The Harijan caste of landless laborers, by contrast, forms 
about one-quarter of the population, but owns almost no land tt all. Similarly, in 
Kerala the most important landlord caste has traditionally been the Nambudiri 
Brahmans, who number one-hundredth of the population. Iravas, by contrast, the 
largest single caste, have traditionally been tenant cultivators of low rank. It 
seems that traditionally, the centralized power of the state could maintain very 
small dominant castes in positions of high authority. In times of conquest, more- 
over, it was sometimes possible for even a small foreign elite caste to seize po- 
wer if it controlled enough arms and a large force of low caste mercenaries. It 
is rather in modern times, when the legal bases of caste have collapsed, when or- 
ganized warfare is outlawed but property and power can sometimes be seized by 
simple violence at the local level, and when (most recently) universal franchise 
has become a significant power-factor, that the size of castes is of great rele- 


vance for their access to power. 


In spite of these criticisms, this is an original and courageous study. One 
feels challenged by the fact that the first modern systematic study of Indian village 
structures comes from the pen, not of one of the many fieldworkers in India, but 
of a young scholar who had only published materials to work with. Mr. Beidel- 


man's book lays a foundation for more of such comparative research. 


See, for example, Karl Polanyi and associates, Trade and Market in the Early 


Empires, 1957, pp. 68, 218-235, $6.00. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CITIES* 


Gideon Sjoberg 
University of Texas 


Comhaire's and Cahnman's book marks one of the few attempts in sociology 
to analyze the development of cities from an historical perspective and in a broad 
spatial sense. Unfortunate indeed is it that this work falls so far short of a highly 


commendable goal. 


The volume is divided into two parts. The first, written by Cahnman, 
seeks to elaborate a theoretical framework in terms of the various types of pre- 
industrial cities. Primarily this involves a separation of the ''Western" from the 
"Oriental" type of city, and a distinction between production- and consumption- 
oriented communities, though the latter division is given far less weight than the 
former. The second, and most extensive, section of the work, authored by Com- 
haire, traces out, mainly in descriptive fashion, the formation and dissemination 
of cities. Although Africa, Asia, and Meso-America receive attention, the prime 
focus, as is the case in Cahnman's piece as well, is Western Europe. Interest- 
ingly, the theoretical framework is only sparingly applied in the descriptive sec- 
tion. 


Because a study of such wide scope is, far more than a narrowly defined 
one, an obvious target for the critic, I hesitate to probe into the book's varied 
limitations. And after all, beginning students or scholars interested in gaining 
a general picture of urban history have here a convenient source. Yet, many 
weaknesses are glaringly apparent. 


Cahnman's section provides some fruitful insights, but the positive contri- 
butions are offset by loose reasoning and careless writing. In his theoretical 
analysis Cahnman seems to utilize several disparate frames of reference rather 
indiscriminately. On occasion the city is considered as an independent variable, 
at other times a dependent one--a fact apparently never perceived by the author 
himself. 


Cahnman believes there was something unique about Western cities, as op- 
posed to Oriental ones, that imparted a distinctive hue to Western civilization and 
gave impetus to the industrial revolution This uniqueness seems based upon the 
Western city's "'independent''existence and "civic consciousness,'' qualities he 
presumes to be absent in Oriental cities, dominated as they are by ties of kinship 
and the like. For him the Oriental type is geographically and statistically a city, 
but not sociologically. 


Cahnman relates the notion of independence (which he seems to equate with 
civic consciousness) to the existence of city-states in the West. Yet city-states 


Jean Comhaire and Werner J. Cahnman, How Cities Grew: The Historical 
Sociology of Cities, Madison, N. J., The Florham Park Press, Inc., 1959, 


pp. xiv + 141, cloth $3.75, paper $1.95. 
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seem to have arisen in non-Western regions as well. Nor does he consider that 
some so-called city-states in Europe were at times the hub of empires that inclu- 
ded other cities. Cahnman's argument apparently reflects in part the thinking of 
a number of European historians who characterize the "true" city in medieval 
Europe as that with a charter and a legal right to self-government. However, the 
fact is that the author exaggerates the supposed "independence" of cities in the 
West. Where it existed independence was severely limited in time and space. 


Still, Cahnman's thesis has some validity, but it needs much more careful 
independence" or 


" ' 


qualification, and more probing into just how ‘civic conscious - 
ness'' are related to, for example, industrialization. And, more to the point, 
how would Cahnman account for the fact that after the fall of Rome much of Wes- 
tern civilization and the learning that later made industrialization possible were 
perpetuated, and elaborated upon, in cities that he terms ''Oriental?'' Shades of 


Western ethnocentrism. 


Admittedly, one other theoretical theme, though never formalized, runs 
through both sections of the work. The authors--like Ibn Khaldtn, Turner, and 
Botero before them--recognize the role of political power, or the political appara- 
tus, as a key independent variable in accounting for the development of cities 
throughout history. But they fail to probe more deeply into this process and thus 
to live up to the promises offered in their title: How Cities Grew. Ina forthcom- 


ing book, I contend that social power is indispensable in accounting not only for 
the fortunes of cities in the heartland of empire but also for the spread of city 

life into previously nonurbanized regions. It was with the extension of empires 
like the early Persian ones, the Roman, the Han (in China), the Maurya (in India), 
and so on, that urban living became most widely diffused into virgin lands. 


The authors generally underestimate the role of cities in empire-forma- 
tion. They (like many writers) fail to appreciate the fact that even the so-called 
"nomadic'' Monguls (p. 13) had for some centuries before their accession to power 
been influenced by urban peoples--especially the Chinese and various Turkic 
groups-- and that the Mongols themselves had an urbanized leadership, based in 
their own city of Karakorum and in other urban sites. From these centers they 
radiated outward over a vast portion of Eurasia. The nexus between social power 
and urbanization, and consequently economic development and cultural change, 
awaits further exploration. 


Comhaire's descriptive portion of the book is replete with data on the pro- 
liferation of cities. I have some misgivings about this section's organization, but 
more consequential are the overly positive assertions, without the necessary qua- 
lification, as to when, where, and how the early cities arose, when in actuality 
heavy mists shroud the beginnings and development of city life in many areas. 


Comhaire, moreover, creates confusion by failing to work out an explicit 
definition of the city. Anyone concerned with urban origins can learn much from 
Childe's! argument that a writing system, and consequently a degree of literacy, 
is a crucial criterion of city life, along with relatively great size, a predominant- 
ly nonagricultural population, etc. Without it, separation of the earliest cities 
from their predecessors, the large village communities, is well-nigh impossible. 


V. Gordon Childe, "Civilization, Cities, and Towns," Antiquity, XXXI, 1957, 
pp. 36-38. This is part of a debate, extending over several issues, on the 
dating of Jericho. See also the articles by Kenyon, Braidwood, and Wheeler, 
ibid. 
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Comhaire implicitly uses writing to define the earliest cities, those in Mesopota- 
mia, dating them between 4500 and 3500 B.C. (p. 45). Had he not done so, he 
might have had to follow Kenyon and class as urban such a community as Jericho 
before 5000 B.C., perhaps as early as 8000 B.C. Yet when Comhaire comes to 
China, he shifts gears, labeling its neolithic communities as cities, though recog- 
nizing that writing appears only later, in the bronze age Shang communities 

(pp. 61, 63). 


We could devote severai pages to listing the questionable statements or 
errors of fact. Buta few isolated examples must suffice. The allegation that the 
Indus valley civilization came to an end probably about 2500 B.C., a thousand 
years before the Aryan invasions (p. 60), contravenes the generally accepted no- 
tion that the Indus valley cities were thriving entities in about 2500 B.C. and for 
a number of centuries after, not to mention the prevailing supposition that the 
Aryans entered the Indus area about the time these cities were destroyed--and 
perhaps were their destroyers. So too, highly questionable is the assertion that 
the Aryans, entering India from Central Asia, followed the course of the Ganges 
rather than the Indus (p. 60). 


In some instances the left hand does not know what the right hand is doing. 


Compare Cahnman (pp. 14-15): ". . the Sumerians descended from the moun- 


tains of Iran into the plains of Mesopotamia and founded the city of Ur. . ."' with 


Comhaire (p. 45): ''The Sumerians, whose origins are entirely unknown 

Then we have such extravagant claims as ''Hang Chow seems to have been the lar- 
gest city in World History" (p. 133). Cahnman asserts that as a general rule the 
upper classes tend to reside near the core of the city in times of insecurity but on 
the periphery in times of prosperity and peace (p. 36). On the basis of what evi- 
dence? And such comments as "It seems even possible that there never has been 
true social change without urbanization" (p. 135) disregards the fact that many 
social changes, including the agricultural revolution, were essential to the forma- 


tion of cities. 


Add to this the multitude of typological and orthographical errors such as 
treshold (13), inshights (13), Scythans (13), ajacent (51), Phenicians (84), "her- 
mandes'' (65). Some items in the bibliography would foil even the wiliest student 
Giel and Bower should be Gibb and Bowen, Gist and Reville should be Giry and 
Réville, Gourney is given for Gurney, etc. The book, Muqaddimah, is misspelled 


Muquaddimah (elsewhere as ''Muqadimmah'"). 


This book, by authors who have written substantial works in sociology, is 


a clear disappointment. Perhaps they will see fit to revise it and thus make ita 
pp y 
useful addition to sociai science. 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS AND MODERN SCIENCE* 


Nathan Keyfitz 
University of Toronto 


Population is the name given both to an academic discipline and to a social 


problem. Books written within the discipline, also called demography, tend to be 


deep but narrow; those on the social problem broad but superficial. Dr. Meier 


has taken his subject in the broadest possible way, and he has gone fairly deeply 


into the sociology, the economics, the physiology, and the organic chemistry, of 


his subject in the broadest possible way, and he has gone fairly deeply into the so- 


ciology, the economics, the physiology, and the organic chemistry, of his subject. 


His approach, at least in the social science portions, is novel in organization and 


language. Students in these fields will be impressed by the amateur enthusiasm 


of the book, but because of the arrangement and language they will not find it easy 


to incorporate the results into their respective bodies of knowledge. 


Under the title ''The New Population Problem,'' Chapter | takes up princi- 


pally the question of whether one can predict the direction in which a branch of 


science will advance, and decides that there is an element of determinism in the 


direction and speed of progress, and that this may be bad for the sense of freedom 


of the individual investigator but good for the search for physiological controls of 


fertility (the ''pill''). Chapter 2, under the heading ''Analysis of the Social Conse- 


quences of Scientific Discovery,'' deals mostly with the matter of how a team of 


experts that includes social and natural scientists can take on the responsibility 


of investigating such a complex issue as the population problem. Chapter 3, ''The 


Human Problem of Microcosm," deals with life in Puerto Rico and Mauritius, in- 


cluding some aspects of population growth in these places, and the difficulty of 


getting people to use contraception. 


The author goes on to discuss the relation of fertility to development plan- 


ning With the help of some material of Coale and Hoover he arrives at a figure 


of 50 rupees (say 10 dollars) per year of contraception per family protected as 


being the amount worth paying. Ata cost higher than this "birth control ceases 


'" 


to be an outstanding bargain among investments. But to prevent a birth in one 


family is not to make as much contribution to development as to prevent a birth in 


another family; one should aim at classes and regions in which the prospect of pro- 


ductive employment is poor; one should also aim at regions in which incomes are 


higher than average, where the money saved by a child not being born is more 


likely to be spent on better education for the ones that are born. 


In the chapter on ''The Potential Breakthrough in Fertility Control" the 


author is optimistic about the prospects of oral contraception as it reviews pro- 


gress to date in such devices, covering those to be used by men as well as those 


used by women. The technical material, collected from fields as wide apart as 


botany and endocrinology, will be useful to demographers. Once a method of oral 


Richard L. Meier, Modern Science and the Human Fertility Problem, New York, 
John Wiley and Sons, 1959, pp. xiii, 263, $5.95. 
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contraception has been found, its spread will depend on the stand taken by religious 
bodies, and their influence. One must agree with Meier that they need help rather 
than criticism as they attempt to establish a doctrinal position in accord with mo- 
dern requirements. Its spread will also depend on whether it can control differen- 
tially male and female births. Women are less likely to be attracted to the full- 
time homemaking that large families require if rewarding work opportunities be- 
come available to them through development of industry. 


Many other aspects of control are taken up. Evidence is presented that 
there is not likely to be a selection process adverse to intelligence through the 


spread of control. This will provide comfort especially to those who see intelli- 
gence as a matter of nature rather than nurture. Meier is optimistic also on the 
international front; control of population is so obviously required by nations that 
aspire to economic progress that the competition for national income will force a 
responsible attitude to national population growth. The main exception is those 
nations which have within them two or more culture groups (Malaya is an instance 
that occurs to the reviewer) between which competition is likely to lead to expan- 
sion of population without regard to the national interest. 


Difficult as the book is to follow, and however much its arrangement could 
have been improved, the subject of which it treats is so important that one hopes 
its ideas will be welcomed not in proportion to their orthodoxy but to their origi- 
nality and relevance. 
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MANIOC IN AFRICA* 


David W. Ames 
Illinois State Normal University 


This is the first detailed study of the economics of manioc in production, 
consumption and exchange in tropical Africa. After a review of the existing liter- 
ature, Jones was surprised to find (though this should be no surprise to the an- 
thropologist) that manioc clearly emerged as one of the principal starchy staples 
in equatorial Africa, "'...as important in the lives of Africans as of South Ameri- 


cans... 


Manioc is said to be an important ¢rop to about 65 percent of tropical 
Africa as well as often being a secondary crop in the remainder of the area. 
Sometimes it is viewed as a ''stop gap" substitute food before the harvest of the 
basic staple crop as among the Nupe and the Mende. Manioc is generally domi - 
nant where populations are sparse, though parts of the Guinea Coast are the excep- 
tion. French Equatorial Africa and the Congo seem to be the most important man- 
ioc producing regions. 


Manioc was first brought to Africa by Portuguese slave traders from Bra- 
zil in the 16th century and it diffused far and wide, in fact, tribes in the interior 
had knowledge of how to cultivate and process it long before contact with the first 
Europeans. In an interesting section on methods of preparation, Jones states that 
since the agents of acculturation, the Portuguese, may not have known all of the 
processing techniques, only two of the uses of manioc developed by the American 
Indian are known by all of its African consumers: (1) baked or boiled as a vegeta- 
ble and (2) the preparation of manioc flour. The Africans, however, developed 
some uses and preparation techniques unknown or of trivial importance to the 
American Indian, such as the use of manioc leaves in the diet and the preparation 
of various pastes from the fresh roots. 


Jones:devotes considerable space to the debate among the European agri- 
cultural experts over the desirability of cultivating manioc. Those who advocate 
it emphasize the high calorie yield per acre, its ability to grow on poor soil and 
its resistance to a variety of diseases and pests. Its opponents point out that it 
often has a dangerously high prussic-acid content. Jones supports the former 
view, though he feels that some of these questions will have to wait on further re- 
search. He states that its outstanding characteristic from the economic stand- 
point "'. is its capacity for producing large amounts of calories per hectare" 
(p. 225). Moreover, statistics collected from different parts of sub-Saharan 
Africa suggest that manioc is one of the cheapest sources of starch calories. 
He criticizes the proposition that manioc cultivation should be discouraged be- 


cause of its low nutritional value by pointing out its excellence as a source of 
food energy and that most vegetable foods would be inadequate if eaten to the 
exclusion of all other foods, e.g. "It is no more true ...than it is that beef has 


* William O. Jones, Manioc in Africa, Stanford University Press, 1959, 286 pp., 
10 plates, 15 maps, $6.75. 
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little nutritional value because of its low starch content.'’ Though ''economic man" 
seems to be hovering in the background, Jones cogently argues that 


It would be much better to cash in on the cheapness of manioc in order 
to increase consumption of a wide range of the so-called protective 
foods, including mtat and animal products, fish, fruit, and fresh vege- 
tables. To ask African farmer-consumers to substitute high-cost ce- 
reals for the low-cost root crop may make it more difficult for them 

to achieve a diet of high quality. Manioc is not a ''bad" food, although 
excessive consumption of it may result in a 'bad"' diet. 


Though he is aware that many African groups are too poor to purchase nutritious 
"supplementary" foods even if they desire them, he does not give enough attention 
to the deepseated character of culturally conditioned food tastes which are often 
stubbornly maintained in the face of European pressures to change them. 


Jones contends that agriculture generally, not just manioc cultivation alone, 
deteriorates the soil. He states, 


It would be no more reasonable to condemn manioc-growing in the Congo 
because it may lead to sheet erosion of top soils than it would be to con- 
demn corn-growing in Iowa for the same reason. 


Manioc can also be grown longer on soil than other starchy staples, which makes 
it well suited for the widespread African pattern of ''slash and burn" agriculture. 


Jones believes that manioc has a promising future in Africa, in view of its 
economic advantages and also, because of its unrealized potential which hinges on 
the introduction of certain new production and processing techniques. One possi- 
bility is to use manioc to feed livestock. Pigs have been successfully raised on 
manioc, just as American cornbelt farmers have found it highly profitable to feed 
them corn, but one wonders what effect the rapid spread of Islam in sub-Saharan 


Africa would have on this development. Of course, manioc could be used to feed 


other kinds of livestock. Jones also recommends the introduction of "'... fairly 
simple machines for converting fresh roots into products that will stand storage 
and transportation.'"' At the present time the largest amount of labor time expen- 
ded is in the stage of processing manioc for consumption, not in its cultivation. 


Anthropologists should welcome the publication of studies of this kind 
since technology has been increasingly neglected in recent years in favor of kin- 
ship ''mathematics,'' studies of personality and culture, etc. Where this book is 
weak in placing manioc production in its proper cultural perspective, the African- 
ists among the anthropologists who have written so little about it are to blame, 
not the author, who is an economist. Those who are interested in the significant 
problems raised by the current debate over the validity of the old Boasian "' 
mic surplus" concept should find that studies of this kind will provide them with 


econo- 


the data for some definitive answers. 
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MIDDLE EASTERN CAPITALISM* 


Alec P. Alexander 
University of California 
Santa Barbara 


This collection of essays briefly surveys some of the more important eco- 
nomic trends and problems in the countries of the Middle East. The region is 
examined as a whole, with due recognition given to its diversity. The author jus- 
tifies the use of the term ''capitalism" as descriptive of the economic systems of 
the region, with the possible exception of Israel, by the portion of the area-wide 
national income spent by governments (which is comparable to that in the United 
States), extremely conservative monetary policies practiced by several countries, 
and acquisitive inclinations among individuals not unlike those of Western capita- 
lists. Several topics are discussed, but the core of the book lies in an analysis 
of some of the area's sources and uses of capital, state economic policies, entre- 
preneurial roles and the innovating influence of the foreign oil companies. The 


approach is eclectic. The more important elements of several problems are 


singled out and discussed in a manner showing the author's intimate familiarity 
with the area. The discussion is nontechnical. In some cases the probes attemp- 
ted do not go deeply enough, as may be expected of a short work covering a very 
broad subject. The book is of definite value as a brief synopsis of some of the 
maior forces shaping the economic destinies of the region as a whole. 


Often obscured by rapid political changes is the record of rapid economic 
growth in most Middle Eastern countries since the Second World War and espe- 
cially during the 1950s. Essay I briefly presents this record and points out some 
of the forces accounting for it. Thanks to huge oil revenues, for example, Kuwait 
was expected to invest in 1958 two-thirds of its national income in various social 
overhead projects. Oil revenues also contributed to the doubling of income per 
capita in Iraq between 1951 and 1956. The impact of oil revenues is much less 
noticeable, however, in Saudi Arabia and Iran, the other two major oil producing 
countries. Lebanon, Syria, Israel and Cyprus have realized annual rates of in- 
vestment of 15 to 25 percent of national income and income per capita rates of 4 
to 7 percent. Turkey, overcoming a 3 percent annual population increase was 
able to maintain a 3 percent annual rate of increase in its income per capita be- 
tween 1950-1956. In addition to oil royalties, capital transfers to the area from 
other sources have also been important. These include gifts and reparations to 
Israel, United States military and economic assistance, mainly to Iran and Turkey, 
pipeline transit fees to Syria, Lebanon and Jordan, Russian commitments to Egypt 
and Syria, remittances from overseas Lebanese, and large foreign balances accu- 
mulated by several Middle Eastern countries during the Second World War and up 
until the Korean War. The annual total of all these transfers comes to around one- 
fourth to one-sixth of the average income per capita for the area as a whole. Ob- 
viously, future economic development will depend on the area's capacity to main- 
tain this flow of capital and on its effective utilization. On the basis of man-land 


* A. J. Meyer, Middle Eastern Capitalism: Nine Essays, Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1959, 161 pp., i-viii, $3. 75. 
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ratios and capital available for investment, the author finds the outlook for the 
Middle East more encouraging than that for Asia. (Egypt is excluded from this 
generalization.) Also hopeful is the economic performance at the public level of 
such countries as Israel and Iraq, and of private investors in Syria, Turkey and 
Lebanon. 


Within the limits of available resources, the course of economic develop- 
ment has been shaped by the scope and quality of state policies and of entrepre- 
neurial activities. Two of the essays (III and VIII) deal with aspects of these 
questions. 


The characteristics cited of entrepreneurial activity in Middle Eastern 
countries are rather well known. To mention a few, enterprises are predomi- 
nantly commercial, there is a persistence of the family firm, there is time con- 
suming bargaining and the rational business practices of the West are only in- 
frequently present. (''Rational'' is used here in the narrow Weberian sense of 
the use of modern business accounting techniques. ) 


Informative and interesting are the observations on the origins of industri- 
al entrepreneurs. On the basis of the information cited by the author, several 
patterns of recruitment of entrepreneurs can be distinguished. One group of en- 
trepreneurs consists of outsiders. Displaced Armenians, Jews, European and 
Arab refugees, victims of ''international disaster," have sought to build their 
lives in new countries as industrial producers. Many brought with them a differ- 
ent cultural background which included a "producing" mentality and a capacity to 
appreciate economic opportunities. 


Turkey can be cited as an example of a second pattern of entrepreneurial 
recruitment. Industrialists in this country are virtually all Moslem Turks, trade 
being the single most important source of origin. This has now been documented. 1 
A nationalist government embarked on a program of reforming a traditional soci- 
ety and industrializing the economy through the establishment of state-owned enter- 
prises. In the course of the ensuing change a merchant group grew in numbers and 
importance. Eventually, under certain favorable conditions, enterprising mer- 
chants turned industrialists and, along with other ''middle class'' groups grown un- 
der the new regime, contributed to the liberalization of the state's policies. A re- 
forming state has thus contributed, even though unintentionally, to the development 
of an industrial entrepreneurial group. 


A third pattern is found in Iran since 1945. Families which are chiefly 
landowners are now found engaged in industrial activity. As the author points out, 
the shift has been made without the connecting link of commerce. At least in part, 
industrial initiative in Iran is seen as the result of fear of the consequences of 
Western impact. 


Put simply, Iranian landlords feel that the 1954 oil consortium agree- 
ment (which calls for large quantities of local purchasing), the seven- 
year plan, and American advisers' urging the Shah toward land reform 
and efficient tax collection signal the end of the old era. They are 
shifting to industry to avoid disaster (p. 39). 


Alec P, Alexander, 'Industrial Entrepreneurship in Turkey: Origins and 
Growth,"' Economic Development and Cultural Change, XVIII, July 1960, 
pp. 349-365. 
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In this case, it is the desire of a class to maintain its privileged position under 
changing conditions which motivates entrepreneurial initiative. 


The author finds that economic planning is a growing feature of Middle 
Eastern economies. The policies pursued by Middle Eastern governments might 
have been more appropriately described as policies of public investment of vary- 
ing degrees of intensity. On the whole, there is no evidence of effective coordina- 
tion of measures among the various sectors of the economies practicing ''planning"' 
which might lead towards the fulfillment of any predetermined national targets. 
Where plans are more comprehensive (e.g. in Pakistan), a gap exists between 
plan-making and plan execution. Heavy public investments, and therefore plan- 
ning in this sense, have already been traced to the possibilities arising from oil 
revenues and other capital transfers. On the other hand, the author says that 
Turkey, Egypt, Lebanon and Jordan, lacking the oil revenues, have not been faced 
with the opportunity of disposing of swollen government revenues and have so far 
One wishes that the author had examined in greater 


practiced little ''planning. 
detail the impact of state (including investment) policies upon economic develop- 
ment in the various countries. Lumping together Turkey and Jordan in the group 
of "non-planners,'' for example, obscures significant differences in state econo- 
mic policies in the two countries. 


Nationalist critics of the foreign oil companies in the Middle East have 
charged that little of the huge oil royalties rubs off on the mass of the people, that 
oil companies have identified themselves with feudal potentates and act like a state 
within a state. Events since the Second World War (and the warning given by the 
shutdown at Abadan) forced the oil companies to search for practices which would 
insure their continued existence. One result has been the "integration'"’ programs 
adopted during the 1950s. Essay VI discusses these policies. Broadly speaking, 
"integration'' describes the oil companies' efforts to encourage growth of local 
enterprises through the use of local contractors and suppliers, to promote expen- 
diture of employee wages for locally produced goods, and to enable employees to 
become home owners. In short, the objective is to make oil operation ''one"’ en- 
terprise rather than ''the'' enterprise in Middle Eastern countries. The need for 
these policies is indicative of the changing climate within which foreign investment 
must now operate. 


Another essay (II) draws several historical parallels between aspects of 
Middle Eastern economic development and Western history. One interesting ana- 
logy is seen between the influx of capital and precious metals in the sixteenth 
century Europe and the current oil revenues and other capital transfers in the 
Middle East. While sixteenth century Spain reacted one way to the influx of capi- 
tal and emerged bankrupt, Britain under the Tudor and Stuart monarchs reacted in 
another and set the stage for affluence. Saudi Arabia serves as the modern coun- 
terpart of Spain, while Iraq and Lebanon, gaining substantially from Middle Eas- 
tern capital inflows, more nearly parallel the British experience. Two other 
essays present case studies on the economy of Cyprus (IV) and the Turkish land 
reform (V). Among other things, the former stresses the dependence of Cyprus 
upon outside factors for its survival, while the latter illustrates the conservative 
nature of land reform as practiced in several countries in the Middle East. 


What can the West contribute to the development of the Middle East? The 
last two essays (VIII and IX) explore this question. The author charges that Wes- 


tern economic theory loses much of its relevance in the environment of the Middle 
East and must therefore be reshaped to heighten its validity in these economies. 
His particular arguments, however, do not seem to support this general conten- 


tion. For example, he states: 
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Another weakness of Western economic development theory lies in its 
failure so far to adjust its calculations to new paces of change and ac- 
celeration. Several Middle Eastern countries are now advancing net 
per capita incomes at rates two or three times those posted by Wes- 
tern nations in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Others are 
going ahead at ten times the rates of Western growth. Against this 
backdrop of rapid change and acceleration, Western concepts (based 
as they are on per capita income increases of | to 2 percent yearly) 
become largely meaningless (p. 119). 


What is Western economic development theory? Does the author refer to 
the Harrod-Domar type of analysis or to the Leibenstein develo pment model (to 
mention two different approaches)? If the former is logically consistent and rele- 
vant when an economy grows ata rate of 2 per cent per year, so is it when the 
economy grows ata rate of 8 percent. The latter particularly emphasizes the 
advantages of a rapid initial rate of development. Which theoretical concepts 
become meaningless as the economy under study accelerates its rate of growth? 
The author's charge is too vague to be taken seriously. The relevance of Wes- 
tern economic theory to non-Western institutional environments may raise some 
important methodological questions, but these should be left with the experts -- 
the economic theorists who are also familiar with the problems of underdeveloped 
economies. The author should have confined himself to the task he best knows how 
to perform, and performs creditably--analyzing economic developments in the 
Middle East. 


The book concludes with policy recommendations for the West, ranging 
from the promotion of the flow of private investment funds into the Middle East 
to the development of certain ''points of view'' among Westerners which will in- 
crease their capacity to interpret events in the Middle East. Development of 
such "points of view'' would produce "exportable Americans" capable of dealing 
with the problems facing them as government or business representatives in the 
Middle East. The author is on ground familiar to him again and offers much 
which is wise and thought-provoking. 
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COMMUNIST CHANGE IN CHINA* 


Morton H. Fried 


Columbia University 


Should an artist wish to draw a picture of frustration he could perhaps do 
no better than portray an American social scientist whose area specialty is China. 
Cut off, for more than ten years, from first hand observation and frequently stim- 

ted, during the same period, by announcements of staggering changes, the spe- 

ist in things Chinese, whatever his specific discipline, is dependent on such 
incomplete, frequently shallow, and otherwise unsatisfactory sources as the jour- 
nalistic record of Red China, the stories of expatriates, and the steadily increas- 
ng volume of books by Westerners who took the guided tour. Small wonder that 
we greet with great enthusiasm two volumes by Professor C. K. Yang, one of 
which deals with a particular village (I), the other being a more general study of 
1 particular group of institutions (II). Yet it must be acknowledged at once--and 
this is not the fault of C. K. Yang--that both books are already obsolete in terms 
of the events of the past two years, typified by the emergence of the commune. 
Having said this, we note from a less immediate point of view that Professor Yang, 
particularly in the book on the village, has given us a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution, something unique, that will bear study and be utilized as a source of da- 


ta for years and years to come. 


Actually, A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition is the first 


significant work to be published that describes the actual events and processes 


which accompanied and were engendered by the arrival of the Communists in po- 


wer ina specific Chinese village. ! Perhaps the nearest thing to this is the very 


study, done in 1956 by W. R. Geddes, of the Kiangsu village of K'aihsien- 
the village described by Hsiao-tung Fei in Peasant Life in China.2 Indeed, 


Yang, A Chinese Village in Early Communist Transition, Cambridge, 


sg cae Technology Press (Distributed by Harvard University Press), 
pp. xii + 284, $6.50. 


Yang, The Chinese Family in the Communist Revolution, Cambridge, 


Mass., The Technology Press (Distributed by Harvard University Press), 
1959, pp. xii + 246, $6.00. [To distinguish the two volumes in the body of 
this review, Roman numeral one (I) will refer to the first volume, above, and 
(II) will refer to the second. ] 


| write with awareness of the recent Revolution in a Chinese Village Ten Mile 
Inn by Isabel and David Crook, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. Without dis- 
cussing the character of the Crooks' work, which is more suitable to propa- 


gandists than to social scientists, we can differentiate their study because they 
did not have the opportunity to observe their village as it was prior to Commu- 


nist rule. 


Hsiao-tung Fei, Peasant Life in China, London, 1939. 
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the Geddes study makes a valuable extension of the C. K. Yang book and one hopes 
that its publication is forthcoming. 


Professor Yang's book on the village in transition is rooted in field study 
but supplemental material has been added on the basis of documentary research. 
In 1948, the author, then chairman of the Department of Sociology at: Lingnan Uni- 
versity, began to take his students to Nanching, a thoroughly agricultural village 
of about 1100 persons located five miles from Canton, where they learned field 
techniques. In October, 1949, the Communists took over the area and Yang says 
that ''field investigation became increasingly hazardous and difficult'' but conti- 
nued until 1951 (I:vii). Subsequently, Dr. Yang continued to collect relevant data 
from available Chinese newspapers, periodicals and similar sources; he has been 
nicely successful in collating numerous articles that give revealing glimpses of 
the agricultural villages in the Canton region. It is unfortunate with regard to 
both volumes, but especially in the case of the study of Nanching, that Dr. Yang 
has not seen fit to give us more of the background facts that would have enhanced 
technical appreciation of his study. Thus, practically nothing is said about the 
actual process of data collection. Again, ina situation such as this there is par- 
ticular value in knowing something about the author, such as his own relation to 


the people in the community, ? and the circumstances under which the project came 


to an end. In the case of Professor Yang, as with at least one other student of a 
particular Chinese community, departure from the field involved total loss of all 
notebooks and records. Fortunately, Yang was able to reprodute much of his ma- 
terial during the period immediately after he left China, but he warns us that his 
figures are approximate, particularly when they relate to production. For exam- 
ple, Yang's computation of rice yields in Nanching seems terribly low. He com- 
putes average yields ranging from approximately 1596 to 3570 pounds of rice per 
acre (1:27). By contrast, Fei estimated rice yields in Luts'un, Yunnan, as approx- 
imately 7500 pounds per acre for the best land and approximately 5700 pounds for 
medium grade land. Kiangts'un, Fie's village in Kiangsu, averaged about 4400 
pounds per acre. It is very difficult to understand the discrepancy, but two possi- 
bilities suggest themselves: the land in Nanching may be generally infertile, or 
the high rate of tenancy in Nanching may have led to falsification of yield figures, 
or both. 


Despite his status as an expatriate, and despite his clearly expressed dis- 
taste for many of the events which he observed or can assume to have taken place 
in the Communist remoulding of Nanching, Dr. Yang displays a high degree of ob- 
jectivity; more so, for example, than characterizes the earlier community stu- 
dies of H. T. Fei, with Fei's disdain for resident but unproductive landlords and 
his virulent contempt for all compradores. Yang's objectivity is most striking in 
his ability to discuss the development and progress of Chinese Communism as a 
largely autochthonous movement. Indeed, he frequently identifies explicit features 
of this development as continuations of traits or themes in traditional Chinese cul- 
ture. For example, Yang points out that neither the local political organization of 
Nanching nor its wider political setting ever conformed to Western concepts of 
democracy (I:104), and the C.C.P. has utilized much of the old process of local 
government, such as "informal consultation" and the resolution of differences pri- 
or to formal voting, as part of its own local procedures (1:94). Yet, there are 
limits to Yang's scholarly objectivity; at times this is a political matter, as in the 
frequent and indefinite use of the word "'torture,"' at other times he manifests a 


Dr. Yang first visited Nanching when he was 16 years old, which suggests that 
he had relatives in the village. 
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different kind of bias, as when he makes a blanket evaluation of the traditional 
marriage go-between as ''a diabolical character" (II:24). In this light, the review- 
er would select one of Yang's assumptions about traditional Chinese society for 
particular mention: reference is made to the postulated dominance of all sectors 
of traditional Chinese society by Confucianism (I:196) and the relative failure, con- 
versely, to give any consideration to the analysis of the subject in light of a theory 
of sub-cultures with special reference to socio-economic classes. Tribute is due 
Professor Yang, however, in this very matter for he differs from most other scho- 
lars who have taken the same widely held position by attempting to give evidence 
for it. This he does by -citing the results of an attitude survey which he made in 
1948 to ascertain the villagers’ understanding of three ideologies: Confucianism, 


" 


democracy and Communism. He discovered that ''villagers over forty years of 
age had a fairly complete cemprehension of the Confucian terms," but that there 
was less comprehension among the younger people (I:197). This is very signifi- 
cant, yet we area ware, as a matter of general theoretical knowledge, that differ- 
ences often exist between ideal and actual behavior, between overt and covert cul- 
ture. A conclusion such as Yang's statement that ''in the Republican period Confu- 
cianism as an institutionalized orthodoxy lost irretrievable ground among the 
younger generation" still seems somewhat questionable in implying that Confu- 
cianism pervaded all class sectors of traditional Chinese society until upset by 
essentially external pressures. 


Among the major contributions of Yang's village study, and of particular 
interest to readers of this journal, is the clear analysis of the economy of Nan- 
ching, its role in the general process whereby Communism came to China, and 
Yang's thoughtful evaluation of some economic threats to the preservation of the 
new regime. In brief, it is shown that the importance of kinship in structuring 
social relations in Nanching may have ameliorated economic hardship for some 
people, but did not obviate the very real system of stratification that underlay the 
ubiquitous class structure of Nanching (I:119). The irreducible fact that gave spe- 
cial significance to this matrix of stratification was the absolute shortage of food 
in Nanching. The village was dependent upon rice both as its staple and main ex- 
port. The net rice production available for local consumption (gross production 
less taxes and payments to absentee landlords) was about 482,000 lbs. , approxi- 
mately 40,000 lbs. short of Yang's estimated minimum requirement for the vil+ 
lage population. The difference was partially redressed "by nonagricultural 
earnings from outside the village" (1:55) but descriptions of sample peasant bud- 
gets reveals that ''middle" peasants, whose average operation involved about one 


and two-thirds acres for a family of about five persons, lived without savings and 


in perpetual jeopardy. A poor peasant, farming an acre or less, ''was at best 
some 30 percent short of subsistence requirements, even before he set aside any 
reinvestment capital for the crops of the following year" (1:60). It is perhaps sur- 
prising that, in an area which has known many peasant uprisings, Nanching had 

no history of involvement in such movements. Even more so when it is realized 
that poor peasants comprised 43.5 per cent of the total number of households in 
Nanching. But conflict in Nanching took place between individuals, not between 
classes, and the Communist rise to ascendancy took place outside the village. 


Professor Yang observed the process of economic change in its preliminary 
stages. When he was last in Nanching the village had undergone only the early re- 
distribution of land and he saw only the beginnings of the agricultural cooperatives. 
He has added data culled from the Mainland press to these observations and at- 
tempts to distill a picture of the situation as it existed in 1957. It may be that he 
gives undue emphasis to newspaper items which mention occurrences of difficulty 
and breakdown, for his picture does not conform to some others covering the same 
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period. Be this as it may, he draws certain highly interesting conclusions, assert- 
ing that the cooperatives failed to supply adequate income to a large portion of mem- 
bers and attributing the deficiency, at least in part, to low morale, wasteful proce- 
dures (example: the cooperative keeping of buffalo led to the neglect and death of 
many animals), the closing off of petty entrepreneurial roles and the at least par- 
tial elimination of cities as sources of income or the goals of migration. Drawing 
upon this analysis, Yang concludes that ''a return to the old roots of life is impos- 
sible and...the road toward collectivization and socialism is fraught with uncer- 
tainties"' (1:262). 


Curiously, Professor Yang does not explicitly link his pessimistic progno- 
sis for the collective movement with the startling innovation, in April 1958, of 
the commune, about which he speculates in a postscript. Yet, if he is essen- 
tially correct in his analysis, which portrays a general deterioration in the col- 
lective movement and a popular tendency, not toward increasing socialization of 
production, but towards a reconcentration of ownership in private hands (i:Chap- 
ters XVI and XVII; also pp. 212-13), we have here an implicit rejection of the 
view, widely propounded in certain circles, that the movement toward the com- 
mune was a grass-roots one, largely inspired by the masses. 


Whatever its genesis, the commune is regarded by Yang as a bold and fas- 
cinating experiment. He sees many potential advantages and strengths in this form 
of organization, but he also raises, albeit most briefly, a number of problems, 
each of tremendous moment. Most central is the riddle of productivity, which 
might be made weightier still if considered in the light of China's demographic 
future. Raising the problem of China's population, it is necessary to note that 
Dr. Yang's brief reference (II:217) to birth control under the C. C. P. is limi- 
ted to the period 1956-57 when Peking and the provincial governments were ex- 
ceedingly active in educating the public about contraceptive techniques and devi- 
ces. Since 1958, however, there has been a drastic shift in policy and though the 
precise policy regarding birth control is not clearly known, it is evident that it 
is receiving no overt official support. 


In this connection we might note the suggestion, e.g., of Warren Thomp- 
son, that one purpose of the drive towards the communes is to establish conditions 
which will lead to a general decline in mating and reproduction. Here Yang, with- 
out specifically raising this issue, stands to the contrary. His treatment of the 
commune, based, of course, on documentary research, not observation, includes 
the surmise that the commune will ''change the traditional family pattern, but... 
not destroy the nuclear fami'ty" (I:268). Dr. Yang attaches this speculation toa 
careful statement of conditions and indicates that things will be otherwise if there 
is dormitory segregation of the sexes. As of the early months of 1959, he com- 
ments, the evidence indicated a system under which the conjugal family remained 
a unit, at least for sleeping, but, in line with his fundamental view of Chinese 
Communist society as one that undergoes mercurial change, he ventures no pre- 
diction as to the line of the future. 


Though a few references have been made in the foregoing pages to the vol- 
ume devoted to the family, it deserves at least some independent treatment. Start- 
ing with a brief and sound review of the major struciural features of the family in 
traditional China, Yang proceeds to discuss the changes of the past decade in mar- 
riage, divorce, the position of women and younger people, and in the significance 
and structure of kin groups larger than the nuclear family. The reviewer heartily 
applauds Dr. Yang's consistent search for continuities and still more his frequent 
insistence on the earlier decades of this century as the temporal locus of many 
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changes. This position is not novel, but there is a considerable literature that 
seeks to portray the Communists as responsible for the entire gamut of change 

that China has recently experienced. Indeed, though in this country this is most 
often asserted by those who wish to condemn the Communist regime, in China it 

is a major theme in the Communist self-image. In this regard, it is unfortunate 
that C. K. Yang has neglected a fairly extensive literature that would have comple- 
mented many of his basic theses on the changes in Chinese familial life. Conspi- 
cuously absent is any reference to the work of M. H. Van der Valk, the student 
of Chinese family law, whose contributions should be utilized by anyone approach- 


ng this subject. 


Indeed, with respect to both of Yang's volumes, the reviewer felt disap- 
pointment in the failure to use, or even mention, many substantial works that 
would have added to the author's analysis. At an early point in his reading the re- 

ewer wondered if Dr. Yang's omissions were particularly of the works of the 
Western writers. For example, nothing is said of the study in the 1920s of a vil- 
lage in the general area of Nanching by D. H. Kulp, or of Olga Lang's book on the 
Chinese family. But there are even more items by Chinese writers that could have 
been used but were not; for example, Chen Ta's Emigrant Communities in South 


1a and the numerous articles relating to the environs of Canton which have been 

lished in various forms by Nankai University. Perhaps more startling is the 
omission of any reference to Mao Tse-tung's ''Report on an Investigation into the 
Peasant Movement in Hunan" which, written in1927, goes into detail on the posi- 
tion of the C. C. P. regarding the family and especially the status of women. 


Taking Dr. Yang's volumes together, we have a most interesting picture 
of some of the crucial changes in the world's largest single society. Among the 
special features of these volumes is their combination of a specific local frame of 
reference and a broader attempt to catch the national scene. Dr. Yang shows us 
how basic changes in the Chinese economy and political structure are ramifying 
through the larger culture, shifting the center of gravity of the system (apart from 
the top stratum of the C. C. P.) from the senior males to the young adults of both 
sexes, and bringing the Chinese family into harmony with the structural form the 
family has manifested elsewhere in the world in association with industrialization 


and modern economic organization. 


Where the juggernaut is headed is uncertain, except that there is small pro- 
bability of any return to traditional patterns. Grateful we are for such works as 
these: more grateful still would we be for the opportunity to carry our questions 
directly to Nanching and other Chinese localities, to make first hand observations 
of the communes, to have our social scientists visit the Mainland to continue the 


work so ably furthered by C. K. Yang. 
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The University of Chicago Press is pleased to announce the publi- 
cation of an exciting new quarterly 


MIDWAY 


a magazine of discovery in the arts and sciences 


a selection from the works of scholars the warld over 
as well as plays, poems, and stories 
chosen from journals and books published by the University of Chi- 


cago Press and presented in non-technical language for the layman 


MIDWAY 4 appears October, 1960, and includes ‘‘Social Change in 
Japan,’ by Kazuo Kawai; “‘The Cancer Problem: A Comprehensive 
Review,’ by George Crile, Jr., M.D.; ‘Selection and ‘Significance’ in 
the Modern Novel,"’ by David Daiches; Intellectual’s Clouded 
Mirror,’’ by Melvin Seeman; and other articles by Charles E. Osgood, 
Denison B. Hull, and Frank N. Freeman. 


One-year subscriptions at $3.50 or single copies at $1.00 are available from 
the University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 


BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 


In four years of operation, The Asia Foundation’s special project, Books for Asian 
Students, has serit one million selected books and 200,000 journals to more than 2,000 
libraries, universities and colleges, schools and civic organizations in Asia. These 
materials were donated by over 700 university and college groups, publishers, libraries 
and individuals in the United States. The great need for books and journals continues, 
as evidenced by increasing requests. 


Contributions of books and journals will be greatly appreciated. Books in every cate- 
gory on the university and college level in good condition published in 1946 or after, 
works by standard authors regardless of date, and scholarly, scientific or technical 
journals in runs of five years or more can be sent directly to: 


BOOKS FOR ASIAN STUDENTS 
21 DRUMM ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 


The Foundation will reimburse donors for transportation costs of substantial ship- 
ments. All contributions are tax deductible. 


The Asia Foundation, a non-profit, non-political organization, founded by private 
American citizens, supports individuals and groups in Asia who are working for edu- 
cational, cultural and community development. The Foundation maintains sixteen 
offices in Asia from Japan through Southeast Asia to Afghanistan. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND CULTURAL CHANGE 


MORAL BASIS OF A BACKWARD SOCIETY 
by Edward C. Banfield 


A socio-cultural study of a village in southern Italy, it analyzes the conditions 
which produced a community with an almost total lack of collective or co-operative con- 
cern for the common good, despite with extreme poverty, backwardness, and political 
lassitude. By revealing the predominance of a family-centered ethos, and by developing 
the concept of “amoral familism” and its implications, the author has explicated those 
factors which impede co-operation in the economic and political spheres of this “‘back- 


ward society’’ with direct relevance for other related cultures. \llustrated| $4.00 


MACHINE AGE MAYA: The Industrialization of a Guatemalan 
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URBANIZATION AND POPULATION CHANGE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN JAPAN* 


Irene B. Taeuber 
Office of Population Research, Princeton University 


Much of the fascination of the Japanese scene lies in the intricacy of the 
adjustments between old and new, the delicacy of patterns that were distinctively 
Japanese, and the clashes of disparate motivations and behavior. The specif- 
ically Japanese aspects of the modernization of economy and society permitted 
change to proceed with relative smoothness. From the demographic point of 
view, they were the means whereby Japan's society and economy moved in re- 
sponse to the stern requirements of her densely settled and continually increas- 
ing population. 


The movements to industrialization and urbanization in a densely settled 
agrarian area required specific types of changes, and these changes had to pro- 
ceed with reasonable rapidity. The growth of a commercial and industrial 
economy required an influx from the rural areas into the cities. The preserva- 
tion of the rural way of life under conditions of population increase required 
continuing exodus. Increasing contacts and changing population distributions 
tied urban and rural areas together in ever closer relationships, for the urban 
dwellers of today were the peasants of yesterday. The process of redistribution 
was continuous and quickening, for environmental sanitation, public health, and 
the increasing productivity of the modernizing economy reduced the rates of 
dying and so increased rates of population growth. Age at marriage and the 
rates of childbearing among the married did not remain at peasant levels among 
the educated, the upwardly mobile, or the urban population as a whole. Both 
death and birth rates changed with economic and social modernization, and the 
direction of the changes in both the components of the vital balance was gen- 
erally downward. The growth that began slowly and haltingly in the early nine- 
teenth century may terminate in the late twentieth century. 


The analysis here will concern the relations among population change, 
industrialization, and urbanization as these occurred within the Japanese cul- 
tural setting from the early seventeenth century to the middle of the twentieth 


Sections of this survey involve selections from or generalizations of 
analyses included in The population of Japan (Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1958), and '"'Continuities in internal migra- 
tion in Japan,"' in: Milbank Memorial Fund, Selected studies of migra- 
tion since World War I, Proceedings of the 1957 conference, New York, 
1958. Tables 2 and 3 are reproduced with the permission of the Prince- 
ton University Press, Tables 4 to 7 with the permission of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund. 
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2 URBANIZATION AND POPULATION CHANGE 
century. Perhaps something of the historically specific, the culturally unique, 


and the general can be distilled from an overview of the population transition in 
an urbanizing Japan over the last three and a half centuries. 


Some problems of analysis 


Empirical analysis of the urbanization of the population of Japan cannot 
be conceptually precise, nor can it be consistent from one time period to an- 
other. If urbanization is defined simply as the growth of cities, there are cif- 
ficulties in the definition of the city and in the availability of data that conform 
to the definition. If urbanization is defined culturally, socially, or economically, 
then many people resident in shi were not urban and many people resident in gun 
were not rural. Definitions of urbanization as a psychological process are at- | 
tractive theoretically, but analyses based on the usual geographic classifications 
of data would be crude in technique and approximate in verification or repudia- 
tion of hypotheses. 


If urbanization is a process, there should be gradations among a con- 
tinuum that would have some reflections in data for politically delineated areas. 
The resort to size of place in disregard of classifications as shi, machi, or 
mura is enticing, but increasing populations without urbanization may yield 
measures of a pseudo-urbanism that is simply increasing density. 


These many complications of conception, definition, and measurement 
occur at given times and over brief periods of time when cultures and economies 
are changing in established ways. Over the centuries there are changes in the 
functions of cities and the characteristics of urban populations. There are also 
changes in the relations of rural and urban populations, however defined and 
whatever the measurement. The growth of the industrial economy alters resi- 
dence patterns and social structures. Dichotomies of urban and rural yield to 
more complex classifications as the structural and functional interpenetrations 
proceed. Eventually, as in the New York-Northeastern New Jersey and the 
Tokyo-Yokohama metropolitan areas, simple concepts of the urban and the 
rural lose their usefulness. 


Both the significance of urbanization in the total demographic process 
and the data available for its measurement altered in the movement from the 
slowly changing population of the late Tokugawa bakufu through the formative 
decades of the Meiji era to the culmination of the traditional Japan in the late 
‘twenties and the early ‘thirties of this century. There were other and fre- 
quently divergent processes in the years of imperial expansion, war, defeat, 
and military occupation. There were again changes in the years when seeming 
restoration was occurring in a situation in which population facts barred resto- 
ration. Then in recent years there were extraordinary changes in rates of 
economic growth and urbanization, in rates of decline in mortality and fertility, 
and in the prospects for Japan's total population, its cities, and its urbanizing 
segments. 


The immediate implication of the conceptual and analytical difficulties 
in the study of urbanization is that research must proceed in a historically 
fragmented manner. Hence the introduction to this study is a description of the 
heritage of urbanization and population growth from Tokugawa to modern Japan. 
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Heritage 


It is somewhat artificial to begin a consideration of urbanization and pop- 
ulation growth with the early seventeenth century. Even then, Japan had long 
had a relatively dense population, and the long-run trend in numbers had been 
upward.1 There were cities and there was mobility, and those who lived in 
cities, towns, and villages were tied together in subsistence, disease, and 
death. Urban influences were limited, though, for most of the people lived in 
villages and labored in agriculture and related activities. The population prob- 
ably numbered less than 10 million in the thirteenth century, and it may have 
been as much as 18 million in the late sixteenth century. The great cities had 
reached appreciable sizes. Kyoto's resident population numbered 350 to 400 
thousand, while Osaka's numbered 275 thousand. The major population growth 
had occurred in the villages, for the productive activities outside agriculture 
were insufficient to absorb the major portion of a population increase of the 
order of that which occurred in Japan from the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. 


The Tokugawa bakufu developed a peaceful and ordered society that was 
favorable to the further increase of the population. Internal order and consoli- 
dated power were conducive to a greater regularity in agricultural production, 
an accumulation of food reserves in good years, and a more efficient and more 
nearly adequate movement of supplies to distressed areas. Expansions in cul- 
tivated acreage, improved yields, and more diversified production yielded 
larger surpluses for the cities, but there seems also to have been an improve- 
ment in living conditions and a reduction of mortality among the peasants. The 
increase in the numbers of the villagers was not rapid, but it did occur, and it 
was cumulative, not alone in numbers but in its associated social and economic 
difficulties. 


The evolution of a massive leisured class and the mobility implicit in 
alternate residence were alike factors in an increasing and generally non- 
productive urbanization. The great roads that went out from the Nihonbashi 
spread limited urbanization through the post stations and in the castle towns. 
As the numbers of the travellers and the quantities of commodities increased, 
so also did the concentrations of people and facilities along the roads. More- 
over, the leisured classes in the cities required major increases in the num- 
bers of people in the service, distributive, and transport occupations. House- 
hold industries and handicraft factories developed in each major area of con- 
centrated settlement. And, with increasing mobility and improving transpor- 
tation facilities, specialized industries developed in accessible centers. 


The rulers of the cloistered and rigidly structured state could not control 
the increase of the rural population, nor could they eliminate migration from 
the rural areas to the towns and cities. But increase could not continue indefi- 
nitely in the villages, and an urbanization not based on industrialization was 
limited in its capacity to absorb manpower. Death alone seemed a feasible 
control of growth, and death did in fact prevent any substantial growth of the 
population from the early eighteenth century to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This situation developed in a microcosm of islands in the eighteenth 


Taeuber, Irene B. The population of Japan. Chapter Il. "The changing 
population: Late twelfth to mid-nineteenth century," pp. 16-34. 
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century, but it is worthy of study as a prototype of problems that may confront 
many agrarian regions of Asia in the coming century. 


There is little nationwide documentation for the century and a quarter of 
the Tokugawa period when population was increasing and cities growing. For 
the last century and a half of the period when population was changing irregularly 
if at all, there are the periodic reports of the daimyo on the commoner popula- 
tions of their domains (Table 1). These reports are defective. There are in- 
consistencies in coverage, omissions of women and children, errors in regis- 
tration, and some evidences of recurrent reporting without relation to events. 
However, searches for the impact of the great famines, tests for internal con- 
sistency, and comparisons with the 1872 registrations in the kuni indicate sub- 
stantial correspondence between the records and the realities. The data do 
permit analysis, but it must be cautious. 


% 
' Table 1. The numbers of commoners, Japan and 
the great cities, 1726 to 1852 
(Population in '000) 


Year All Japan Edo Osaka Kyoto 


1726 26,549 472 
1732 26,922 — 534 390— 
1744 26, 153 527 — 
1750 25,918 510 404— 


1756 26, 062 506 410 
1762 25, 921 506 419 
1768 26, 252 508 411 
1774 25, 990 483 404 
1780 26,011 490 405 
1786 25, 086 457 380 
1792 24, 891 483 376 
1798 25, 471 492 379 


1804 25, 622 492 375 
1822 26, 602 521 377 
1828 27, 201 527 376 
1834 27, 064 523 359 
1846 26, 908 558-2 338 


1852 27, 201 574.2. 317 


Sources of data: All Japan: Honjo, Eijiro. Nihon jinko shi. 
Tokyo, 1941. P.65. Sekiyama Naotoro, Kinsei Nihon jinko 

no kenkyu. Tokyo, 1948. Appendix. Yuzuki, Jugo, and Horie, 
Yasuzo. “Hompo jinko hyo." Keizai shi kenkyu, No. 7, p. 188- 
210. May, 1930. 


a/ 1845. b/ 1854. c/ 1725. d/ 1736. e/ 1749. f/ 1729 
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If the years from 1600 to 1725 are viewed as a whole, there was an in-. 
crease in numbers from about 18 million to about 26 million. If the years from 
1726 to 1852 are viewed as a whole, there was little change in numbers. The 
reported commoner population was 26.5 million in 1726 and 27. 2 million in 
1852, an increase of two per cent in 125 years. Analysis of the reports for the 
kuni suggests that increase was more prevalent in the remote kuni beyond the 
mountains along the Sea of Japan, in southwestern Honshu, and in most of 
Shikoku and Kyushu. Decline was more characteristic of the regions around the 
great cities and in the kuni that furnished the rice for the urban concentrations. 
There were no firm trends of increase or of decrease in the registered popula- 
tions of Edo, Osaka, and Kyoto. However, the registers included only the 
commoners with fixed residence in the local areas. Excluded were nobility, 
daimyo, samurai, and retainers; people without class; casual workers and 
short-time migrants; and the refugees and the vagrants. Only the relatively 
stable groups were included in the registers, and so the reported populations 
were relatively stable. The statistical apparatus of the Tokugawa was not 
adequate to yield any answer other than that the great cities at least maintained 
their numbers in a period when the frequency of death had reduced national 
growth to negligible proportions. 


There were great cities in Tokugawa Japan, and there was substantial 
urban growth. The demographic correlates of urbanization were similar to 
those of modern Japan in some respects, different in others. The urban popu- 
lations were weighted with men, and the cities were abodes for youth rather 
than the aging and the aged. Marriage was less frequent than in the rural areas, 
and it occurred at later ages. Birth rates were lower, and families were 
smaller. There are suggestions in the declining sex ratios that indigenous 
urban populations and more balanced migrant streams may have been developing 
in the Tokugawa period. All these are the familiar characteristics of urban 
populations as contrasted with rural ones. The great differences lay in the 
hazards of life in general and the special dangers inherent in urban life. Flights 
to and from the cities were episodic, for relief from famine or escape from 
epidemic might send the moving peasants into the cities or the new urban 
dwellers back to the villages. For the total population of an Edo or an Osaka, 
though, there could be no successful flight from death. 


The cities were consumers of men. Continual replenishment from the 
countryside was essential to continued existence. Thus indigenous urban pop- 
ulations could build up only slowly. Thus the culture of the masses had to re- 
main close to that of the areas from which the cities drew their migrants. The 
dominance of urban vital processes by migration and death may have reduced 
urban-rural differences, but it precluded urbanization in depth for most of 
those who were technically urban. 


We have emphasized the great cities of premodern Japan. There were 
lesser cities and towns, and there were areas where urban and rural popula- 
tions and occupations were intermingled. This dispersed urban life, as the 
concentrated urbanization of the great cities, spread the urban ideal among 
some of the rural youth. 


The cities of the feudal period were the physical and demographic bases 
for the rapid industrialization and urbanization of the extraordinary century from 
1858 to 1958. However, the national population of some 30 millions was pre- 
dominantly agricultural in occupation and rural in residence. Here new life was 
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produced abundantly, and the average life was brief. Birth rates were 45 or 
more per 1, 000 total population, death rates almost as high in normal times and 
far higher in badtimes. The expectation of life at birth was probably 25 to 30 
years. There was some limitation of child bearing and child rearing, but it 
could not have been both persistent and widespread. If 300 to 400 of each 1, 000 
babies born died within the first year, few families had the numbers of sur- 
viving children that required decisions as to infanticide. The real problem of 
Tokugawa Japan was the maintenance of a birth rate high enough to balance the 
death rate inherent in the conditions of the period. The Japanese maintained 
that adequate birth rate, for population did not decrease except in the regions 
and during the periods of severe and cumulative catastrophe, and then there 
was recovery of numbers in a few decades. 


‘ne abortion and infanticide of premodern Japan evidenced a rational 
approach to human reproduction, and they bequeathed a tradition of family limi- 
tation to modern Japan. In the Tokugawa period itself, they involved more a 
rearrangement of the age at death in childhood and a selective redistribution of 
the chances of survival than a powerful det rrent to population increase. 


This statement on the levels of birth and death rates in the late Tokugawa 
period is a summary statement of a rather complex and diversified analysis of 
the interrelations that had to. exist to produce the data of the Tokugawa counts, 
the Meiji registrations, and the modern censuses. It has been presented with 
reference to the demographic balance at the end of the Tokugawa period. If the 
focus is shifted to the heritage of a modernizing Japan, the economic difficulties 
inherent in the demographic situation emerge in clear focus. The population 
was already settled densely on that small portion of the land that was cultivable 
by the then current techniques. There was room for expanded cultivation in the 
areas already utilized, and Hokkaido was available as a frontier. Yields could 
be and were improved, remarkably so. But economic development that was to 
increase per capita product would be negated if the developmental impetus of 
increases in agricultural product meant only consumption by more people. 
Modern Japan inherited a difficult man-land relationship and a hazardous 
demographic balance. 


Statistics and movement, 1872 to 19182 


The development of a statistical system for the collection and processing 
of information on the population is an aspect of general economic and social ad- 
vance. Japan's modernization of her system involved a return to the principles 
of the registration laws of the Taika period. The koseki provided a contained, 
continuous, and therefore internally consistent record of numbers, births, 
deaths, and migrations. Unfortunately, the records were not complete and the 
internally consistent data did not always accord with reality. The vital records 
approached relative completeness about the time the registration compilations 
were abandoned in favor of the enumerative census as a source of data on the 
size, distribution, and composition of the population. This was the year 1920. 
Thus the first three-quarters of a century of halting and then quickening demo- 
graphic transition is lost irrecoverably insofar as precise measurements are 


Taeuber, op. cit. Part II. The transition, 1852-1918. 
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concerned. Intensive study is required before there can be even approximate 
measurement of the course, the distribution, and the characteristics of the 
population in the period between the opening to the West in the middle of the 
nineteenth century and the taking of the first enumerative census at the end of 
the second decade of the twentieth century. And measurement is essential to 
the analysis of the demographic aspects of this first instance of the industraili- 
zation in a densely settled Asian country. 


It would be unwise to rush rapidly through a task that needs prolonged 
research, Hence no reconstruction of the "'true'' course of events from the 
opening to the West or the Meiji Restoration to 1920 is attempted. Instead, 
there is discussion of the nature of the population statistics derived from the 
registration system, with emphasis on the biases in the measurement of the 
urban population and its characteristics. There is then cautious use of the 
defective data to summarize the advancing urbanization of the period. 


The establishment of a continuous registration system was a heroic 
undertaking. Most people were included in the earliest registers, and gradually 
procedures were improved, personnel trained, and people educated so that more 
of the names of the newly born were added to the registers and more of the 
names of the dead were removed from them. The compilations of the records 
for 1872 suggest that the earliest procedures were rough indeed.3 Only a little 
more than one-fourth of those whose names were included in the registers were 
below age 15, while one in each ten men was aged 60 or over. The numbers of 
men and women aged 40 to 79 were identical--5, 091,071. Interestingly enough, 
the ratios of men to women were those that would be expected if there had been 
little sex-selective infanticide throughout the period covered by the lives of all 
those registered in 1872. 


In each year after 1872 some portion of the births and deaths that oc- 
curred were registered, and some that had previously escaped registration were 
entered in the registers. Initially the additions to the registers were more 
numerous than the current balances of births and deaths, but gradually the situa- 
tion was reversed, By the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries most 
of the individuals then alive had had their names added to the registers. The 
removal of the names of the dead was a more difficult problem, for the fact of 
death could not be assumed in the absence of direct information until the indi- 
vidual would have had to join the advanced centenarians had he been alive. Thus 
the young were too few, while the aging and the aged included many of the non- 
existent. 


Revised annual estimates of the de facto population within Japan for the 
years from 1872 to 1925 were made by allocating delayed registrations of births 
and deaths back to the year of occurrence. * This procedure smoothed the annual 


Nihon. Naikaku tokei-kyoku. Bureau de la statistique générale. Nihon 
teikoku jinko seitai tokei. Etat de la population de l'Empire du Japon au 
decembre 1908. Annex, Chapter II, pp. 2-5. 


Nihon, Naikaku tokei-kyoku. Bureau de la statistique generale. Popu- 
lation du Japon depuis 1872. Tokyo, 1930. 
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changes, and it lifted the earlier segment of the growth curve. The initial reg- 
istration population of 1872 had been 33.1 million; the revised estimate was 
34.8 million. It should be noted, though, that those who had lived and died 
without benefit of inclusion in koseki were excluded from revisions based on 
koseki records. 


The severe limitations and the serious errors of the registration system 
as a source of statistical data did not lie in the total numbers of the people but 
in their distribution and their characteristics as between rural and urban areas. 
When the koseki records were used directly for statistical purposes, they 
yielded populations distributed according to place of honseki. Since changes of 
honseki involved the relations of individual to family or of branch to main 
family, decisions to transfer honseki from areas of ancestral origin to areas of 
present residence were not made casually or quickly. A description of the pop- 
ulation by place of honseki included in the rural areas practically all the recent 
migrants to urban areas, together with some major fraction of the migrants of 
the current generation and some minor fraction of the migrants of the preceding 
generation. The city populations included only those whose long domicile or 
loose integration in a family had led to the transfer of honseki. The urban pop- 
ulation as thus defined was socially meaningful, but its size, its composition, 
and its changes had only indirect relevance to the measurement of the changing 
populations living in urban areas and industrializing regions. 


The statisticians who struggled with data from the registration system 
were aware of the problems of honseki allocations of the population, and so there 
were provisions for adding to the koseki information on movements that in- 
volved changes of de facto residence.» These modifications of honseki popula- 
tions to take account of the numbers and occasionally the characteristics of the 
migrants were presented as present resident populations. The concept was 
appropriate, but there was only limited consistency between requirements and 
actions. The honseki populations of the rural areas minus the registered out- 
migrants would yield de facto rural populations--provided return migrants re- 
ported their arrivals. The honseki populations of urban areas plus the regis- 
tered in-migrants would yield de facto urban populations--provided departing 
residents reported their departures. In fact, individuals and household heads 
were more likely to report arrival in a new area than departure from an old 
one. By definition, though, those who had moved into one area had departed 
from another area. Thus there was a necessary balance for Japan as a whole. 
No such balancing of in- and out-migrants need occur for an area within the 
country. 


There was another possibility in addition to the compilation of the legally 
resident or honseki populations and the de facto current resident populations as 
derived from the registration system, and that was enumeration of the popula- 
tion. Initially the police were instructed to count the population at the same 
time that the quinquennial registration compilations were made. The count was 
incomplete, and the errors were selective with reference to area, sex, and age. 
The police missed children, and men in the mobile ages missed the police. 


See especially: Nihon. Naikaku tokei-kyoku. Bureau de la statistique 
générale. Taisho ni'nen matsu jinko seitai chosa no kekka ni yoru teikoku 
jinko gaisetsu. [Outline of the Japanese population based on the results of 
the static survey of population as of the end of 1913.] Tokyo, 1916. 
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Some illustrations of the problems of the data on urban populations in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries may reenforce the verbal cautions 
on the casual use of the figures and strengthen the plea for careful analytical 
study of local and national records in Japan. The ''size'' and "increase" of the 
six great cities in the period from 1903 to 1908 are given here for the legally 
domiciled and the present resident populations, numbers being in thousands: 


Honseki Present resident 
City 1903 1908 1903 1908 


Tokyo 1, 008 1, 139 1, 819 2, 186 
Yokohama 168 198 326 394 
Nagoya 187 248 289 378 
Osaka 591 668 996 1, 227 
Kobe 174 219 285 378 
Kyoto 308 329 381 442 


Comparisons of the populations of the great cities as enumerated in 1920 
with the honseki and present resident populations in the last registration com- 
pilations indicate that the de facto populations of the cities were intermediate 
between the honseki and the present resident ones. The following comparisons 
of honseki, present resident, and police count figures for 1908 suggest that the 
same relationship existed at this earlier period. Again, numbers are in 
thousands:7 


City Honseki Police count Present resident 


Tokyo 1,139 1, 488 2, 186 
Yokohama 198 245 394 
Nagoya 248 296 378 
Osaka 668 993 1, 227 
Kobe 219 328 378 
Kyoto 329 379 442 


The analytical difficulties are even more serious than indicated by these 
figures on total populations, for the omissions and inclusions in the various types 
of residence allocations were selective by sex and age. The illustration given 
here is a comparison of the age structure of Tokyo-fu in the honseki population 
and the police count of 1908. Numbers are in thousands:8 


Nihon. Naikaku tokei-kyoku. Bureau de la statistique générale. Nihon 
teikoku jinko seitai-tokei. Etat de la population de l'Empire du Japon au 
31 décembre 1903. Table II, p. 15. Ibid, 1908. Table II, p. 15. 


Op. cit., 1908. Table Il, p. 15; Annex I, Table Ill, p. 9. 


Ibid., 1908. Table XIII, pp. 270-282; Annex I, Table IV, pp. 10-45. 
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Age Police count Honseki Difference 


All ages 2, 329 1,874 455 


0-4 255 232 
5-9 229 200 
10-14 232 174 
15-19 258 158 


20-34 665 468 
35-44 285 229 
45-64 324 320 


65 and over 81 93 


A rapid growth of cities and a widespread urbanization of the population 
structure were occurring throughout the period from 1872 to 1920. This is true 
whatever the criterion of urban and whatever the type of residence allocation. 
The broad picture is given in Tables 2 and 3, first for the prefectures in the 
years from 1903 to 1918, next for the nation by numbers and sizes of com- 
munes in the years from 1888 to 1918. Since questions of definition and the 
evidences of urbanization have been discussed in some aetail elsewhere, there 
need not be repetition here. 


The major process involved in the growth of cities and urban areas in the 
formative decades of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries was mi- 
gration. Birth rates were lower in the cities, and death rates were higher. 
Migration that was selective of the young and the single among men contributed 
little immediately to the natural increase of the urban population. Thus the 
cities and the industrial regions became and continued places of destination for 
migrants. In 1913, about one-seventh of those with honseki in the prefectures 
surrounding or accessible to the great cities had moved away from the place of 
honseki, while one-fourth to two-fifths of the residents of the metropolitan pre- 
fectures were not living in their place of honseki. Agricultural prefectures lost 
by the interprefectural exchanges, while industrial prefectures gained. Most of 
the movements of people with honseki in agricultural prefectures were local, 
i.e., to another village in the same gu eur or another gun in the same prefecture. 
Most of the movements in the metropolitan prefectures were interprefectural. 


Out-movement was associated with rurality, in-movement with urbaniza- 
tion. The correlation between the proportion of in-migrants in the present 
resident population and the proportion of the population living in communes 
below 10,000 was -.74. The ratio of children to women was associated posi- 
tively with the proportion of the population in communes below 10, 000 (. 43) and 
negatively with the proportion of in-migrants (-. 37). 


The migrations and their associated population redistributions in the early 
decades of the twentieth century were reflected in the information on place of 
births in 1920. The relations of internal migration to urbanization are apparent 
in a comparison of the migrant status of the populations of Tokyo prefecture, 
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the other five prefectures containing the very large cities, and the other 41 pre- 
fectures of Japan. 9 


The other The other 
All Tokyo five urban forty-one 
Migrant status ratios Japan prefecture prefectures prefectures 


Out-migrants per 100 born in 
prefecture 14.9 13.6 12.8 15.3 


In-migrants per 100 resident 
in prefecture 14.9 47.0 25.2 


Net migration per 100 resident 
in prefecture 0.0 38.6 


In-migrants per 100 out- 
migrants 100.0 564. 0 230. 0 


The great divide in the statistics available for the analysis of the urbani- 
zation of the population of Japan is the year 1920. Prior to that, there are the 
prolific but biased products of a registration system adapted to an agrarian 
society but functioning in an increasingly mobile and industrial one. After 1920, 
there are the prolific and precise though occasionally limited products of quin- 
quennial enumerations. Fortunately for population research, the year 1920 was 
not a great divide in the demographic behavior of the Japanese people. Trends 
in numbers, distribution, characteristics, and vital rates proceeded somewhat 
erratically from the late Tokugawa period through the Restoration and the 
period when the registration system was being established. There was accelera- 
tion in rates of change and increasing regularity in its occurrence as indus- 
trialization advanced and cities became increasingly ways of life for families as 
well as abodes for single men. There was a spurt in industrial growth and 
urbanization in the years of World War I, and there were many deaths in the 
influenza pandemic. On the whole, though, there were ordered changes 
throughout the first three decades of the twentieth century. Hence the further 
discussions of rural-urban differences and trends in urbanization will be based 
on the data of the enumerative censuses that were taken in the years from 1920 
to 1955. 


Nihon, Naikaku tokei-kyoku. Taisho ku'nen kokusei chosa hokoku. 
IV.A.1. Zenkoku no bu. Jinko, taisei, shussei chi, nenrei, haigu 
kankei, kokuseki, minseki, shotai. Table 6. 
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Table 3. The present resident population by size 
of commune, 1888 to 1918 


Size of commune 1888 1893 1898 1903 1908 1913 


Numter of communes 


Total 15,160 14,778 13,532 


Under 10, 000 14,946 14,545 13, 262 
10, 000-49, 999 196 212 245 
50, 000-99, 999 12 13 16 
100, 000 and over 6 8 9 


Population (in '000) 


Total 40,106 42,060 45,403 48,543 


Under 10, 000 34,936 35,344 37,302 38,559 
10, 000-49, 999 2,214 3,412 3,774 4,446 
50, 000-99, 999 534 789 829 1,077 
100,000 andover 2,422 2,515 3,498 4,470 


Percent distribution 


Total 100.0 100.0 R 100. 0 


Under 10, 000 79.4 
10, 000-49, 999 9.2 
50, 000-99, 999 2.2 
100, 000 and over '. 9.2 


Total 


Under 10, 000 

10, 000-49, 999 
50, 000-99, 999 
100, 000 and over 


Sources of data: Reference, Table 2. Reproduced from: Taeuber, op. cit., 
Table 13, p. 49. 


14 
1918 
12,455 12,356 12, 261 
12,080 11,887 11,705 
344 432 510 
19 26 32 
10 1 14 
1,742 55,132 58, 067 
38,843 39,907 39,545 
6,009 7,431 8,968 
a 1,353 1,856 2, 282 ; 
5,537 5,938 7, 292 
$190.0 100.0 100.0 
15.1 72.4 68.1 
11.6 13.5 15.4 
2.6 3.4 3.9 
10.7 10.8 :12.6 
Percent change 
4.9 7.9° 6.9 6.6 6.6 5.4 
" 1.2 5.5 3.3 0.8 2.7 -0.9 
. 54.1 10.6 17.8 35.2 23.7 20.8 
‘ 47,8 5.1 29.9 25.6 37.2 23.0 
3.8 39.1 27.8 23.9 7.2 22.8 
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Increase and urbanization, 1920 to 1955 


In 1872, Japan had a total population of about 35 million. In 1920, 
55 million people lived in the area that now constitutes Japan. There were 
378 people per square mile of total land area. There were 2, 800 people for 
each square mile of cultivable land. The population remained predominantly 
rural and agricultural. One-fifth of the people lived in shi, while two-thirds 
lived in machi or mura with populations of less than 10 thousand. 


In the 35 years from 1920 to 1955 there was continuing population in- 
crease--from 55 million in 1920 to 64 million in 1930, 73 million in 1940, 
83 million in 1950, and 89 million in 1955. The increase between 1920 and 1955 
was as great as the entire population of Japan at the time of the Meiji Restora- 
tion. The increase alone would have peopled an empty Japan with almost 225 
persons per square mile of total land area. Evenly distributed, it would have 
provided 1, 700 persons for each square mile of cultivable land. 


These striking figures on population growth are not the preface to a sad 
tale of pressure on the land but a measure of the contributions that industriali- 
zation and urbanization had to make--and did make--to the preservation of the 
levels of living and the traditional ways of life in Japan's villages. The density 
of agricultural population on cultivated land did not increase except temporarily 
during the period of defeat. Neither did it decline appreciably except with 
mobilization for total war. Practically all the increase in the population was 
absorbed in non-agricultural industries and in urban or urbanizing areas. The 
following figures on the economically active male popuiation need no verbal 
amplification:10 


Numbers in '000 Percent in 
Year All industries Agriculture agriculture 


1920 16, 820 7, 469 44.4 
1930 18, 878 7, 465 39.5 
1940 19, 599 6, 271 32.0 
1947 20, 622 8,013 38.9 
1950 21,811 7,819 35.8 
1955 23, 848 7, 088 29.7 


In occupational terms, the fundamental process was the growth of em- 
ployment outside agriculture. In demographic terms, the fundamental process 
was the growth of cities and urbanized areas. The population in shi increased 
from 10.0 million in 1920 to 15.4 million in 1930, 27.5 million in 1940, and 
50. 0 million in 1955. There were slowly changing numbers of people in the gun 
and rapidly changing numbers in the shi, particularly the six great cities. In 
percentage terms, there were declining proportions of the people in the gun and 
increasing proportions in the shi:11 


10. Taeuber, op. cit., p. 87. 


11. Taeuber, op. cit., p. 78. 
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Area 1920 1930 1955 


All Japan 100. 0 100. 0 


Six cities R 11.8 15.9 
Other shi 12, 2 40.4 
Gun 76.0 43.7 


Measurements of change as industrialization and as urbanization have 
been presented as separate sets of figures. In the dual economy of Japan, those 
who lived in great cities seldom tilled the fields, but the major portion of the 
families who did till the fields had to have income from sources other than agri- 
culture. Household industries, small factories, services, and the distributive 
trades provided non-agricultural employment in rural areas. In rurality and in 
occupational structures there were gradations rather than separate compart- 
ments. The situation is pictured here in terms of the percentage industrial 
composition of the gainfully occupied population by size of commune in 1930. 12 


All Below 10, 000- 50, 000- 100, 000 
Industry Japan 10, 000 49, 999 99, 999 and over 


All gainfully 
occupied 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 


Agriculture 
and forestry 47.7 ~~ 68.1 29.9 5.6 2.5 


Fishing 1.9 23 , 22 1,2 0.5 
Mining 1.1 0.7 3.4 1.9 0. 2 
Manufacturing 19. 8 12.3 26.5 36.7 35.8 


Trade and 
commerce 16.6 8.7 21.8 31.1 35.9 


Transportation and 
communication 3.2 1.8 4.0 6.3 6.3 


Public service and 
professional 6.8 4.4 8.2 12,2 12.4 


Domestic 2.7 1.5 3. 6 4.6 5.7 
Other 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.4 0.7 


Thus the shi were distinctively urban in the structure of the labor force, and 
most of the mura were distinctively rural. In absolute figures, however, three- 
fourths of all those engaged in manufacturing industry in 1930 lived in gun, one- 
fourth in shi. 


12, Tachi, Minoru, and Ueda, Masao. "Demographic research on the dif- 
ferences of the fundamental population phenomena by the size of com- 
munity. '' The First General Meeting of the Population Association of 
Japan, Data Paper, March 19, 1949. 
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The critical demographic distinction between the urban and rural popula- 
tions was that between agriculture combined with the handicraft and small scale 
production of the traditional society on the one hand and the cluster of activities 
associated with modern factory production and wage labor on the other. The 
critical movement was neither technically defined industrialization nor admin- 
istratively defined urbanization but the departure from agriculture. This de- 
parture has been the pervasive process of normal development in Japan. It has 
involved residential and occupational shifts within each of the prefectures, and 
it has meant the differential growth of the prefectures according to the extent of 
the achieved industrialization. So close were the associations and so continuous 
the migrant flows that there were direct associations between the characteristics 
of rural and urban populations within prefectures, and there were measurable 
associations between the characteristics of urban areas and those of the regions 
from which most of the migrants came. Urbanization was city growth, but it was 
much more. It was the total transformation of regions as they moved from the 
ancient agrarian to the modern industrial base. There was industrialization and 
urbanization within each prefecture, and there were continuing migrant flows 
from the less industrial and urban to the more industrial and urban prefectures. 


The joint goals of statistically feasible and analytically meaningful classi- 
fications are reached by tracing Japan's transformation for industrial groupings 
of the prefectures rather than for the changing and often artificial areas of the 
shi and the . The division into groups was made on the basis of the percent- 
age of the employed labor force in primary industry in 1955, 13 


In the years from 1920 to 1955, population increased slowly in the agri- 
cultural prefectures (Groups IV, V, and VI), rapidly in the industrial prefectures 
(Groups I and II), Numbers and intercensal changes are given in Table 4. The 
relative increases in the populations of the seven industrial prefectures on the 
one hand and the 32 agricultural prefectures on the other not only measure the 
growth of the major metropolitan and industrial regions but suggest the services 
of such regions to the absorption of the continuing population increase from the 
rural and agricultural regions. The percentages of the total national increase 
absorbed in the two contrasting types of prefectures are given here for selected 
intercensal periods: 


13, The groupings were as follows: 1. Less than 10 percent in primary in- 
dustry: Tokyo, Osaka. I. 10 to 29 percent: Kanagawa, Aichi, Kyoto, 
Hyogo, Fukuoka. II. 30 to 44 percent. Gifu, Shizuoka, Nara, 
Wakayama, Hiroshima, Yamaguchi. IV. 45 to 54 percent. Tochigi, 
Gumma, Saitama, Toyama, Ishikawa, Fukui, Yamanashi, Mie, Shiga, 
Okayama, Tokushima, Kagawa, Ehime, Saga, and Nagasaki. V. 55 to 
59 percent. Miyagi, Yamagata, Fukushima, Chiba, Niigata, Nagano, 
Tottori, Shimane, Kochi, Kumamoto, Oita, Miyazaki. VI. 60 percent 
and over. Aomori, Iwate, Akita, Ibaraki, Kagoshima. (Hokkaido, 42 per- 
cent.) 

In earlier analyses, groupings were based on the percentages for 1930 
rather than for 1955. Differences in the listings of the prefectures were 
slight. Analysis of the rankings in 1920, 1930, 1940, and 1955 indicate 
remarkable similarities. None of the conclusions derived from the data 
presented here would be altered if the analyses had been made for 
groupings of prefectures based on the data of earlier censuses. 
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The 7 The 32 
industrial agricultural 
Years prefectures prefectures 


1920-1925 52 ° 35 
1935-1940 72 15 
1945-1947 57 31 
1950-1955 70 16 


Migration and industrialization 


The migrations that accomplished the redistribution of the maturing 
youth of the rural areas had been in process long before 1920, and they con- 
tinued at generally increasing rates except for the interruptions of the late 
years of the war and the early years of the peace. The following comparisons 
of the place of birth and the place of residence of the Japan-born population of 
Japan in 1920 are expressed in terms of migrants per 1,000 Japan-born resi- 
dent population: 14 


Prefectures 
in industrial In- Out- Net Total 


groups migrants migrants migrants migrants 
All Japan 149.8 149.8 0.0 299. 7 


440.9 81.5 359. 4 522. 4 
204. 8 108. 0 96.8 312, 8 
76.4 171.8 ~95.4 248, 2 
75.6 207.5 -131.9 283.1 
62.5 163.8 -101, 2 226. 3 
49.3 151.9 -102, 7 201. 2 


Hokkaido 470.9 31.2 439.7 502. 0 


In the period after 1920, when measurement is possible, rates of natural 
increase were lowest in the industrial prefectures, highest in the agricultural 
prefectures and Hokkaido. If there had been no migration, increasing propor- 
tions of the total population would have lived in the agricultural areas, declining 
proportions in the industrial areas. The actual pattern of population increase 
was the reverse. Rates of increase were highest in the industrial prefectures, 
lowest in the agricultural prefectures. Year by year and decade by decade, 
major and generally increasing proportions of the natural increase of the agri- 
cultural areas were transferred to the industrial areas. The following summary 


14, Reference to source, Footnote 9. 
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Table 4. Population changes, 1920 to 1955, prefectures in 
industrial groups based on percent of employed 
labor force in primary industry, 1955 


All Prefectures in industrial groups 
Japan I Iv VI Hokkaido 


Population (in '000) 


55,391 6,287 9,190 6,518 13,216 2, 359 
59,179 7,545 9,899 6,887 13,646 2, 499 
63,872 8,949 10,913 7,231 14,221 2,812 
68,662 10,667 12,084 17,646 14,671 3, 068 
72,540 12,148 13,401 7,932 14,932 3, 273 


71,998 6,289 11,896 8,697 17,575 3,518 


78,101 8,335 13,316 9,077 18,218 3, 853 
83,413 10,135 14,551 9,385 18,749 4, 296 
89,276 12,655 16,105 9,777 19,085 


Percent change 


1920-1925 7.7 
1925-1930 10, 2 
1930-1935 10.7 
1935-1940 10.9 


1940-1945 -11,2 


1945-1950 


1945-1947 
1947-1950 


1950-1955 


Source of data: Nihon. Sori-fu, tokei-kyoku. Office of the Prime Minister, 
Bureau of Statistics, Nihon tokei nenkan, [Japan statistical yearbook, 1955- 
56.] Table 7, pp. 12-15. Ibid. Showa 30-nen kokusei chosa hokoku. Dai- 
ikkan, JinkO sosu. Table 5, pp. 28-31. 


1/ Population as of November 1, 1945, with additions for an estimated 
1,000, 000 soldiers and civilians in overseas military service. 


2/ Population in 1950 within the approximate areas of the country in 1955. 
Reproduced from: Taeuber, Irene B. "Continuities in internal migration in 


Japan." Selected studies of migration since World War Il. Proceedings of the 
1957 Conference, Milbank Memorial Fund, New York, 1958. P. 44. 
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1925 
1930 
1935 
1940 
19451/ 
1947 
1955 
5.6 5 4.9 5.0 5.9 
5.0 4.2 5.2 6.4 12.6 : 
5.7 32 3.4 5.2 9.1 
3.8 1.8 | 6.7 
9.6 17.4 10.2 7.5 
| 15.8 61.1 23:3 7.9 6.9 7.6 14,1 22: i 
8.5 32.5 1429 4.4 4.8 6.5 9.5 
6.8 21.6 9.3 3.4 2.9 2.6 Tea 13.6 
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figures give the net migration per 1,000 midperiod population in the inter- 
censal periods, 15 


Prefectures in 1920 to 1925 to 1930 to 1935 to 1950 to 
industrial groups 1925 1930 1935 1940 1955 


7 91.4 98.2 62.4 163.9 
6 26. 2 32.0 43, 2 38.8 
-15.0 -22.3 -9.5 -12,2 -21.5 
-35.1 -27.1 -32,3 -32,7 ~48.6 
-23.8 -24.9 -39.0 -48. 3 -54,3 
-37,7 -29.5 -39.5 ~45.0 0 


117. 
7. 


-62, 4 7.7 -16.4 -20.8 10.9 


Both the figures on historic migration in 1920 and those on migrations in 
the intercensal periods from 1920 to 1955 are net figures. The 1920 figures 
picture the net result of all movements that had occurred between the date of 
birth of the oldest living inhabitant and October 1, 1920. The rates of inter- 
censal migration are the difference between numbers of out-migrations and 
numbers of in-migrations over five year periods. Neither yields specific 
evidence on the types of interchanges occurring among the agricultural and 
industrial prefectures, 


If migration is a function of the location of people in relation to the loca- 
tion of employment opportunities, then a given area should lose migrants to 
areas more industrial than itself and gain migrants from areas more agricul- 
tural than itself. This ideal type of relationship between migration and indus- 
trialization has characterized the migrations of the Japanese. Tables 5 and 6 
picture the migrant interchanges of each group of prefectures with each of the 
other groups. Table 5 gives the migrant interchanges from birth to 1950, based 
on the data of the 1950 census. Table 6 gives the current migrations in the 
years 1954 and 1955, based on the registered migrations related to the 1955 
census populations. 


In both the historic and the contemporary movements, out-migrants 
moved predominantly to areas less agricultural than those of origin. The out- 
migrants from the metropolitan prefectures of Tokyo and Osaka went predomi- 
nantly to other industrial prefectures. In-migrants came predominantly from 
areas more agricultural than those of residence. The regularities in these re- 
lationships are one of the most extraordinary manifestations of the uniformities 
in the cultural patterning of the modern transformation of Japan, In the net 
interchanges, the industrial prefectures gained, all the others lost. The metro- 
politan prefectures of Tokyo and Osaka gained from all other groups of prefec- 
tures, with but one exception, a slight loss to the other industrial prefectures 
in the lifetime migrations as measured in 1950. Each of the other groups of 
prefectures contributed migrants to each group of prefectures more industrial 
than itself, gained migrants from each group of prefectures more agricultural 
than itself. 


15. Net migration as a residual. Taeuber, ''Continuities...," op. cit., p. 48. 
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Table 5. Migrant interchanges, birth to 1950, prefectures in 
industrial groups based on percent of employed labor 


Groups of 
reference 


force in primary industry in 1955 


All 
Japan 


Prefectures in industrial groups 


0 


IV 


VI Hokkaido 


All Japan 


I (Below 10) 
II (10-29) 

Ill (30-44) 

IV (45-54) 

V (55-59) 

VI (60 & over) 


Hokkaido (42) 


All Japan 


I (Below 10) 
II (10-29) 

Il (30-44) 

IV (45-54) 

V (55-59) 

VI (60 & over) 


Hokkaido (42) 


All Japan 


I (Below 10) 
II (10-29) 

Ill (30-44) 

IV (45-54) 

V (55-59) 

VI (60 & over) 


Hokkaido (42) 


Out-migrants per 1,000 born in region 


142.6 


257.1 
127.8 
135.9 
138.3 
127.9 
127.4 


.3 


20.5 
74.9 
51.4 
42.9 


33.0 
20.5 


| 


15.9 
29.6 
21.2 


1 


2 
6 
2 
4 


1 
7 
4 
0 


33.1 


71.6 
30. 2 
18.7 


17.7 
13,2 
1.0 


29.8 


57.1 
22.3 
11,2 
13.6 


12.7 
17.6 


23.6 
1.3 


In-migrants per 1,000 resident in region 


142.6 


350. 2 
197.6 
102.7 
90. 6 
717.8 
68.8 


194.9 


42.5 


45.6 
27.9 
33.6 
27.5 
20.0 


13.2 


34.5 
60.7 


30. 2 
21.4 
16.2 

8.7 


9.7 


11.6 
46.2 


20.5 


112.5 
58. 8 
23.7 


14.8 
10.9 
44.7 


17.2 


91.5 
44.1 
15.7 
18.3 


21.6 
61.4 


Net migrants per 1, 000 resident in region 


143.3 

86.9 
-37.0 
-52.7 
-54.4 
-63. 0 


154.0 


15. 2 


3.6 


-21.1 
-25.3 
-21.6 
-19. 3 


-7.0 


14.0 
-5.5 


-22.3 
-22.6 
-17.6 
-12.4 


0.2 


-4.3 
23. 2 
16, 2 
-2.0 
-2.0 
-1.8 


8.4 


-12.6 


57.0 
33. 8 

4,1 
-3.8 
-3.0 


41.9 


-12.7 


47.5 
25.6 
3.9 
3.7 


-3.4 


57.8 52.6 


Source of data: Nihon. Sori-fu, tokei-kyoku. Office of the Prime Minister. 
Bureau of Statistics. Showa 25-nen kokusei chdsa hdkoku. [1950 Census of 
population.] IV. Zenkoku hen. I. Danjo betsu, nenrei, haigu kankei, kokuseki 
mata wa shusshin-chi, shussei-chi, kydiku, shotai, jutaka. [All Japan. 1. Sex, 
age, marital status, citizenship, birthplace, education, household, housing.| 
Table 10, pp. 142-188. 


Reproduced from: Taeuber, ''Continuities...,'' op. cit., p. 54. 
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6.3 
46.0 1 3.0 
48.0 2.0 4.7 
ig. - 4.3 9.4 
47.6 [ ~ 8.7 13.3 
| 2,2 1.1 - 
31.3 8.0 
34.5 11.8 2.8 
Seu 1.6 
9.7 ~ 5.8 1.9 
5.9 10.7 2.6 
- 18,2 2.9 
-0.1 
1.6 -3,2 
1.3 -7.6 
1.5 -10.8 
- -23.0 
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Table 6. Migrant interchanges, 1954 and 1955, prefectures in 
industrial groups based on percent of employed labor 
force in primary industry in 1955 


Groups of All Prefectures in industrial groups 
reference Japan IV Vv VI Hokkaido 


All Japan 


I (Below 10) 
II (10-29) 

Il (30-44) 

IV (45-54) 

V (55-59) 

VI (60 & over) 


Hokkaido (42) 


wo 


wo © 


KF 
w 


ao 


wowo 


Out-migrants 
4.7 2. 


10.5 


All Japan 


I (Below 10) 
II (10-29) 

III (30-44) 

IV (45-54) 

V (55-59) 

VI (60 & over) 


Hokkaido (42) 


Cc SO 
m 
SPRY 
YN NNER 


Net migrants 
All Japan 1.0 


I (Below 10) 2.0 
II (10-29) 

IV (45-54) -2.4 
V (55-59) -1.9 
VI (60 & over) ; -1.8 


Hokkaido (42) -0.3 


© 


Source of data: Nihon. Sori-fu, tdkei-kyoku. Jimin toroku jinko ido hokoku 
nempo. Shdwa 29-nen. [Annual report on the inter-prefectural population 
migration based on registration. 1954.) Ibid., Shdwa 30-nen. 955]. 


Reproduced from: Taeuber, "'Continuities...,'' op. cit., p. 56. 


22 
In-migrants 
25.7 0.5 
59.4 1.5 
0.4 
19.5 0.2 
: 18.2 0. 2 
7.2 0.5 
14,2 1.0 
25. 0.6 
35. 0.8 
26. 0.3 
24. 0.3 
26. 0.3 
24. 0.6 
22. 1.5 
- 
2.8 7.9 0.7 
3 2.9 2.2 0.1 
- 0.6 0.5 -0.0 
-0.3 ~ 0.1 -0.1 
-0.3 -0.1 - -0.1 
-0.3 -0.1 -0.3 -0.4 
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The continuing increase 


In the first century of modernization, Japan maintained a relatively un- 
changing population in agriculture while the total population increased two and 
one-half fold. Practically all the increase in the labor force was absorbed in 
non-agricultural activities. There was little change in the size of rural popula- 
tion. Almost all the natural increase of the national population was absorbed in 
urban areas. 


There were occasional periods when a few prefectures lost population by 
migration, but in no intercensal period apart from the war years did any agri- 
cultural group of prefectures lose its entire natural increase by migration. The 
problems of the agricultural population remained. So also did the need to ab- 
sorb increasing numbers of migrants in more numerous and larger cities. A 
process such as this could not continue indefinitely, but it could be terminated 
only if the rural population ceased to produce the youth who had to find jobs out- 
side agriculture. Easing and eventual solutions to the problems of the rural 
population, as tc the problems of urban growth, required a decline in the rate 
at which the rural areas produced their exportable surpluses of youth. 


There are many complexities in the processes whereby mortality and 
fertility declined among the Japanese, and there are many difficulties in meas- 
urement. In general, though, birth and death rates alike were declining through- 
out most of the first century of modernization. In the earlier decades, death 
rates declined somewhat more rapidly than birth rates so that there was an in- 
creasing rate of natural increase. In the years from 1920 to 1940, declines in 
birth and death rates were roughly compensatory so that there was a relatively 
unchanging rate of natural increase. Those who studied the trends believed that 
growth would continue until well into the twenty-first century, and that the pop- 
ulation would be very large at that remote date when births and deaths came into 
balance. 


The rural-urban and the social-economic differentials in the fertility of 
the Japanese were similar to those in the United States and Western Europe in 
general. In the 'twenties and the 'thirties, early marriages and frequent child- 
bearing were associated with agricultural occupations and rural residence. 16 
Birth rates were lowest in the great cities, with successively higher rates in 
lesser cities, machi, and mura. The birth rates were higher for the less edu- 
cated than for the more educated. The associations between occupation and edu- 
cational status existed within the rural and urban populations, and they existed 
within each region of Japan. Part of the differences in fertility was a product 
of the direct associations among earlier marriage, residence in rural areas, 
employment in agriculture, and low educational status. When analyses were 
made for marriages of specified durations, however, the relationships remained. 


16. Nihon. Sori-fu, tokei-kyoku. Nihon fujin no shussan ryoku. Showa 
25-nen kokusei chosa tokubetsu shukei. Fertility of Japanese women. 


Special report, Population census of 1950. Tokyo, 1957. 
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There is a major significance to these trends and relationships in the 
transition from the feudal to the modern state. Birth rates were higher in those 
residential areas, occupational groups, and social classes that represented the 
old order, lower in those that represented the new order. Age at marriage was 
advancing in all groups, and birth rates to women in each age group were de- 
clining. This was occurring in all areas of the country and in all segments of 
the population, though rates of decline in fertility were somewhat more rapid in 
the urban than in the rural areas. Continuation of a process such as this would 
lead eventually to birth rates so low that the population would cease to grow. 


As a practical outlook in a situation where continuing population increase 
was a problem, there were three difficulties with this presumably automatic so- 
lution. First, all differences existed within a generally high level of fertility. 
Even in the great cities, childbearing was more than adequate to replace the 
population in the long run at the moderately high death rates of the period. The 
women in the rural areas were bearing almost twice the children necessary to 
replace their numbers. Second, the pattern of urbanization was not leading to a 
reduction in the size of the agricultural population. Thus the modernization that 
was occurring preserved the population groups with the highest fertility. And, 
third, the major reductions in fertility occurred with social and economic trans- 
formations that were not likely to characterize the total population for a long, 
long time. The lowest fertility existed among women living in cities of 100 
thousand and over, with husbands who had 12 years or more of formal education 
and who were engaged in professional activities. The types of economic devel- 
opment and social change most conducive to rapid declines in birth rates had 
not occurred in Japan in the past, and it did not seem likely that they would oc- 
cur in the future. 


This slowly declining fertility was characteristic of the decades prior to 
imperial expansion, war, and defeat. In the late years of the war there were 
reductions in fertility and increases in mortality. Soon, however, birth rates 
and death rates resumed the patterns of the prewar years. War seemed to have 
been an interlude, with deviations from trends but not shifts in direction or in 
the magnitude of change. 


Then, in swift succession, there were revolutionary changes in the levels 
of birth and death rates, and hence in the rate of natural increase. In 1948 and 
the immediately following years there were sharp reductions in death rates; in 
1950 and later years, there were sharp reductions in birth rates. In 1947, there 
were 34, 3 births and 14. 6 deaths for each 1,000 population. In 1955, there were 
19. 3 births and 7. 8 deaths for each 1,000 population. The natural increase per 
1,000 population was 19.7 in 1947 and 11.6 in 1955. These rates are not accu- 
rate measures of the long-run implications of what had occurred, for the popu- 
lation structure was weighted with young people. Such a structure inflates 
birth rates and deflates death rates at given levels of age-specific fertility and 
mortality. If the age-specific birth and death rates of 1955-1956 had remained 
in force until the age structure became stable, the birth rate would have been 
16.0, the death rate 14.7. The intrinsic rate of natural increase inherent in 
the continuation of the age-specific birth and death rates of the years 1955 and 
1956 was 1. 4 per 1, 000 total population. 
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Some questions on present and future 


Today birth and death rates are alike low, but natural increase continues. 
Official projections indicate that population may increase to some 105 million 
about the year 1990, after which, if the projected trends are realized, there will 
be decline.17 At present, though, the annual growth is substantial, and it is 
concentrated among young people in migrant ages and those for whom marriage 
and childbearing remain the appropriate roles. Further urbanization is re- 
quired, and it is occurring. The dynamism and the problems alike are portrayed 
in Table 7 for the years from 1950 to 1955. In these five years, the population 
increased 7.0 percent, the employed labor force, 9.7 percent. There was 
decline in the number of persons employed in primary industry, but the major 
increases came in the tertiary industries and, within these, in those activities 
and in those employment relationships that suggest a pressure of persons seek- 
ing employment on the employment opportunities available to them. There was 
urbanization, but the population in the gun increased almost as rapidly as the 
total population. 

The industrial and residential redistributions of the 30 years from 1920 to 
1950 were major achievements. Equally great redistributions are required in 
the period from 1950 to 1980, though the changing age structure of the popula- 
tion will alter many of the requirements for the maintenance of the population. 
The numbers given here serve to suggest the many problems of the coming 
decades: 


Population (in '000) Percent cnange 
Age 0- 


All ages 55,391 83,413 105,572 50. 6 26.6 


0-4 7,377 11, 235 7, 187 52.3 -36.0 
5-14 12,825 18,270 14,568 42.4 -20.3 
15-19 5,362 8,590 6, 506 60. 2 -24,3 
20-34 12,022 19,157 26,777 59.3 39.8 
35-44 6,590 9,553 17,499 45.0 83. 2 
45-64 8,299 12,480 24,266 50. 4 94.4 
65 & over 2,917 4,123 8, 768 41,3 112.7 


If the declines in fertility continue as estimated, the burdens of child and 
youth dependency will decrease greatly, and there will be increases in the num- 
bers and the proportions of the aged. The critical changes, though, will be the 
increases in manpower in the productive ages. Men between the ages of 20 and 
64 numbered 13.6 million in 1920 and 19.9 million in 1950. This was an in- 
crease of 6.3 million, or 47 percent, in thirty years. Unless death rates in- 
crease, there will be almost 34 million men aged 20 to 64 in 1980. This will be 
an increase of 14 million, or 70 percent, in thirty years. 


7. Takagi, Naobumi. "Suikei shorai jinkO. Showa 25-nen - Showa 40-nen." 
Jinks mondai kenkyu, No. 62, pp. 80-90. Dec., 1955. 
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Table 7. Changes in the distribution of the population and the industrial 
structure of the employed labor force, 1950 to 1955, prefectures 
in industrial groups based on percent of the employed 
labor force in primary industry, 1955 


All Prefectures in industrial groups 
Variable Japan I ll iil IV Vv VI Hokkaido 


Population of shi and gun 


Percent composi- 
tion, 19551, .0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Shi 
“50, 000 & over ; 33.4 
Below 50, 000 14.0 


Gun 52. 6 


Percent change, 
1950-19552, 


Shi 
50,000 & over 
Below 50, 000 


Gun 


Industry of employment 


Percent composi- 
tion, 1955 .0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 


Primary ¥ 5. 24.9 41.0 49. 
Secondary x 39. $2.7 25:2 21. 
Tertiary 55. 42.4 33.7 29. 


Percent change, 
1950-19553/ 


Primary 


Secondary 
Tertiary 


Notes on following page. 


26 
14.1 15.9 4.9 
61.357. 
7.0 24.9 10.7 4.2 18 17 #34 «111 
po 19.1 30.0 18.8 195 8.7 121 10.9 30.2 
-8.2 32.0 8.6 -15.1 -2.7 -5.6 2.2 -40.4 
6.0 13.4 1.4 -0.5 -10 11 8.6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
. 4 56.9 64.1 42.4 
6 28.1 24.5 35.5 
9.74/37.7 14.7 7.2 42 25 31 148 
-6.7 -12.2 -8.1 -10.6 -6.9 -6.7 -4.7 2.0 
a 18.9 41.2 19.2 21.4 10.5 8.9 8.0 9.2 
29.5 42.8 29.9 26.8 23.5 23.7 27.6 38.3 
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In numerical terms, the increments to the non-agricultural labor force 
and the urban population in the three decades from 1950 to 1980 need to be about 
twice as great as the increments in the three decades from 1920 to 1950. 


After 1980, if the projected declines in fertility occur, there will be 
further slowing in the increase of an aging labor force. Society, economy, and 
state will be increasingly influenced by the activities and the requirements of 
persons who are approaching old age or have already achieved it. 


Urbanization remains a basic process in human adjustment and economic 
advance. Presumably it will continue in that period not so remote from now 
when, if projections should be realized, children will be a rare commodity in 
villages and cities alike and gerontology will have replaced obstetrics, gyne- 
cology, and pediatrics as fields of medical specialization. A slowing in the 
transformations in marriage and family relations is already apparent, though, 
and there are suggestions of declining age at marriage and less rigidly con- 
trolled fertility in some segments of the urban population. Again this first in- 
dustrialized and urbanized people in Asia is manifesting behavior that is neither 
distinctively Asian nor specifically Japanese. Projections that involve indefi- 
nitely downward movements of the birth rate may be as unrealistic for Japan in 
the future as they have proved to be for the Western industrial nations in the 
past. 


Notes to Table 7. 


Sources of data: _Industrial composition of the labor force: Nihon. Sori-fu, 


tokei-kyoku. ShOwa 30-nen kokusei chOsa hOkoku. [1955 population census of 
Japan.] Dai-nikan, 1% chiishutsu shiikei kekka, Vol. I]. (One percent sample 


tabulation.] Sono ni. Rodoryoku jotai, sangyo, jiigydj6 no chii, jiigyd chi, 
shitsigyo. Part 2. [Labor force, status, industry, class of worker, place of 


work, and unemployment.] Summary Table 6, pp. 42-43. Population of shi and 
gun: Ibid. Shdwa 30-nen kokusei chdsa kdkoku. [1955 population census of 
Japan.| Dai-ikkan, Vol. I. Junk6 [Total population.| Table 8, pp. 38-51. 


1, Areas as of October 1, 1955. 


2/ The northern Ryukyu Islands reverted to Japan on December 31, 1953. 
Estimates of the population of the reverted area by residence and industry as of 
1950 were added to the enumerated totals of Kagoshima Prefecture (Group VI) 
and all Japan. 


3/ For 1955, employed persons aged 15 and above, but for 1950, employed 
persons aged 14 and above. Using age 14 and above in both years, the percent- 
age changes for all Japan were 10.3 for total, -6.2 for primary industry, 22.6 
for secondary industry, and 28.9 for tertiary industry. 


4/ Including, in 1950, some employed persons not classified by industry. 


Reproduced from: Taeuber, "Continuities...," op. cit., p. 42. 
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The traditional country-city migrations continue in Japan, for the basic 
population situation and the nature of the economic development have precluded 
major extensions of the industrial revolution into the countryside and the de- 
population of the villages. Alongside these continuing migrations of the ancient 
order, though, there are all the types of movements that characterize maturing 
economies and metropolitan cultures. There is mobility within urbanized areas, 
and there are increasing interpenetrations of city and country as the residences 
of urban workers spread outside into areas once rural and the hours of work of 
villagers are spent in adjacent cities rather than in the surrounding fields. Mi- 
gration itself involves interchanges among urbanized areas as well as extensions 
of the urbanized sector. 


When the information from the 1955 census on the characteristics of the 
population and labor force of the cities and the minor civil divisions becomes 
available, analysis of demographic relationships and changes can replace broad 
description and speculation concerning the extent, the patterns, and the selec- 
tivities in migration and urbanization in contemporary Japan. When the detailed 
tabulations of the data for 1955 on place of residence and place of work are 
available, the frequency, the distances, and the patterns of daily movements 
can be studied as aspects of contemporary industrialization and urbanization. 
The relationships between migration and mobility will then be subject to non- 
speculative evaluation. Finally, the comparison of interprefectural migrations, 
rural to urban flows, and daily movements in 1930 and in 1955 will permit 
empirical measures of processes and attained levels in the traditional Japan 
whose culmination was measured in the census of 1930 and the new Japan whose 
normal course and characteristics were first measured in the census of 1955. 


THE FARM POPULATION IN THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
BEFORE AND AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Masayoshi Namiki 
Institute of Agricultural Research, Tokyo 


Summary 


1. The net outflow of the farm population (i.e., the population in "farm 
households"; by "net" is meant outflow less inflow), both before and since the 
war, has been approximately equal in quantity to the natural increase of that 
population, and the total size of the farm population and of the agricultural em- 
ployed population has remained unchanged. However, the period immediately 
after the late war is an exception to the rule. 


2. The main stream of rural out-migration was made up of labor sur- 
plus to the farm family. Given the structure of the Japanese family, this usually 
meant children other than the eldest son. It was rare for whole families to move 
out of the village. 


3. In searching for reasons why the migration of whole families was 
rare attentionshould be focused on two factors: firstly (and this, of course, is 
an effect of the Japanese family system), the fact that the size of the family 
income was considered more important than the size of individual incomes, and 
secondly the wage structure of industry and mining. One finds that the total 
income of the poorest strata of farmers was not lower than the family income 
which could be expected as a result of migration. 


4. Since the war the extent to which school leavers newly joining the 
labor force have entered agriculture is considerably smaller than before the 
war. Since this change has largely taken the form of an increase in industrial 
workers commuting from farm homes, it does not appear in statistics as an 
increase in out-migration. It does, nevertheless, seem to foreshadow a de- 
clining trend in the number of farm households and in the size of the agricultural 
population. 


5. Two reasons for this might be suggested: firstly, as a result of the 
weakening of the bonds of the family system, the emphasis on family as opposed 
to individual income has diminished, and consequently wage differentials be- 
tween the agricultural and non-agricultural sector have had their full effect; 
secondly, there has been an increase in employment opportunities close to 
rural districts. 


6. The fact that this has been possible in the situation of general labor 
surplus which has prevailed since the war is largely because school leavers 
have priority on the labor market. 
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7. From being, before the war, by far the biggest supplier of industrial 
labor, farms are now only a partial supplier. This implies a change in the in- 
fluence of the villages on both labor practices and the determination of wages. 
8. Since the war it has become almost impossible to consider the 
villages as an isolated sector distinct from the towns. 


I. The Situation up to 1920 


As is generally known, good population statistics are available for Japan 
only after the first census of 1920. Figures dating from before that time are 
inevitably deficient, but, nevertheless, certain indications do emerge from them 
which are worth bearing in mind, 


1. The first figures for the labor force, those deriving from the Family 
Registration Bureau of the Home Ministry in 1872, show that of a total working 
population of 19,029 thousand the agricultural working population! was 14, 698 
thousand. By 1920 the total figure had risen to 29, 966 thousand, an increase of 
around 8 million. The agricultural population! was approximately the same at 
14, 441 thousand. The increase of 8 million had taken place in the non-agricul- 
tural sector. 


2. Between 1872 and 1920 there was an increase of fourteen million 
approximately in the productive age groups of the population, from 21, 107 
thousand to 30, 950 thousand. 2 If one takes into account the fact that the in- 
crease in non-agricultural employment implies a lowering of the labor-force 
participation rates, the figure of 8 million for the increase in non-agricultural 
employment would seem to be confirmed. 


3. The number of factory workers (in factories employing more than 
five workers, including clerical and temporary staff) was approximately 2 mil- 
lion in 1920, according to the official factory statistics. Assuming the whole 
of this to be new employment since 1872, this amounts to no more than one 
quarte: of the 8 million increase in the non-agricultural labor force. 


4. It follows from the above that the bulk of the movement of labor from 
agriculture was into spheres other than factory employment, at least not into 
factories employing five or more workers. 


5. As is made clear in Ohkawa and Rosovsky's paper, the number of 
farms remained with only slight variations at 5-1/2 million households. And 
the agricultural working population remained at about 14 million. This suggests 
that the farm population also remained at approximately the same level. (There 
are no Statistics for the farm population before the war except the figure of 
29, 580 thousand for 1918.)3 If this is the case, then a number equal to the 
natural increase of the farm population must have migrated from the farms in 
the period 1872 to 1920, just as in the period after 1920. 


ie Both figures include forestry and fishing. 
2. Estimates of Umemura Mataji (Tokei Kenkyukai Shiryo). 
3. Norinsho, Nogyo Rodosha ni Kansuru Chosa. 
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6. Again, as Dr. Taeuber will doubtless indicate in her paper, if we 
look at the percentage of the total population increase which was absorbed in the 
industrial urban prefectures of Tokyo, Osaka, Kanagawa, Kyoto, Aichi, Hyogo, 
Fukuoka, we find that the greatest degree of concentration in these areas occurs 
at the time of the Sino-Japanese, Russo-Japanese and the First World Wars. 
These are also the periods at which there was an increase in the labor force in 
the larger (five or more persons) factories. At other periods the increase was 
probably greater in the tertiary industries and in smaller domestic-workshop 
type factories. In this way a more or less constant stream of out-migration 
was, as it were, directed towards the secondary and the tertiary industries 
alternately. 


7. It is obvious in the light of the above considerations that in the period 
before 1920 the bulk of the out-migration from the villages was not into large- 
scale factory employment. It is not easy to obtain details on the exact type of 
employment the migrants entered or the employment conditions of the time, but 
it seems from contemporary documents that conditions were very inferior indeed. 


8. It will be obvious from the above considerations that most of the in- 
crease in the non-agricultural labor force was supplied by farm households. 
This is all the more obvious if we consider the youth of the migrating population, 
and the fact that in the period until the first migrants married and produced 
children who themselves began to join the labor force, the death rate in the 
towns was higher than in the villages. 


9. The fact that the bulk of the labor employed in the non-agricultural 
sector came from the villages meant that the level of factory wages was heavily 
influenced by rural wages. It is a fact that in the Meiji and Taisho periods the 
wages for female textile employees were about equal to day laboring wages in 
the villages. 


Il. The Period 1920-1940 


1. The population census figures for the population employed in agricul- 
ture4 (those who are "normally" engaged in agriculture with no limitation on 
number of days per month of employment) again remains almost unchanged from 
1920 to 1940. 


1920 13, 726, 000 
1930 13, 741, 000 
1940 13, 363, 000 


Excluding forestry and fishing. 


These are total figures, the stability of which conceals some changes in 
the sex and age structure of this agriculturally employed population. 
These changes, however, (largely in the direction of a decrease in the 
proportion of younger males) were the result of (a) the extra-economic 
factor of increased conscription for the military services, and (b) an 
increase in the number of industrial employees commuting from farm 
homes (both chiefly operative in the late 'thirties. ) Neither process, 
therefore, properly counts as an increase in out-migration from farm 
families. (See section 8, p. 11.) 
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Again the number of farm households reported in Ministry of Agriculture sur- 
veys (their definition of farm household is somewhat broader than the population 
census definition of "households whose house head is engaged in agriculture") 
varied only within fifty thousand of the five and a half million mark. Hence the 
figure for net out-migration must be almost equivalent to the total size of the 
natural increase of farm families. 


2. There is statistical material to support this supposition in the figures 
for population in towns and villages of less than five thousand inhabitants. Thanks 
to the work of the Institute for Population Problems of the Ministry of Welfare, 
it is now possible to eliminate the effects of changes in administrative boundaries 
in this period, and consider figures standardized for administrative areas as of 
1935. In 1930, 73 percent of the employed population in these areas were em- 
ployed in agriculture, and 65 percent of the total employed in agriculture were 
in these areas. Hence changes in the population of these areas may be con- 
sidered as an index of the rural population and of the farm population. (See 
Table A). 


The net out-migration from towns and villages of less than five thousand 
population for the period 1920 to 1940 was 6, 270 thousands, which amounts to 
81 percent of the total natural increase (7, 780 thousands) for the same period. 
It may be assumed that the 19 percent who remained behind to swell the size of 
the rural population were also mostly in non-agricultural employment. It was, 
at any rate, only in the industrial prefectures that the population in towns and 
villages of less than five thousand increased. Hence, it is possible to say that 
as far as the farm population was concerned the whole of the natural increase 
was expelled. It might be added that if this 20 years is divided into five-year 
periods the fluctuation in the rate of out-migration appears to have been ex- 
tremely small. Net figures for the farm population are: 


1920-24 310, 000 
1925-29 280, 000 
1930-34 330, 000 
1935-39 330, 000 


3. If one estimates from the above data the probable net out-migration 
from the farm population it appears to be approximately equal to that population's 
natural increase of 400 to 450 thousands per annum. If one assumes a labor 
force participation rate for this population of between 60 and 70 percent, the 
size of the labor force® contributed to the towns by farm families lies between 
240 and 320 thousand. 


4. The increase during this period in the employed population in the non- 
agricultural sector amounts to 270 thousand persons (aged 15 and over) per year. 
This suggests that the whole of this increase was supplied by farm families. 

The following estimates are relevant to this supposition. 


In Japan the labor force population and the employed population are 
statistically approximately equal. This is because there are extremely 
few totally unemployed. 
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According to the researches of Honda Tatsuo, Research Director of the 
Institute for Population Problems, the annual increment of the population in the 
productive ages was, for farm families, 800 thousands (of which 400 thousands 
were agricultural replacements, and 400 thousands were out-migrants) and for 
non-farm families 450 thousands (of which 350 thousands were replacements and 
100 thousands net increase). (See Table B.) Hence if one excludes from the new 
entrants to the productive age group the replacements in both the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural sectors‘ one arrives at a figure of 500 thousands (400 
thousands from farm families and 100 thousand from non-farm families) for the 
net increase in the productive age group in the non-agricultural sector. If one 
assumes a labor force participation rate of 70 percent, this yields an increase 
in the employed population of 350 thousands. Even if one assumes a rate of 60 
percent the increase becomes 300 thousands, somewhat above the actual figure. 
However, this is a relatively small difference which could well be accounted for 
by overseas migration, decreasing labor force participation rates in the lower 
age group (particularly noticeable in this period), and by an increase in the 
average size of farm families. 


5. A closer look at the increase in the employed population in the non- 
agricultural sectors during the period 1920 to 1940 indicates that in the first ten 
years the increase was largely in the tertiary industries, whereas in the second 
decade it was concentrated in the secondary industries. This suggests that 
there was also a difference, as between the two decades, in the type of jobs 
taken by migrants from farm families. Unfortunately, however, there is no 
accurate data from which to analyze the movement of labor after migration. 


6. The above considerations concern only the broad quantitative outline 
of migration from farm families. A great deal of further work is needed in order 
to clarify the mechanisms of migration. Here two salient features may be pointed 
out: 


(a) the out-migrants from farm families were almost entirely limited 
to the younger age groups; 


(b). the majority of the migrants were younger sons or daughters (in- 
cluding eldest daughters). However, a number of younger sons left the farm 
family only after some years working at home (mostly to found "branch houses" 
or to be adopted into other families) and, on the other hand, a certain number of 
eldest sons (mostly of small tenant farmers) left their families in their youth. 


7. As indicated in paragraph (2) above the net volume of out-migration 
from farm families showed relatively little fluctuation, at least when viewed in 
terms of five-year periods (thus contrasting, for instance, with the American 
example). This fact is important for an understanding of the relationship be- 
tween out-migration and economic fluctuations. The volume of out-migration, 
taken as a whole, was little influenced by such fluctuations. The qualification 
"taken as a whole" springs from this consideration: the total number of factory 
employees (in factories employing five or more workers, including clerical 


7s In this case the replacement population did not all become employed 
population. 
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staff) amounted in 1930 to 14 percent of the non-agricultural employed popula- 
tion and in 1935 still amounted to only 18 percent. Hence it seems that fluctua- 
tion in the number of factory employees did not alter the secular trend for an 
increase in employment in the whole non-agricultural sector. Hence, this is 
not to deny that factory employees (at this time--before about 1933--still pre- 
dominantly female) sometimes returned to their native villages on becoming 
unemployed. But, as far as one can judge from contemporary evidence, the 
backflow to the villages caused by unemployment was not as great as is generally 
believed. Even under the prevailing family system, the return to the villages of 
population which was surplus, of men and women who had left "in order to re- 
duce the number of mouths to feed,'' was difficult to accommodate. Even those 
who returned to their villages often did not stay long. 


8. However, a question arises why the increase in the out-migration of 
farm family labor which followed the beginning of the China War should not be 
reflected in the volume of out-migration shown for 1935-40. It does seem, how- 
ever, from such national statistics as are available that as far as concerns 
changes in employment the increase in the out-migration from farm families 
was much less than might be expected. Out-migration on a scale greater than 
hitherto took place only as a result either of conscription into the army or in 
the form of a rapid increase in the number of industrial workers commuting 
from farm homes (See Table C). Hence, if one includes in the concept of '‘out- 
migrants" such commuters as well as people who actually left the village (who 
have been the subject of our investigation hitherto) there can clearly be no 
doubt that there was a rapid increase in the war period. The importance of the 
part-time farmers who play such a big role in the post-war period dates from 
the beginning of the war. 


9. Temporary migrants (dekasegi) are defined as those who, generally 
for periods of less than a year leave home for wage employment. Those who 
commute to employment outside the family farm are not included. Data con- 
cerning such temporary migrants is rare, but according to a survey of the 
Central Employment Agency their numbers were as follows: 


1925 785, 000 
1928 905, 000 
1930 773, 000 
1932 906, 000 
1934 1, 010, 000 
1936 1, 230, 000 


These figures refer only to those who left their prefecture for work, and include 
about 70 percent of members of farm families. The number given for temporary 
migrants within the same prefecture is, for 1934, 541,000 and for 1936, 

752, 000. 


10. Labor originating from farm families made up the greater part of 
the increase in the labor force in the non-agricultural sectors in this period. 
However, if one includes replacements, the contribution of farm families falls 
to about one half of the new entrants to the non-farm population. That is to say, 
of the annual total of 1. 25 million new entrants to the productive age group, 

. 8 million came from farm families and .45 million from non-farm families, 
but if one subtracts the .4 million replacements for the farm population the re- 
maining .4 million is approximately equal to the . 45 million reproduced within 
the non-agricultural sector. Compare paragraph (4). 
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11. Within the population employed in the non-agricultural sector there 
was a particularly large increase during this period in the number of factory 
workers, and, with the trend towards heavy industry, an increase in the number 
of male workers. There was also an increase in the number of workers drawing 
wages double or more the agricultural level. This naturally had the effect of 
stimulating out-migration of rural labor. 


12. Acharacteristic feature of rural out-migration indicated by the 
above characteristics, especially in paragraphs (1), (2), (3), and (6) is that it 
was migration of individual family members and not of whole families. This 
point has been amply demonstrated by Professor Nojiri Shigeo. Owing to the 
primogeniture inheritance system of the Japanese farm family these individuals 
were mostly younger sons, 


Why was it, then, that the migration of whole families was so rare? In 
the author's opinion the reasons may be summarized under two heads. Firstly, 
the criterion for migration was the maximization of family income. This is 
part and parcel of the patriarchical nature of the Japanese family system. The 
second reason may be sought in the wage structure of the non-agricultural 
sector. 


Even for the poorest strata of farmers, family income was not neces- 
sarily lower than the income to be derived from migrating to other employ- 
ments. Their income was low, but so were wages in the alternative employ- 
ments. The fact that there was no reduction in the number of farm families is 
not so much because the total demand for labor in other sectors was insufficient 
as because of the low level of wages which prevailed there. 


Il. The Post-war Period 


1. Asa result of the destruction of industry and the food shortage im- 
mediately after the war, there was a vast backflow of population to the rural dis- 
tricts. If one counts as rural those towns and villages with less than 10 thousand 
inhabitants then the total backflow amounted to 10 million. However, the num- 
ber who returned as farm family population amount in my estimates to no more 
than 3 million, and at the most 5 million. According to a survey made in 48 
sample villages throughout the country by the National Agricultural Association, 


It may be argued that the low wages were a function of the low level of 
demand for labor, and doubtless this is to a certain extent true. How- 
ever, it should not be assumed that the relation between demand for 
labor and its price is a constant one for all economies regardless of the 
stage of development they have reached. In Japan, for instance, when 
the first World War brought a shortage of female factory labor, it was 
noticeable that a rise occurred not so much in wages (though they did go 
up) as in the commissions paid to the labor recruiting agents. (See the 
annual reports of the Factory Inspectorate, K6j6 Kantoku Nemp6). Not 
until the maturing of certain social conditions does the relation between 
demand for labor and its wages become a direct one. This is a difficult 
problem, the general discussion of which the dogmatic assertion above 
may help to stimulate and focus. 
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72 percent of the population returning to farm families for reasons of demobili- 
zation, etc., were below the age of 30, and of these one half were either house- 
heads or eldest sons. Moreover, since many eldest sons had been killed in the 
war, a number of younger sons would be required to replace them. In total 

82 per cent of the returnees could reasonably be expected to continue to be em- 
ployed in agriculture. That is to say that it was not easy for the surplus labor 
force (younger sons) who had been sent out of farm families to return even in 
this emergency situation. This is an indication of the very important part 
played by the expulsive "push" in the migration of farm family labor. 


2. With the reconstruction of industry the re-expulsion of farm family 
labor began. It can be traced in general terms through the Ministry of Food's 
survey of population movements. This survey concerns movements of members 
of rice-producing households, a category more or less identical with "farm 
families."" According to this survey the total social decrease amounted in 1953 
to .59 million, in 1954 to .51 million, in 1955 to .54 million, in 1956 to .55 mil- 
lion, in 1957 to .68 million, and in 1958 to .59 million. (See Table D.) If, 
following Honda's estimates, we assume the annual number of new entrants to 
the productive ages to be .9 million, it may be assumed that the total surplus 
over the requirements for replacement in farm families--. 4 million--were 
out-migrants. In this sense it may be said that out-migration has restarted in 
the same form as before the war. However, this is only a superficial identity, 
for new school-leaving entrants to the labor force have been leaving agriculture 
at an unprecedented rate. The reason why this increased rate is not reflected 
in the Ministry of Food's figures is because it has taken the form of a vast in- 
crease in the number of workers commuting from farm homes. 


3. The size of the out-movement from agriculture of the new school- 
leaving entrants to the labor force since the war is reflected, in the first place, 
in a great reduction in the scale of replacement of the agricultural population. 
In the period 1929 to 1938 the replacement of the agricultural labor force by 
graduates of elementary schools (including upper elementary schools) ran at the 
rate of .4 million persons per year. This is revealed by the statistics of 
school-leavers compiled by the Ministry of Welfare and the Home Ministry, 
and is confirmed by the population census figures for the agricultural popula- 
tion aged 14 to 15--. 2 million each for boys and girls. For the post-war period 
the Ministry of Education's statistics of graduates from middle and high schools 
indicate that the number serving as replacements for the agricultural labor 
force were, in 1954-56, .25 million (of whom . 14 million were male)--a con- 
siderable decrease. (See Table E.) 


However, this declining rate cannot immediately be taken as foreshadow- 
ing a decline in the total size of the agricultural population. 


(a) Before the war, farmers with large holdings frequently kept their 
younger sons at home for five or ten years after leaving school to work on the 
family farm. Since the war, however, this has become difficult. Younger sons 
now usually go to high school, and after graduation immediately seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. This change is one reason for the reduction in the replacement 
function of school-leavers. 


(b) The movement out of agriculture of the eldest son--the family 
“heir'--usually takes the form of commuting employment, and it is probable 
that many of them after a period of working in a factory or office will return to 
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agriculture. Hence the post-war change may be considered as a change not in 
the scale of replacement, but in the pattern of replacement. However, even if 
these eldest sons do revert to agriculture, it is doubtful if they will become 
full-time farmers in the same sense as their fathers were. Some of them will 
continue to commute to other employments and cut down the size of their farm 
to become part-time farmers. The part-time farms might further become 
"residential farms" or even ''ex-farms" as the commuters leave agriculture 
altogether. In this sense, there may well be a reduction in the actual scale of 
replacement. 


(c) In this connection the greatest increase in the number of farmers' 
children entering high school should be noted. The raising of the educational 
standards of the younger generation of farm families will accelerate their with- 
drawal from agriculture. Even in farm families about 40 percent of children 
go to high school (including part-time high schools which account for some 
20 .percent of the total number of high school students). Younger sons have the 
highest rate of entry, next come eldest sons, and thirdly daughters. The 
national rate (including non-farm households) for high school entry is 55 per- 
cent. 


4. The most common place of employment for children from farm 
families is industry, and this represents a great change compared with before 
the war. As many as half of the farm family middle school-leavers (including 
both migrants and commuters) go into manufacturing industry, both boys and 
girls. Before the war, the biggest categories were, for men, commerce, and 
for women, domestic employment. (See Table F.) However, this change is 
only a change in the employment patterns of new, school-leaving, entrants to 
the labor force: it is not a change in the employment pattern of all migrants 
from rural areas. Before the war it was common for school-leavers from 
rural areas at first to get jobs in retail shops as errand boys and domestic 
servants, and afterwards to move on to factory employment, but since the war 
they have started becoming factory workers immediately on leaving school. 
The change has been largely mediated by the employment offices which make 
it a practice to contact the schools, and now perform an important function in 
finding employment for school leavers. The fact that the old labor recruitment 
brokers (especially for textile factories and mines) have been replaced by the 
employment agencies is also due in part to the change in the pattern of labor 
flow. (If before the war, school-leavers had made up the major part of factory 
recruitment, elementary school teachers would seem to have been the obvious 
people to become recruitment brokers. The fact that they were not is an indi- 
cation that factory recruitment was mostly of children who had already spent 
two or three years elsewhere since leaving school. ) 


5. Another change has taken place, concomitantly with the change in the 
distribution of employments among school-leavers. This is the tendency on the 
part of employers to give priority in their recruitment to school-leavers. Gen- 
erally speaking the bigger the firm, the stronger this policy is. (In part this 
may be due to the post-war increase in the supply of labor, but in part it is 
because school-leavers are thought to be "malleable material. '') 


Consequently children who seek employment in a good firm (and generally 
the bigger the firm the better it is thought to be) are at a disadvantage if they © 
help on the family farm for a period after graduating. This factor has played 
its part in reducing the rate at which school-leavers act as replacements for the 
agricultural population. 


‘ 
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6. The tendency of school-leavers to move away from agriculture and 
away from tke village is one factor contributing to the weakening of the bonds of 
"the Japanese family system," as also it is something which cannot be under- 
stood except as one of the coincidental effects of the weakening of those bonds. 


(a) We have already mentioned several features which reveal the 
effects of the family system on migration patterns--the fact that migrants were 
usually younger sons and not the eldest son--the heir; the fact that in determin- 
ing the time and means of migration it was always the economic circumstances 
of ''the family'’ which was the decisive factor. The latter is most clearly re- 
flected in the fact that on fairly large farms younger sons were often employed 
at home for some time before migration, and by the common practice of rmi- 
grants sending money back home from the towns. 


(b) We may, in this connection, expand on the reasons why, as men- 
tioned earlier, whole families rarely migrated. This was because the wages 
received by new migrants, though enough for themselves, was rarely enough 
for them to support a whole family including parents. At home, though incomes 
per capita were about half the non-agricultural level, at least everybody worked 
and the whole of this income was at the disposal of the family head. At the 
same time there was the pull of "the family's" land and ''the family's" house. 
And these factors, which operated to prevent the migration of households with 
whole families, by the same token prevented the migration of eldest sons--the 
family heads of the future. An incidental confirmation of these processes may 
be found in the differing employment patterns of eldest and younger son migrants. 
Eldest sons went into higher wage employments--the supply price of their labor 
was higher. 


(c) Since the war, however, the practice of equal inheritance pre- 
scribed by the new Civil Code has spread far more rapidly than could have been 
expected. The fact that younger sons g0 more frequently to high schools is be- 
cause this is often looked on as a means of giving them their share in the family 
property. Again, there seems to have been no decrease since the war in the 
actual division of holdings. Particularly close to the cities, it is becoming 
increasingly common for younger sons, who derive their main income from 
some urban employment, to receive a portion of the family land in order to 
grow their own rice. According to the recent Vital Statistics of Agriculture, 9 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture, in the ten years since the war, five 
farm families out of every hundred have divided their holdings. There were as 
many in the five years before 1950 as in the five years after. This amounts to 
one division every year for every 200 farm families. If one counts thirty years 
as a generation, this means that one farm family in every seven redistributes 
land in each generation. 


(d) What the above changes suggest is that the criterion determining 
migration is shifting from the maximization of family income to the maximization 
of individual income. At the very least, much more weight is being given to the 
latter. If this is the case, one should expect the outflow of labor from agricul- 
ture to be accelerated, whether or not there is an increased differential between 
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agricultural and non-agricultural wages. The view that there has in fact been 
such an increase in differentials (as expressed, for instance, in the govern- 
ment's 1954 Economic White Paper) is, in the author's view, mistaken. These 
changes are taking place without it. The total explanation of the post-war ac- 
celeration in out-migration should, of course, be sought not only in the above 
factors determining the pattern of labor supply, but also in the increase in non- 
agricultural employment opportunities in rural districts. 10 


7. The role of the rural labor force as a source of supply for the non- 
agricultural employed population is also far less important than it was. If one 
includes replacements it now supplies only one-third of the total of labor enter- 
ing these employments. The proportion of the agricultural labor force in the 
total working population has also fallen--according to the 1955 Population Census 
to 38 percent. ‘This figure, however, includes women for whom agriculture is 
an occupation secondary to housework; if only the main occupation of the fully 
employed is considered, then agriculture accounts for only 30 percent of the 
total, and agricultural households fall to 25 percent of all households. 10 It is 
clear that the definition of "farm family" and "farm population" at present em- 
ployed by the Ministry of Agriculture wrongly exaggerates the importance of 
agriculture in the total economy. In this sense the danger of treating agricul- 
ture as a special sector of the economy in complete isolation has increased 
since the war. 


The rural out-migrants who before the war had an important determining 
effect on wage levels and wage differentials in urban areas, now, because of 
their decreased numerical importance, have a far smaller effect. At present, 
even for casual day labour, there are more opportunities open for members of 
farm families in construction or manufacturing than in agriculture itself. It is 
becoming increasingly common for day wages in agriculture to be determined 
by wages in other fields. This is not to say that urban wages are not affected 
by rural migrants, but it is to say that urban wages are now determined in- 
creasingly by a whole range of other factors. There is interdependence cer- 
tainly, but the lead role has changed. 


10. The effect of the land reform is an important topic which requires sepa- 
rate extended treatment. Suffice it to say here that its effect on the 
agricultural structure will probably be such as to stimulate the out- 
migration of the farm population in the long run. 
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Table A: Social decrease of population in towns and ves of less 


than 5,000 inhabitants. (Both sexes). 


1920- 


Population 
Movements 


(thousands) 


Total Population at 
beginning of period 
(thousands) 


1920- Net increase 230 23, 350 
1924 Natural increase 1,775 
Social decrease 1, 544 


1925- Net increase 602 23, 580 
1929 Natural increase 2, 022 
Social decrease 1, 420 


1930- Net increase 345 24, 182 
1934 Natural increase 1,985 
Social decrease 1, 640 


1935- Net increase 338 24,527 
1939 Natural increase 2, 000 
Social decrease 1, 662 


1920- (1) Net increase 1,515 24, 865 
1939 Natural increase 1, 782 
Social decrease 6, 266 
(1) Estimates of Institute for Population Problems. 
(2) Administrative boundaries standardized to situation as of 1935. 


Table B: Increase in size of productive age groups: 
farm and non-farm population! 


A B 
New entrants to Replacement needs 
productive age due to death and Net Increase 
groups old age (A-B) 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 


1920- Total 1, 250 750 
1935 Farm 800 400 
Non-farm 450 350 


1950- Total 1,950 850 
1965 Farm 900 400 
Non-farm 1,050 450 


Estimates of Honda Tatsuo, Institute of Population Problems. 


500 

400 
100 

1, 100 

500 
600 
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Table C: Wartime out-migrants or commuters from rural districts 


Rural Commuting 
out-migrants2 workers 


(thousands) (thousands) 


Aug. 1939-Feb. 1940 180 154 
March 1940-Feb. 1941 219 202 
March 1941-Feb, 1942 203 175 
March 1942-Feb. 1943 190 136 


1National survey of Ministry of Agriculture. 
2Excludes military conscription. 


Table D: Net out-migration of farm population: post-warl 


(thousands) 


1953 586 
1954 509 
1955 540 
1956 550 
1957 680 
1958 590 


1Ministry of Agriculture statistics of population in rice-producing households. 
20% of this decrease involves a reduction in the number of households. 


Table E: Replacement of agricultural population 
by school-leavers1 


Total Male Female 
(thousands) (thousands) (thousands) 


1929-38 395 - - 

1954 234 136 98 
1955 264 149 114 
1956 252 145 107 


lpre-war figures Home Ministry, post-war Ministry of Education 
surveys. 


1 
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Table F: Employments entered by school-leavers from rural districts 
(excluding agriculture). 1936 and 19541 


1936 
Total 

Fisheries 
Construction 
Industry & Mining 
Commerce 
Transport and Communication 
Domestic 
Other 


1954 
Total 

Forestry 
Fisheries 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Commerce 
Finance 
Transport and Communication 
Service 
Government 
Other 


pre-war: Elementary-school leavers. 
Post-war: Middle-school leavers. 
Figures for 10 predominantly agricultural prefectures. 


42 
Male Female 
100 100 
12 4 
6 1 
19 26 
30 13 
17 41 
13 13 
100 100 
3 0 
: 9 2 
1 0 
7 0 
52 54 
15 12 
0 0 
3 2 
7 24 
0 1 
3 3 


THE ROLE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN MODERN JAPANESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Kazushi Ohkawa and Henry Rosovsky 
Hitotsubashi University University of California (Berkeley) 


I 


Japan is a relative late-comer to modern economic development, and 
still remains the only industrialized country in Asia. These features have un- 
doubtedly left their mark on Japanese economic growth. Recently, efforts have 
been made to give a clearer quantitative picture of this growth, and even though 
certain vague points still remain, we believe that it is now possible to provide 
a more thorough sectoral analysis. 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of Japanese development is its 
rapidity, or what is even more important, the sustained character of the growth 
process. 1 what are the crucial factors which led to the economic breakthrough 
in the nineteenth century and made for sustained rapid growth in the ensuing 
period? The purpose of our paper is to supply a partial but relevant answer to 
this question: a study of the role of agriculture in modern Japanese economic 
development. This necessarily becomes a two-fold problem. Firstly, we out- 
line the main features of Japanese agricultural development in its role as one 
of the major sectors of the economy. Secondly, we examine the relationships 
between agriculture and the other sectors during the growth process. 


The discussion that follows attempts to accomplish these aims within 
certain clearly defined limits. Observations are generally macro-sectoral, and 
sub-sectoral material is introduced only for specific illustrations. Historically, 
we try to compare two rather long periods: period I, from the Meiji Restora- 
tion to World War I, and period II, from World War I to World War II. In spite 
of the sustained character of growth in Japan, the relative position of major 
sectors in the economy changed considerably. As we will show, World War I 
marked a distinct structural change especially pronounced in the relations be- 
tween agriculture and industry. A third period might have been considered: the 
years after World War II to the present. But this would have required an ex- 
tensive discussion of the land reform and the peculiar nature of the postwar 
economic recovery, and both topics deserve separate and extensive analysis. 
We therefore confine ourselves to periods I and II, and try to add international 
comparisons at the end. 


As For general background, see Ohk? va Kazushi and Others, The Growth 
Rate of the Japanese Economy Since 1878, (Tokyo: Kinokuniya Bookstore 
Ltd. , 1957), especially part I, Bruce F. Johnston, "Agricultural Pro- 
ductivity and Economic Development in Japan, "' Journal of Political 
Economy, LIX, 6 (Dec. 1951), and Henry Rosovsky, "Japanese Capital 
ormation: The Role of the Public Sector," Journal of Economic History, 
XIX, 3 (Sept. 1959). 
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The analysis starts with a study of the period from 1878 to 1917. (Be- 
fore 1878 statistical deficiencies are nearly insurmountable.) Our attention will 
primarily focus on two aspects of agricultural progress: output and produc- 
tivity. Throughout these pages the term "productivity" is used in a conventional 
way, simply meaning product per worker or per unit area. These may be con- 
sidered neutral measures and are of equal importance to all types of economic 
development. Within this framework we will deal with three principal questions: 


1. What happened to output and productivity during the period? 
2. What developments took place in the structure of the producing unit? 


3. How did the changing pattern of factor combinations affect output and 
productivity ? 


Although there exist statistical hurdles in analyzing changes in Japanese 
agricultural output, the overall picture is very clear. The expansion rate of 
food crops was high enough to outstrip the growth rate of population. Gross and 
net output of agriculture in real terms increased steadily throughout the period. 
The annual growth rate of net output from 1878 to 1917 averaged about 2.3 per- 
cent, while the growth rate of gross output was somewhat higher.2 These ob- 
servations can be verified with the data supplied in Table 1. 


Turning next to productivity, let us first look at land productivity, ob- 
tained by dividing net output by arable land. If we assume yields per unit to 
have been 100 in 1878-82, they rose to 180 by 1913-17. (See table 2.) It must 


be remembered that during this period the area of arable land increased from 
4,524 thousand hectares in 1884 to 6, 084 thousand hectares in 1920. But this is 
an increase of only 35 percent, compared to an 80 percent increase in land 
productivity. This shows that gains in productivity were more important than 
new land in achieving output increases, and suggests that land-saving tech- 
nological innovations were of great importance. We will have to return to this 
matter below. 


Estimating labor productivity is a very hazardous undertaking in the 
Japanese case mainly because the term "labor force" is conceptually and sta- 
tistically treacherous. There are several estimates for the labor force and 
for the gainfully occupied population in agriculture, but it is still not possible 
to accept the figures with full confidence. Using the latest and best computa- 
tions, shown in Table 2, the results are as follows: labor productivity (net 
output/labor force) increased annually by 2.6 percent. The trend was not 
entirely uniform; towards the end of the period increases in labor productivity 


Our discussion is based on data fully presented in Ohkawa and Others, 
part I. By net output we mean gross output minus intermediate goods. 
Real term series result from dividing money values by an agricultural 
price index. It must be noted that the use of Japanese statistics before 
the 1920's inevitably involves errors 2nd biases, and it is not an easy 
matter to ascertain the direction of these departures from reality. 
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Table 1. icultural Output, 1878-19174 
ve Year Averages) 


Rice: Total Output? Rice: Yields General Agricultural 
Year (Million bushels) (Bushels/hectare) Production Index¢ 


1878-82 147.53 (100) 59.72 (100) 100 
1883-87 167.64 (113) 63.93 (107) 112 
1888-92 192.87 (130) 70.38 (117) 123 
1893-97 186.87 (126) 67.36 (112) 129 
1898-02 210.70 (142). 74,30 (124) 147 
1903-07 229.58 (155) 79.56 (133) 158 
1908-12 250.91 (170) 84.87 (142) 176 
1913-17 274.00 (185) 89.68 (150) 198 


Agricultural Gross Output Agricultural Net Output 
Year (Million ¥, 1928-32 prices) (Million ¥, 1928-32 prices) 


1878-82 960 (100) 825 (100) 
1883-87 1,088 (113) 934 (113) 
1888-92 1,349 (140) 1,089 (131) 
1893-97 1,420 (147) 1,196 (144) 
1898-02 1,688 (175) 1,432 (173) 
1903-07 1,842 (191) 1,517 (183) 
1908-12 2,129 (221) 1,722 (208) 
1913-17 2,306 (208) 1,829 (221) 


Sources: Rice Output Yields--Japan, Ndrinshd, NoOrin tokei, 1868-1953, (Sta- 
tistical Tables of Agriculture and Forestry), (1955), Table 9 and 18; Production 
Index--NGrin tékei geppd (Monthly Review of Agriculture and Forestry Statis- 
tics), (May 1946); Gross and Net Output: Ohkawa and Others, pp. 58 and 72. 


4Figures in parentheses show the series as relatives, 1878-82=100. 


DRice production figures are shown separately because it was the most impor- 
tant crop. Rice production statistics are generally conceded to be most reliable. 


©The overall index of agricultural production, still classified as a tentative re- 
sult by the Ministry of Agriculture, is included for general reference purposes. 
We are somewhat skeptical about its validity, because a higher overall rate 
than the rice expansion rate seems most unlikely. In fact, a comparison of the 
three main series--rice output, gross output, and net output--may raise some 
doubts about the statistical consistency of the materials. We share these 
doubts, and present all the available series to give an overall picture. 
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Table 2. Increases in Land and Labor Productivity, 1878-1917 
(Five Year Averages) 


Land Productivity Labor Productivity 
(Net Output/ (Net Output/ Labor Force 
Year arable land) Labor Force) (Thousands) 


1878-82 ¥ 17.3 (100) ¥ 53.0 (100) 15,573 (100) 
1883-87 20.5 (118) 60.2 (113) 15,511 ( 99) 
1888-92 22.2 (128) 70.4 (132) 15,466 ( 99) 
1893-97 23.8 (137) 77.7 (146) 15,397 ( 98) 
1898-02 28.3 (163) 93.5 (176) 15,303 ( 98) 
1903-07 28.5 (164) 99.9 (188) 15,184 ( 97) 
1908-12 30.5 (176) 115.2 (217) 14,490 ( 95) 
1913-17 31.2 (180) 125.2 (236) 14,613 ( 93) 


Source: Computed from Table 1. Labor Force estimates based on unpublished 
results of Ohkawa. 


tended to become slower. Available sources indicate that between 1898 and 1917 
there took place a small decline in the number of persons gainfully occupied in 
agriculture. Thus, increases in net output associated with a reduction in the 
labor force suggest that technological development took a mild labor-saving 
form. 


What are the implications of these output and productivity changes? They 
can be understood only in conjunction with other macro-economic data. In terms 
of domestic events, the expansion of output was almost large enough both to 
supply the needed food for a rapidly growing urban population, and to meet the 
increased food demand stemming from a rise in real per capita income. As 
shown in Table 3, Japan was a net exporter of agricultural pecan until the 
1890's; after that she became a moderate importer of food. 


During the period total population grew at rates which varied from 0.8 
to 1.3 percent per year, while the income elasticity for food has been esti- 
mated to have been about 0.6 to 0.7, a high figure as compared with later 
periods.4 Per capita real income increased at about an annual rate of 2 per- 
cent.5 Taken together, these data indicate that the demand for food increased 


The figures of Table 3 tend to overstate the imports of food crops. 
Japan became an especially heavy importer of certain industrial crops 
in the twentieth century; e.g. cotton. 


Tobata and Ohkawa, chapter 4, section 1, pp. 166 ff. This calculation 
is based on aggregate time series; family budget studies have shown 
slightly different results. 


Ohkawa and Others, p. 24. 
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Table 3. Balance Sheet of Agricultural Products 
(Five Year Averages) 


Unit: Million ¥ 


Year Domestic Supply Domestic Demand Supply-Demand 


1878-92 431 420 11 
1883-87 333 326 7 
1888-92 460 463 3 
1893-07 632 663 31 
1898-02 959 1, 058 99 
1903-07 1, 230 1, 425 195 
1908-12 1,501 1, 754 253 
1913-17 1, 787 2, 186 - 399 


Source: Domestic Supply--Ohkawa and Others, p. 58; Domestic Demand-- 
TObata Seiichi and Ohkawa Kazushi (eds. ), Nihon no keizai to nogy6 (The 
Japanese Economy and Agriculture), (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1956), ch. iv, 
sec. 1, Table 4. 2. 


at an annual rate of about 2 percent, and that this increase was largely met by 
output expansion, slight increases in arable land, and a small reduction in the 
labor force.6 In this sense, excepting short-term fluctuations, the forces of 
demand and supply for food were in near equilibrium during the initial phases of 
Japanese industrialization. The terms of trade between agriculture and the 
other sectors lend support to this conclusion. From 1878 to 1917, they remain 
extremely steady, as shown below, except for cyclical fluctuations. 


We have shown that Japanese agriculture grew in harmony with the other 
sectors of the economy. In so doing, agriculture made a necessary contribution 
to rapid industrialization and urbanization. Inflationary pressures stemming 
from a shortage of food must have been minimal, and many underdeveloped 
areas today must envy this situation. 

So far we have stressed the domestic role of Japanese agriculture, but, 
as is well known, its contribution was also notable in the expansion of inter- 
national trade. Increases in output and quality improvement of such commer- 
cial products as silk cocoons and tea leaves were, in the early years, the pri- 
mary basis for the rapid growth of semi-manufactured exports, such as raw 
silk and tea. Raw silk in particular remained an important export item even 
after World War I. The function of agriculture as an earner of foreign exchange 
was extremely important to the economic development of the country. In the 
absence of foreign loans, export surpluses were required to import foreign 
capital goods to be used in the modernization of industry. Before World War I 
these export surpluses largely originated in agriculture. 


: 6. Rate of population increase + rate of per capita income increase x in- 
come elasticity for food = rate of increase of food demand. 
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Table 4. Terms of Trade Between Urban and Rural Sectors 
(Five Year Averages) 


1928-32=100 


Price Index of Price Index of 
Non-Agricultural Agricultural 
Commodities Commodities 
Year (N) (A) 


1878-82 44 44 
1883-87 33 30 
1888-92 34 34 
1893-97 41 44 
1898-02 53 56 
1903-07 63 66 
1908-12 68 70 
1913-17 82 77 


Sources: Computed from Ohkawa and Others, p. 130. 


The industrial revolution in Japan was not preceded or accompanied by 
an agricultural revolution of the Western type. 7 There was, as we have seen, 
a rapid expansion of agricultural output combined with speedy industrialization, 
and "revolutionary changes" took place in a matter of decades. However, the 
increases in output and productivity were based on the traditional patterns of 
rural organization inherited, in the main, from the Tokugawa period. The 
small family farm, averaging about 1 hectare per household, the distribution 
between peasant proprietors and tenants, high rents in kind--all of these 
characteristics were maintained during the period. At the same time, there 
was no strong trend of land consolidation, and this preserved the scattered 
holdings of tiny plots of ground, nor was there evidence of a rural exodus to the 
urban areas by a newly created landless peasant class. During the early period 
of industrialization necessary increases in the labor force did indeed come 
from the rural areas. But laborers were usually young and left singly. There 
was only very little movement in terms of family units, and no formation of an 
agricultural proletariat.8 Thus, a fairly typical Asian type of agriculture re- 
mained in existence and was utilized to promote impressive increases in pro- 
ductivity, while Western technology was making rapid progress in manufacturing. 


a. The term "agricultural revolution" is, at best, vague, and not all 
Western countries went through agricultural revolutions ofthe Western 
type. Here we only wish to underline the fact that no radical reorgani- 
zation of the producing unit took place shortly before or after the 
Restoration. , Earlier in the Tokugawa period, as Thomas C. Smith has 
clearly shown, a very peculiar type of agricultural revolution did take 
place. Cf. The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959). 


See Tobata and Ohkawa, ch. iii, section 1, pp. 123 ff. and section 2, 
pp. 153-55. 
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Let us very briefly turn to some of the statistical evidence which sup- 
ports the views expressed here. The records indicate that there were 5, 437, 000 
farm households in 1884, and 5, 573,000 in 1920--a very small increase. For 
size of holdings, only a comparison between 1908 and 1917 is possible. In 1908, 
69.9 percent of farm households had holdings of less than 1 hectare; 25.9 per- 
cent held between 1 and 3 hectares, and 4.2 percent owned over 3 hectares. In 
1917 these percentages were 69.8, 26.3, and 3.9 respectively, and can be taken 
as some indication that the concentration of tiny holdings remained more or less 
unchanged. 9 


The statistics on tenancy are more complicated. In 1903--the year in 
which consistent time series begin--44.5 percent of the arable land was culti- 
vated by tenants. In 1917 tenants cultivated 46.2 percent of the land. Some 
partial surveys taken in the nineteenth century indicate that tenancy increased 
in the early years of Meiji: from 34.2 percent in 1883 to 40 percent in 1892. 
The number of pure tenants (having no land of their own) increased as well, from 
19.2 percent in 1883 to 27.6 percent in 1915.10 These numbers indicate that 
some landholders could not adapt themselves to the new money economy and tax 
system. Undoubtedly there was some rural instability exemplified by the trans- 
fer of land ownership from peasants to landlords. But these changes were not 
radical. They were carried out in keeping with the existing system of produc- 
tive organization, and left the majority of owner-cultivators untouched. 


What were the causes of rural stability? It is not easy to be precise 
about these matters, and we can only try to suggest a few causal possibilities. 
The strength of the family system and an orientation towards farming as a way 
of life inherited from the ancestors no doubt strengthened the commitment 
towards one's own land. Motivations of this kind require strong incentives to 
pull rural inhabitants to urban districts, especially in family or household units. 
Even the individuals who do move will usually retain close ties with their 
families still located on the land. 


Is it possible that the Japanese rate of industrial growth was not rapid 
enough to make the kinds of inroads into the agricultural population which would 
have upset the traditional labor-intensive organization of production? In view of 
the comparatively rapid rate of industrialization--matched by very few Western 
countries--there must be a better way of stating the problem. It would be more 
correct to say that population in the rural areas grew so quickly that no other 
methods could be adopted. In other words, the surplus over and above the re- 
placement population was just capable of being absorbed by the non-agricultural 
sectors. 


Ibid. , Chapter ii, section 3, pp. 110 ff. and Japan, Norinshd, Norin 
tokei, 1868-1953 (1955), table 3. 


Ibid. , table 9, and Japan, Ndsh6mushd, tdkeihy6 (Statistical 
Yearbook of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce), 1886 and 1895. 
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The inherited system of land tenure which was based on the small pro- 
prietor helped to reinforce these tendencies. It explains in part the absence of 
a large rural proletariat, such as exists in India, ready to flow into the cities 
with dependents. Even Japanese peasants who owned no land became traditional 
tenants and did not normally work for a money wage. In fact, landlordism helped 
to raise output and speeded technological changes through selected methods which 
fitted into the traditional system of tenancy. 


Thus, the situation in Japan during early industrialization came to be 
characterized by stability or unchanged organization of the rural community, 
side by side with rapid progress in agricultural productivity. 


IV 


The previous analysis implies that there must have been key improve- 
ments in Japanese agricultural practice in keeping with the small unit of produc- 
tion. Broadly speaking, two kinds of improvement took place in combination. 
The first kind took the form of land improvement, including better irrigation 
and drainage facilities and the reclamation of some arable land--mostly paddy 
rice fields. The second kind of improvement encompassed superior seeds, 
better methods of crop cultivation, and increased input of manures and ferti- 
lizers. The latter type of technological advance required increases in working 
capital rather than lumpy investment in fixed capital such as machinery or live- 
stock. As such, these were methods of improvement within the reach of the 
small family unit. On the other hand, land improvement projects and reclama- 
tion required capital and labor beyond the reach of the individual farmer, and 


were carried out principally by landlords and the government. !1 


Quantitative data which can be used as evidence for the above assertions 
are, in the nature of things, a trifle indirect. Shishido's agricultural input in- 
dex, reproduced below as Table 5, shows the very rapid increase in fertilizer 
input as against rather slow advances for energy input. In addition, fragmentary 
data from 1890 to 1908, based on farm household surveys, indicate propor- 
tionately rising fertilizer and seed input, as well as a rising proportion of com- 
mercial fertilizers replacing such things as night soil and barnyard manure. | 
We believe that the increased use of better seeds and commercial fertilizers 


Before World War I, farm mechanization was virtually non-existent in 
Japan. See Japan, Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
Japan: Farm Machinery, 1957, pp. 9-10. On land reclamation and 


comparative fertilizer input, see S. Nasu, Land Utilization in Japan 
(Tokyo: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929), pp. 103 ff. and 161 iT. 


Ohkawa and Others, pp. 61-62. Saito's figures show that in 1890, 45 per 
cent of fertilizers were purchased. The proportion rose to 53 per cent 
by 1908. Obviously these were long-run trends which had started before 
the Restoration. 
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Table 5. Agricultural Input Index 
(Five Year Averages) 


1878-82=100 
Year Fertilizer Energy 


1878-82 100 100 
1883-87 109 97 
1888-92 171 95 
1893-97 239 99 
1898-02 597 104 
1903-07 1, 494 102 
1908-12 2, 792 112 
1913-17 3,997 119 


Source: Tobata and Ohkawa, Chapter 2, Section 2. 


‘Energy input is represented only by draft animals because power machinery 
was virtually unused. The fertilizer index shows deflated values of purchased 
fertilizers. 


were most responsible for the rise in output, even though the cost ratio to net 
output in agriculture was still very small during the period. 13 


Before World War I the incentives for investment in agriculture were 
not lacking. Landlords received a high rent in kind, and were interested in 
raising and stabilizing yields. Nominally rents were set on the basis of abso- 
lute amounts, rather than as a share of output, but the final rent paid tended to 
fluctuate in accordance with yield changes. These factors encourage entre- 
preneurship. Furthermore, during almost the entire period, the price of rice 
rose pari passu with the general price level, and this must have been an incen- 
tive to one and all to improve practices of cultivation. Also, the land tax bur- 
den was lessened with greater production. At this time, absentee owners were 
rare in Japan. Most landowners lived in the rural districts and frequently 
acted as leaders in introducing new methods suited to particular local condi- 
tions. 14 The State also played an important role in developing locally suited 
technology. Local and Central Government established experimental stations 
and extension services, and provided technical and general education through 
organization and support of the school system. 


13. Ibid. About 14 per cent in 1890 and 16 percent in 1908. It should be 
clear that these improvements mainly affected the cultivation of rice. 
If there had been a greater degree of agricultural diversification the 
capital requirements would have been quite different. Diversification 
probably required a different national level of per capita income and 
radically altered consumer tastes. 


For an interesting and amusing discussion of these and other points 
pertaining to landlords, see R. P. Dore, ''The Meiji Landlord: Good 
or Bad?," The Journal of Asian Studies, XVIII, 3 (May 1959). 
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Two indices, cited in Table 6, can be used to support the assertions con- 
cerning private incentives. Until the 1890's, we can show that the share of 
rents increased; after that it seems to have declined slightly. These figures 
imply that in the process of expanding rice output, the marginal gains of the 
early period went primarily to the landlords. In the later years of our period 
of analysis, the trend changed in favor of the tenants. In effect, both sides had 
periods of real gains. 15 We can also see that paddy land value, in terms of the 
rice price, exhibited a steady upward trend, which can be taken as evidence of 
a continual strong demand for arable land. 


Table 6. Relative Share of Rice Yields and Value of Paddy Fields 
(Ten Year Overlapping Averages) 


Rent Paid Index of Paddy Field Value 
Year in Terms of Rice Price 


1878-87 100 
1883-92 104 
1888-97 131 
1893-02 153 
1898-07 147 
1903-12 150 
1908-17 183 


Source: Tobata and Ohkawa, p. 268. 


Let us now examine the characteristics and progress of agriculture dur- 
ing the next major phase of Japanese economic development: from 1918 to 1940. 
We have stated earlier that the years around World War I marked a structural 
change in the relation between the primary and the other sectors of the economy. 
Now we will attempt to document this change, and to substantiate the thesis that 
agriculture shifted from being a dynamic supporter of development to a rela- 
tively passive position. 


Our analysis in this part will focus on the following questions: 
1. What happened to output and productivity during the period? 


2. How are the changes in output and productivity weRected in the agri- 
cultural production pattern? 


3. How can we characterize the changing role of agriculture in the over 
all process of economic development ? 


15. In fact, the rent share index is cited only to indicate relative changes, 
and it should not be concluded that the implications for the tenants were 
necessarily adverse during any period. Winter crops are not included 
in these computations, and the fruits of these went almost exclusively to 
the tenants. 
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These are broad questions, and the empirical underpinnings for unambiguous 
answers are not always secure. But it is possible to draw the broad trends with 
sufficient clarity. 


It is generally recognized that the outbreak of World War I made a great 
and favorable impact on the growth rate of the Japanese economy. Japan's na- 
tional income grew more quickly than in any preceding modern period, and 
there were no serious retardations until the end of the 1930's. The figures of 
Table 7 give a panoramic view of the three broad industrial sectors of the 
economy, and the data are presented in such a manner as to allow a contrast 
between the pre and post 1913-17 period. Certain conclusions are obvious. The 
net output of real income produced by the primary sector continued to increase 
for the entire period under discussion, but after World War I the rate of 


Table 7. Real Net Output by Industrial Sectors# 
Unit: Million ¥ 


Year Primary Industry Secondary Industry Tertiary Industry 


1882-92 1,150 (100) 356 (100) 664 (100) 
1893-97 1,467 (128) 528 (148) 892 (134) 
1898-02 1,757 (153) 793 (223) 1,177 (177) 
1903-07 1,791 (156) 803 (226) 1, 354 (204) 
1908-12 2,040 (177) 1, 037 (291) 1, 820 (274) 
1913-17 2,025 (176) 1, 479 (415) 2, 150 (324) 
1913-17 2,025 (100) 1, 479 (100) 2, 150 (100) 
1918-22 2,409 (119) 1, 826 (123) 2,977 (138) 
1923-27 2,551 (126) 2, 253 (152) 4, 529 (211) 
1928-32 2,552 (126) 3, 373 (228) 6, 463 (300) 
1933-37 2,862 (141) 4,713 (318) 7, 420 (345) 
1938-42 3,156 (156) 7, 050 (477) 8, 534 (397) 


Source: Computed from Ohkawa and Others, p. 17. 


4Figures in parentheses are relatives. 


acceleration decreased. In contradistinction, the growth acceleration of secon- 
dary and tertiary industry continued to increase during the same period. 


An adequate explanation of these differential growth patterns would, of 
course, involve almost all of modern Japanese economic history. Our limited 
purpose is to understand the developments in agriculture, and we can gain a lot 
of insight by examining the data of Table 8, which should be looked at in conjunc- 
tion with Table 1. What do we see? The per hectare yields and total output of 
rice grow much less impressively, and the same is true of the three macro- 
agricultural series: the general production index for agriculture, and net and 
gross output. No matter what output measure is chosen, the statistics reveal a 
rather dramatic change. 
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Table 8. Agricultural Output, 1913-1942 


Rice: Total Output Rice: Yields General Agricultural 
Year (Million bushels) (Bushels/Hectare) Production Index 


1913-17 274.00 (100) 89.68 (100) 100 
1918-22 292.24 (107) 97.22 (108) 106 
1923-27 287.69 (105) 93.95 (104) 109 
1928-32 299.92 (114) 97.49 (109) 124 
1938-42 315.02 (115) 99.50 (111) 125 


Agricultural Gross Agricultural Net 
Output (Million ¥ Output (Million ¥ 
Year 1928-32 prices) 1928-32 prices) 


1913-17 2,306 (100) 1,829 (100) 
1918-22 2,517 (109) 1,975 (108) 
1923-27 2,524 (109) 1,901 (104) 
1928-32 2,756 (120) 2,109 (115) 
1933-37 2,985 (129) 2,305 (126) 


Source: See Table 4. 
4See notes to Table 4. 


The same situation pertains when we turn from output to productivity. 
As the figures of Table 9 show--and they should be contrasted with Table 2-- 
land and labor productivity increases moved at a much slower pace compared 
to the pre World War I period. Both net output and labor productivity grew at 
annual rates of less than 1 percent, and it will be recalled that growth rates in 
the previous period were well over 2 percent. 


Table 9. Increases in Land and Labor Productivity, 1913-42 
(Five Year Averages) 


Land Productivity Labor Productivity 
(Net Output/ (Net Output/ Labor Force 
Year Arable Land) Labor Force) (Thousands) 


1913-17 ¥ 31.2 (100) ¥125.2 (100) 14,613 (100) 
1918-22 32.8 (105) 137.4 (110) 14,235 ( 97) 
1923-27 31.6 (101) 134.8 (108) 14,103 ( 96) 
1928-32 37.4 (120) 148.6 (119) 14,192 ( 97) 
1933-37 38.3 (123) 159.9 (128) 14,414 ( 99) 


Source: Net Output--see Table 4; Arable land--Japan. Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry, Statistical Tables of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
1868-1953, p. 10; Labor Force, Tébata and Ohkawa, p. 415 (based on Hemmi's 
computations). 
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The most significant measures of economic growth, and of the relative 
position of a sector within the economy, must necessarily be put into per capita 
terms. This is done in Table 10 where we show real income per gainfully oc- 
cupied person in relative figures. The data must be interpreted with care be- 
cause indices of this type can be misleading. For Table 10 we chose an arbi- 
trary base period (1913-17=100) which allows a comparison between the pre and 
post World War I period. The figures show only this: from 1878 to 1917 real 
income per gainfully occupied person in agriculture grew at more or less the 
same rates as real income in the service industries, and slightly more slowly 
than real income in manufacturing. From 1918 to 1942 the growth of real 
income in agriculture, in relative terms, falls far behind that of the other sec- 
tors. The Table cannot show the differences in the absolute level of real income 
between sectors. In 1878-82, real income per gainfully occupied person in pri- 
mary industry average ¥ 57; in secondary industry the equivalent income was 
¥ 132, and in tertiary ¥ 156. In 1913-17 the incomes were ¥ 129, ¥ 339, and 
¥ 333 respectively, and in 1938-42 they stood at ¥ 220, ¥ 928, and ¥ 838, in 
the same order.16 These results are, of course, fully consistent with the rela- 
tive figures. 


Table 10. Real Income Per Gainfully Occupied Person (Relatives) 
(1913-17=100) 


Year Primary Industry Secondary Industry Tertiary Industry 
1878-82 44.1 38.9 46.8 
1883-87 45.7 49.1 59.8 
1888-92 51.9 53. 1 59. 2 
1893-97 65. 8 63.1 68.1 
1898-02 78.3 79.7 78.5 
1903-17 81.3 70. 2 78.5 
1908-12 96.1 78.9 94,1 
1913-17 100. 0 : 100. 0 100.0 
1918-22 125.4 116.0 117.4 
1923-27 134.0 136.7 154.1 
1928-32 134. 0 202. 8 202. 8 
1933-37 151.0 231.8 220.4 
1938-42 170. 4 274.0 251.7 


Source: Computed from Ohkawa and Others, p. 20. 


16. See Ohkawa and Others, p. 20. 


= 
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What are the implications of these changes for the economy as a whole? 
First of all, it meant that the supply of food could no longer keep up with the 
demand for food. During the period, let us say from 1918 to 1942, population 
grew at rates which varied from 1.2 to 1.5 percent per year.17 The average 
was probably slightly above 1.3 percent--a significant increase over the 
earlier period. Per capita real income increased at a faster pace, but there 
seems reason to assume some fall in the income elasticity of food products. On 
the other hand, we have indicated that the rate of output expansion was now very 
much reduced. A large deficit is obvious, and the evidence is produced in 
Table 11. 


Table 11. Balance Sheet of Agricultural Products 
(Five Year Averages) 


Unit: Million ¥ 


Year Domestic Supply Domestic Demand Supply - Demand 


1913-17 1, 787 2, 186 - 399 
1918-22 4, 062 5, 263 -1, 201 
1923-27 3, 902 5, 607 -1, 705 
1933-37 3,277 4,977 -1, 700 


Source: Supply--computed from Ohkawa and Others, p. 58; Demand--computed 
from Tobata and Ohkawa, p. 173. 


Once again a comparison should be made with Table 3, and the new situation will 
be clearly apparent. 


Perhaps the most remarkable change occurred in the net import of 
Japan's principal food crop item. Imports of rice (from Korea and Taiwan) in- 
creased sharply immediately after the War, and continued to grow until the end 
of the 1930's, as shown in the long time-series of Table 12. 


The creation of Korea and Taiwan as major rice suppliers for the 
Japanese domestic market was the result of deliberate government policy, in- 
spired in part by the outbreak of the "rice revolt" of 1918, and strengthened in 
subsequent years. In that year, because of the growing secular shortage of 
rice, the retail price of this all important commodity stood at almost a record 
high, causing serious difficulties for the livelihood of the common people. Only 
a large and organized import program could prevent an economic and social 
crisis. In this sense, the "rice revolt’ assumes the proportion of an epochal 
turning point in the development of Japanese agriculture. It represents a shift 


17, Ibid. , p. 19. 
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Table 12. Balance Sheet for Rice 
(Five Year Averages) 


Unit: Thousand Koku=4, 960 Bushels 


Year Export Import - Export 


1578-82 250 -219 
1883-87 339 -308 
1888-92 855 -290 
1893-97 694 333 
1889-02 575 1, 465 
1903-07 307 5, 076 
1908-12 393 3, 285 
1913-17 686 2, 699 
1918-22 428 5, 877 
1923-27 1, 052 8, 956 
1928-32 959 9,419 
1933-37 713 12,507 
1938-42 800 12, 606 


Source: Tobata and Ohkawa, p. 80. 


from the period of agricultural ''balanced growth" to the period of agriculture as 
a retarded or depressed sector. 18 


Government policy, helped by the activities of private enterprise, suc- 
ceeded to the extent that ever larger quantities of rice (similar to indigenous 
quality) were imported from Taiwan and Korea, meeting the increased domestic 
demand, and keeping the retail price of rice almost parallel to the general price 


The term "balanced growth" is used in a somewhat special sense. It in- 
dicates that sectoral productivity levels grew at more or less equal rates. 
Lack of balance in Japan meant more rapid productivity gains in indus- 
try than in agriculture. Increases in population which could not be ab- 
sorbed in the non-agricultural sectors created a situation of low produc- 
tivity and rural overemployment. 

Our conclusions do not imply that continued growth in agriculture was 
necessary to achieve a better allocation of resources. It is obvious that 
in the period after World War I opportunities for investment were much 
more attractive outside of agriculture, and that by means of the ordinary 
expansion of international trade Japan could import food because she ex- 
ported more manufactured products. We wish to underline, however, 
that precisely this type of development produced as a side effect an agri- 
cultural sector which was retarded and overpopulated. Rapid population 
growth, more than any other factor, made this inevitable. 

For a more detailed discussion of the residual or overemployment 
problem in agriculture, see Ohkawa Kazushi, "Economic Growth and 
Agriculture, '' The Annals of the Hitotsubashi Academy, VII, 1, 

(October 1956). 
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movement. But this situation was not without dangerous implications for do- 
mestic agriculture. Japanese rice farmers suffered a great deal from the com- 
petition of these overseas suppliers, because the cost of production of the 
colonial territories was lower, largely due to the (purposely?) depressed 
standard of living in these areas. Competition was particularly damaging in 

the late 1920's and early 1930's when a number of bumper crops in Japan 
caused a situation of temporary over-supply. 


The changing output-cost relationships in domestic agriculture (Table 13) 
reveal the general slow-down of productivity from still another facet, and prove 
that Taiwanese and Korean imports must have been prejudicial to the welfare of 
the domestic farmer. A number of conclusions can be deduced from these data. 
Production gains were much larger than cost increases until World War I. In 
the ensuing periods, costs and increases in production rose at nearly equal 
speeds... Consequently, real costs per unit in agriculture seemed to have 
reached a plateau in the 1920's and 1930's. It is also clear that the cost of land 
improvements rose steeply after 1900. Taking that year as 100, an index of 
real improvement costs reaches 214 by 1931-34.19 The Japanese farmer, given 
the prevailing system of cultivation, had reached his most efficient method of 
production in the 'teens of the twentieth century, and now he was not able to 
make further impressive gains. Under these circumstances, most agricul- 
turists were virtually defenseless against lower cost colonial producers. 


Table 13. Output-Cost Relationships in Agriculture 
(1933-37=100) 


Production Real Cost 
Index Cost Index per Unit 


1878-82 37.1 89.4 
1883-87 44.5 89.5 
1888-92 52.8 91.0 
1893-97 58. 6 91.4 
1898-02 68.0 91.7 
1903-07 75.3 94,2 
1908-12 87.6 96.8 
1913-17 100.0 100. 0 
1918-22 110.0 103.7 
1923-27 115.8 106.3 
1928-32 126.0 110.1 
1933-37 134.0 114.5 
1938-42 135.9 122.9 


Source: Tobata and Ohkawa, p. 95. Based on data supplied by Mr. Shishido. 


19. See Tobata Seiichi, Nihon ndgyd no tenkai katei (The Development 
Process of Japanese e), o: Iwanami Shoten, 1938), 
Table 45, p. 260. 


Year (a) (b) (b) / (a) 
2. 41 
2.01 
1.72 
1. 56 
1, 35 
1. 24 
1.10 
1. 00 
0.94 
0.91 
0. 87 
0. 85 
0. 90 
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What once had been a source of great strength in Japanese economic de- 
velopment now became a limiting factor in the process of continued growth. The 
entire traditional agricultural complex which had served Japan quite well since 
the early changes of the Tokugawa Era, and which had been spectacularly suc- 
cessful during Meiji and part of Taish6, now entered a far less brilliant period. 
Perhaps the greatest problem lay in the fact that major changes were politically, 
socially, and culturally quite impossible. The production structure of domestic 
agriculture--a pattern of small holdings and landlordism--despite internal and 
external pressures, had to be maintained for many reasons, and we will call at- 
tention to some of the economic forces which stood in the way of further progress. 


First of all, one must notice that the size of the farm labor force re- 
mained almost unchanged after the first census of 1920. At the same time, the 
area of arable land also remained nearly constant. Thus, nothing took place 
which could make the factor proportions (mainly the man-land ratio) more 
favorable. No doubt it is also significant that the nature of landownership was 
in the process of transition. Absentee ownership was increasing, and the 
landlord-entrepreneur was fading away. 20 Landlord interest was shifting from 
production to marketing, and their collective efforts came to be concentrated on 
maintaining the price of rice. Their efforts were not too successful in spite of 
sizable government expenditures. 


To a large extent, all of the above mentioned factors are only symptoms 
of more deep-seated structural problems arising in the Japanese economy at 
this time. The unchanging size of the agricultural labor force resulted from 
population pressure and the inability of the secondary and tertiary sectors to 
absorb a greater share of the rural surplus. The relative decline of rural out- 
put and productivity probably grew out of even more chronic difficulties. Within 
the prevailing production function, further gains were necessarily slow and 
small. When Japan started on the road to modernization there were areas in the 
economy where, to use Ranis' apt expression, ''slack''--in this case ''excess 
labor on the land and reserves of productivity in the land''--could be taken up. 


By the end of World War I, barring major structural changes, the slack 
in agriculture was no longer present. There can thus be no doubt that a funda- 
mental change had taken place in the dynamic role of agriculture sometime in 
the second decade of this century. An important transition in urban-rural 
economic relations was a matter of record. 


All of these contentions are well reflected in the changes of the macro- 
economic structure: It is most evident in the relative retardation of agricultural 
labor productivity. If we make an index of the primary/secondary productivity 
ratio, taking the 1913-17 ratio as a base, the prewar period would average 100 
to 120, while 1928-42 would be as low as 60 to 70. 22 


20. See Dore, "The Meiji Landlord, "' Journal of Asian Studies, XVIII, 3. 


21. G. Ranis, "The Financing of Japanese Economic Development," The 
Economic History Review, XI, 3 (April 1959), p. 440. 


22. Computed from Ohkawa and Others, pp. 29-31. 
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In discussing the changing role of agriculture in Japanese economic de- 
velopment, especially when attempting to observe the economic facets of urban- 
rural relationships, we have so far ignored at least two important problems. 
The first has to do with the human factor--movement of the labor force to cities 
and sources of entrepreneurship--and this topic has been covered by others. 

The second problem deals with investment flows from the rural to the urban 
regions. Agriculture was a source of savings in the economy, and these savings 
were translated into investment, i.e. capital formation. At this juncture, it is 
almost impossible to provide a quantitative discussion of these investment flows. 
The data are not adequate, and we will therefore approach the issue indirectly. 


We begin with the widely accepted assumption that large savings in agri- 
culture could be and were in fact used for purposes of industrialization. The 
rationale of this assumption can be illustrated theoretically. Let us suppose 
that for the pre World War I period the average growth rate of the economy was 
about 3.5 percent per year, and that the average capital coefficient was around 
3 or 4. Then the average ratio of savings in the economy would be 10 to 14 per- 
cent--that is, simply the product of the growth rate and the capital coefficient. 
(We believe the figures to be close to reality.) The growth rate of net output in 
agriculture, as shown previously, was 2.3 percent per year during the relevant 
period, and it can be reasonably supposed that the capital coefficient of this 
sector was 1 chan the national average. 23 This means that the required in- 
vestments in _...culture were smaller than the savings generated by this sec- 
tor--if the savings ratio was at least as large as the national level--and the 
resulting surplus could have been siphoned off to the non-agricultural sectors. 24 


Good evidence that the facts are in rough correspondence with the theory 
lies in the operation of the famous Meiji land tax. In an earlier section, we 
stressed the maintenance of high rents in kind in the face of steadily increasing 
agricultural productivity. A traditional landlord system and the device of the 
land tax allowed the government to exploit the existing situation by transferring 


We indicated previously that the key improvement in Japanese agricul- 

ture were not especially capital using. Certainly they were less capital 
using than Western industrial technology which was being adopted in the 
secondary sector. 


In the initial stages of Japanese industrialization, foreign capital, on the 
whole, played a minor role. The Meiji Government borrowed consider- 
able sums of money from great merchants, and in this way used some of 
the capital accumulation dating back to feudal times. The new govern- 
ment also established a modern banking and credit system in order to 
facilitate the creation of funds for industrialization. Also, the infla- 
tionary process, especially during the early period, by creating forced 
savings contributed to the intricate process of capital formation. All of 
these points, worthy of further study, are well beyond the limits of our 
paper. Here we only wish to stress that, in addition to the devices dis- 
cussed above, the transfer of rural income and savings to the urban sec- 
tor played a continuous and fundamental role in overall capital formation. 
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income from one sector of the economy to the other. 25 It is not necessary to 
provide a detailed description of this tax, enacted in 1873. Let us only remind 
ourselves that, during a critical stage of Japanese economic development, the 
land tax was the main source of government revenue; its weight in the central 
government revenue structure is shown in Table 14. 


The changing role of agriculture comes out clearly in these data. Until 
1913-17, the land tax--though steadily declining in significance--was absolutely 
the most important source of government revenue. The agricultural land tax 
formed 80 or 90 percent of the general land tax, and thus the main source of 
revenue had to be the net product of the farms. An income tax enacted into law 
in 1888 played only a minor role before World War I. It became important as 
agriculture faded out of the picture as the primary source of revenue, and as a 
dynamic force of further development. 


The heavy burdens which the rural areas were required to shoulder dur- 
ing the course of development come out even more obviously in Table 15. Here 
we use Tsunematsu's estimates of the relative direct tax burden--central and 


Table 14. Composition of Main Central Government Taxation 
Composition of Main Central Government Taxation Revenue@ 
(Five Year Averages) 


Unit: Thousand ¥ 


Year Income Tax Land Tax Business Tax Customs ee Total 


1888-92 1,091 2.4 38,446 85.6 740 1.6 4,654 10.4 44,941 
1893-97 1,599 3.3 38,679 80.4 1,335 2.8 6,483 13.5 78,096 
1898-02 5,520 7.8 44,632 63.2 6,058 8.6 14,414 20.4 170,624 
1903-07 19,907 15.5 71,579 55.8 15,710 12.3 33,835 26.4 141,031 
1908-12 34,071 18.3 79,541 42.9 25,033 13.5 46,691 25.3 185,337 
1913-17 51,249 26.0 73,983 37.6 25,334 12.9 46,245 23.5 196,811 
1918-22 187,276 47.4 73,936 18.3 57,226 14.2 85,686 21.1 404, 124 
1923-27 206,692 45.0 71,204 15.5 58,835 12.8 122,264 26.7 459, 218 
1928-32 177,568 42.9 65,121 15.8 48,290 11.7 122,414 29.6 413,393 
1933-37 267,695 49.4 58,175 10.7 62,132 11.5 153,751 28.4 541,753 


Source: Tobata and Ohkawa, p. 375. Calculated from data provided by 
Tsunematsu. 


4Revenue other than from the four main taxes--the so-called ''miscellaneous 
revenue"'--is excluded from the table. Before World War I it accounted for 
about 30 to 40 percent of total revenue; after the War its share rose to from 
45 to 50 percent. 


25. For an analysis dealing with almost the same problem and reaching 
similar conclusions, see Ranis, ''Financing Japanese Development, "' 
Economic History Review, XI, 3. 
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Table 15. Direct Tax Ratio to Income Produced 
Agriculture Versus Non-Agriculture 


Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Direct Tax Direct Tax Ratio 
Year (Thous. ¥) (Thous. ¥) (%) 


1883-87 63, 552 y 9, 548 
1888-92 58, 479 9, 779 
1893-97 65, 626 13, 167 
1898-02 99, 050 35, 378 
1903-07 113, 582 79, 313 
1908-12 153, 441 132, 196 
1913-17 167, 660 145, 441 
1918-22 295, 672 431, 081 
1923-27 304, 217 506, 203 
1928-32 205, 450 421, 311 
1933-37 197, 325 559, 235 


N 
Nwnh 


Source: Tobata and Ohkawa, p. 381. Computed from data supplied by 
Tsunematsu. 


local--on income produced, dividing the economy into two sectors: agriculture 
and non-agriculture. It may be surprising to note that the direct tax ratio re- 
mained considerably higher in agriculture during the period. A very high tax 
rate was imposed on agriculture during the early years of development, while a 
very low rate prevailed outside; it is true, however, that the weight of the bur- 
den declined with time. The persistence of the agricultural tax load stems from 
heavy local tax rates, applied in rural prefectures, which were not reduced when 
productive capacity lagged. 


By way of summary, let us take a brief look at the expenditure side of 
the government budget, concentrating on subsidies. Throughout the relatively 
long period of Japanese development, the government played a very important 
role, especially as an investor. 26 Subsidies were one method of government 
investment. While other methods (mainly direct investment) were quantitatively 
more important, subsidies do indicate to some extent the economic priorities of 
the regime. These changing priorities are apparent in Table 16, where we show 
the distribution of subsidies by industrial sectors. 


Throughout the entire period, the secondary and tertiary sectors were 
the main recipients of government subsidies. Manufacturing, shipping, arma- 
ments, and social overhead capital all received extensive support. More sig- 
nificant from our point of view is the varying picture in the primary sector. 
Until the 1920's practically no subsidies (although plenty of other help) were 
allotted to agriculture; after all, it was one of the major sources of surplus in 


26. See Rosovsky, "Japanese Capital Formation," Journal of Economic 
History, XIX, 3. 
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Table 16. Sectoral Composition of Subsidies 
(Total = 100) 


Primary Secondary Tertiary 
Year Sector Sector Sector Miscellaneous 


1891 - 58.8 2.3 37.9 
1901 - 51.9 28.7 17.8 
1911 , 38.0 30.9 30. 3 
1921 19.6 32.8 47.1 
1931 1 
1941 2 


40. 2 10.9 38. 1 
10.8 40.9 28. 4 


Source: Nakayama Ichiro (ed. ), Nihon keizai no kozo bunseki, part ii, p. 159. 


the economy. But then the income flow seems to be reversed as agriculture be- 
gins to get some financial support from the government. We believe that the 
changing distribution of subsidies is symptomatic of a structural change in the 
traditional capital flow. In a sense the economy had turned a full circle. In the 
early period of development there was a net flow of capital from the rural to the 
urban areas. We think that this flow may have been reversed sometime after 
World War I. Admittedly this must remain a highly conjectural conclusion, and 
requires further detailed investigation before it can be accepted with the proper 
degree of confidence. 


vill 


How does the Japanese experience fit the international pattern of develop- 
ment? In this section we will try to examine certain aspects of this question for 
the entire period of analysis: that is, from 1868 to the 1940's. International 
comparisons are technically and substantively intricate. Comparable and other- 
wise adequate series are in extremely short supply, and all too often a great deal 
of guesswork is involved. This is especially true for long-term comparisons. 

To minimize these problems our comparisons are restricted to a few basic and 
broad issues. 


In common with all other developing countries, during Japanese indus- 
trialization there took place a decline in the relative share of income produced 
and labor employed in agriculture. The percentage of national income produced 
in the primary sector fell from 64 in 1878-82, to 36 in 1913-17, to 17 in 1938- 
42. The percentage of the labor force engaged in agriculture was 76, 59, and 44 
during the same periods. 27 Both of these measures indicate a rather rapid 
transformation when compared to the data available for Europe. 


Ohkawa and Others, pp. 26-27. The figure for 1878-82 has been tenta- 
tively revised to 76 percent from the previous 82 percent. See Ohkawa 
Kazushi, 'Yugyo jinko (1872-1920) no suikei--nogyo jinko" (Survey of 

the Gainfully Employed Population in Agriculture, 1872-1920, Hitot- 
subashi University Institute of Economic Research Working Papers, 1958. 
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Let us first consider the matter of income shares. European data are 
unfortunately unavailable for the period which would correspond to the initial 
phase of Japanese development. Beginning in the 1880's, when Kuznets' series 
start, we note that income produced in agriculture accounted generally for 40 
to 50 percent of national income. By 1940, the European range lay between 27 
percent (Italy) and 13 percent (Sweden)--excluding the United Kingdom. 28 Two 
conclusions follow: the income share of agriculture decreased at a much more 
rapid tempo in Japan than in Europe, and, perhaps more important, the rela- 
tive position of Japanese agriculture in terms of income produced had reached 
the average European levels even before World War Il. 


The average European share of labor force in agriculture was much 
lower than in Japan. Around 1940 it ranged from 25 to 35 percent (leaving out 
certain extreme cases. )29 This naturally requires the conclusion that the rela- 
tive level of per capita income in Japanese agriculture was much lower than the 
average level in Europe. And indeed this is hardly surprising in view of the 
structural difficulties of Japanese agriculture which were encountered in the 
period preceding World War II. 30 


28. Simon Kuznets, "Quantitative Aspects of the Economic Growth of 
Nations--II, Industrial Distribution of National Product and Labor 


Force, '' Economic Development and Cultural Change, supplement to 
Vol. V, No. 4 (July 1957), Appendix Table 2. 

29. Tbid., Appendix Table 4. It might not be out of place to point out here 
that statistics dealing with the occupational breakdown of the labor force 
are frequently unreliable. For example, the Japanese figures classify 
as agricultural labor many persons who engage in so-called "by- 
employment" (usually small industry or services) and whose major 


source of income, especially on a household basis, may be from 
secondary or tertiary employment. 


Cf. pp. 25-27, above. It may be of interest to make a few comparisons 
with the most recent and important case of agricultural take-off in Asia: 
the experience of Communist China. This has become possible with the 
recent authoritative study by Choh-Ming Li, Economic Development of 
Communist China, (Berkeley: University California Press, 1958). He 
shows that in 1956, 40 percent of China's NNP was produced by agricul- 
ture (p. 110). Japan had reached nearly the same level by 1908-12 
(Ohkawa and Others, p. 26), but China descended from 49.7 percent to 
40.0 percent in four years, while this took Japan about fifteen years. 
The current cost ratio to net output in Chinese agriculture is around 74 
percent. This is roughly equivalent to the Japanese level in 1942. 

(Li, pp. 86-87, and Ohkawa and Others, p. 64). These differences 
seem largely due to the greater degree of mechanization in present 
Chinese practice. Li estimates the food grain output growth rate to be 
about the same as that of population, i.e. 2.5 percent annually (p. 72). 
We have already shown that the pre-World War I rates in Japan were on 
the same level with much lower population growth. No simple analogy 
can be attempted between Meiji Japan and Communist China. It is, how- 
ever, quite clear that the social costs of Japanese development were 
lower. Similar growth of output was achieved without collectivizations, 
communes, and other social strains. 
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These brief comparisons suggest a number of questions which may serve 
to clarify the differences between the Japanese and the European patterns. First 
of all, what effect could have been expected from the economic level prevailing 
in Japan when she started to industrialize? The issue of "initial conditions" is 
frequently raised by economists when they consider the possibilities of economic 
development in currently backward areas. Often there is the feeling that the 
Western experience with industrialization is only of highly limited applicability 
because pre-industrial economic levels in Europe were much higher. These are 
complex problems, and the lack of data rarely allow quantitative analysis. In 
the case of Japanese agriculture, however, it may be possible to say something 
about the initial stages with the aid of productivity figures. At this time, of 
course, agriculture was the most important sector ir the economy and there- 
fore represents quite well the average economic level. 


Let us look at levels of productivity prevailing in Asia today, and those 
which prevailed in Japan during the Meiji Era. The Yearbook of Food and Agri- 
cultural Statistics (1957) of the FAO cites the following national paddy yield aver- 
ages for 1954-56 in bushels/hectare: China (Taiwan) 134.2, China (Mainland) 
121.0, Malaya 98.5, Indonesia 84.8, Burma 74.5, Thailand 66.1, India 63. 7, 
Philippines 58.8, and Japan 208.7. We know that Japanese paddy field yields 
were approximately 63 bushels/hectare in 1878-82, and it seems safe to assume 
that yields fluctuated between 60 and 70 bushels/hectare in the first decade of 
Meiji. 1 In other words, the level of rice farming land productivity at the be- 
ginning of Japanese economic development was similar to the current levels of 
Southeast Asia. It is reasonable to suppose that this was also true for labor 
productivity. 


It is much more difficult to compare Japanese and Western productivity 
levels during the initial phases of development because the main crops were dif- 
ferent. It is, however, plausible to suppose that average labor productivity was 
much higher in the West. Two main reasons may be given: the man-land ratio 
was much more favorable throughout Europe, and, for the most part, agricul- 
tural revolutions had preceded industrial revolutions. 


We can now summarize the conditions of Japanese agriculture during the 
initial stages of industrialization by underlining two distinctive features: a very 
unfavorable man-land ratio and a relatively low level of labor productivity, im- 
plying a low level of general economic performance. Japan shared these fea- 
tures with most Asian countries, which as a group stood in contrast to average 
European conditions. 


A second point which can explain the differences between the tempo of 
sectoral change in Japan and in the West involves the speedy progress of 
Japanese agriculture before World War I. This has already been described in 
some detail, but a few comparative points may be raised now. We hesitated to 
label these events an "agricultural revolution" because technical innovations did 
not bring about a change in the structure of the producing unit. On the other 
hand, it is worth noticing that changes in agriculture took place at a speedy rate, 


31. See relevant years of Noshomusho tokeihyo. 
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comparable perhaps to the most speedy rates of Europe. It is not possible to 
produce the statistics which would allow us to raise these statements from the 
level of assertion to the level of fact. Nevertheless, consulting such data as 
are available, we believe that the fastest growth rates of agricultural output and 
productivity in Europe hardly ever exceeded 2 and 1.5 percent per year re- 
spectively. 32 If so, one may call the Japanese case revolutionary progress. 


Thirdly, it has already been observed that revolutionary progress in 
Japanese agriculture occurred not before but side by side with industrialization. 
This was not the typical European sequence. The concurrent and rapid changes 
in Japanese agriculture and industry suggest to us the possibilities of a peculiar 
and interesting model of economic growth. It would have to emphasize several 
key relations observed in Japan: an increasing trend in the subsistence level of 
the peasantry, increasing real wages in the industrial sector, almost balanced 
growth of output in agriculture and industry, high rates of saving and investment, 
and low capital coefficients. In the model, agriculture would perform the cru- 
cial functions of supplying output, net increments of the labor force, and a large 
share of savings, all in an institutional framework of entrepreneurial land- 
lordism and a paternal government. A model of this type could, when compared 
to Western experience, clarify the role of Japanese agriculture in economic 
development seen in an international setting. We must, however, postpone 
further development of these ideas for another time, except insofar as they re- 
late directly to the topic of this paper, namely the changing position of agricul- 
ture before and after World War I. 


The concurrence of rapid agricultural and economic development resulted 
in an unusual juxtaposition of sectoral growth rates. Just as industry was hitting 
its peak, agriculture went into a decline. In some sense the revolutionary devel- 
opments in agriculture were short-lived, and this can be explained in terms of 
two major causes. 


If we date the beginnings of Japanese economic growth in the 1870's--and 
for certain purposes this is perfectly legitimate--then the period of rapid agri- 
cultural expansion lasted less than fifty years. This view, however, fails to 
consider the fact that the groundwork for progress in agriculture, as distinguished 


We have made some rough calculations of the annual growth rates of real 
net product per man for several Western countries. Using data supplied 
by E. Ojala in Agriculture and Economic Progress, (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1952), taking an average beginning and terminal period 
and assuming a compound growth between these two points, we get the 
following annual average growth rates: U.S.A. (1869-78-1909-18) 1.0; 
U.K. (1867-69-1904-10) 0.6; Sweden (1861-65-1906-10) 1.6. Colin Clark 
in The Conditions of Economic Progress (3d edition; London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1957), chapter V, shows somewhat different results: 
U.S.A. (1870-1910) 1.6; U.K. (1860-1930) 0.7; Sweden (1860-1930) 2. 4; 
France (1815-1870) 2.4. It should be understood, however, that Clark's 
annual growth rates must be higher than ours because of certain concep- 
tual differences. We used net product per man throughout, while he 

used either gross product per man (France) or net product per man-hour 
(Sweden, U.K., and U.S.A.). 
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from the other sectors, started at‘a much earlier date. The achievements of 
agriculture before World War I are part of a long chain of events beginning in 
the eighteenth century. 33 The unit of production, the system of tenure, and 
many other characteristics can all be traced back to the Tokugawa Era. A cer- 
tain production potential existed at the time of the Restoration, and the intro- 
duction of some modern methods, the intensification of selected beneficial tra- 
ditional methods, minimum fixed capital requirements, and a very dynamic 
economic climate, all help to account for the increases in output and produc- 
tivity. But once this potential had been exploited within the inherited institu- 
tional framework and with almost unchanged factor proportions, further progress 
became much more difficult. By 1918, the traditional setting and rigid unit of 
production had become a limiting factor to further development. 


Another reason for the rather short spurt of agricultural output and pro- 
ductivity is related to the general pattern of Japanese economic development. It 
must, however, be considered in conjunction with a few exogenous factors. The 
spurt of industrialization which started during World War I, efforts to cope with 
severe international competition abroad, enforced heavy industrialization in 
preparation for war in the 1930's--all these economic influences pressed the 
relative incdme share of agriculture into a less important place. These ten- 
dencies were reinforced by a factor which can only be called paradoxical. In 
spite of their very rapid expansion, the non-agricultural sectors grew barely 
sufficiently to absorb increases in the labor force produced by agriculture. This 
has meant that just before World War II an unfavorable man-land ratio of the 
Asian type, with which Japan originally started, still existed, and that rapid 
industrialization and urbanization had not succeeded in significantly decreasing 
the absolute agricultural population. In turn, this limited the possibilities of 
technical progress in agriculture. 


There are signs that some of these conditions have changed in the post- 
war years, and one can already recognize a new wave of development in 
Japanese agriculture following the land reform. Once again, however, the 
much more rapid growth of the industrial sector poses difficult problems for 
the future. 


33. See Smith, Agrarian Origins. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT IN JAPAN: 1870-1900 


R. P. Dore 
University of British Columbia 


Not the least remarkable feature of Japan's economic development in the 
nineteenth century is the way in which the growth of industry was matched by an 
increase in the productive capacity of agriculture. If industrial investment was 
largely financed out of the surplus produced by agriculture, this was not, at 
least, a process of mere spoliation. Agriculture was not entirely starved of 
capital, nor did the policy emphasis on industrial development mean that the 
task of increasing the productivity of agriculture was neglected. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine some of the mechanisms by which this improvement 
was achieved; the way in which new methods, tools and crop strains were evolved 
and diffused; the agents of, and the motives for, research and experiment; the 
channels of communication and the incentives for application. Following the gen- 
eral theme of these papers one concern will be to assess how far the improve- 
ment was self-generated within agriculture, and how far the stimulus came from 
the urban centers of commerce, industry and governmental authority. 


Continuities 


The phrase "'the greatest innovation is the idea of innovation itself" is a 
striking and in many ways a true one. It points up the contrast between a 
tradition-bound society in which antiquity is the greatest guarantor of both tech- 
niques and values, and, on the other hand, a society receptive to change, confi- 
dent of the possibility of self-betterment, and instinctively tending to identify 
novelty with progress. Japan, with its sudden flowering of bummei-kaika 
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enthusiasm after the Meiji Restoration, seems a typical case of sudden transi- 
tion from the one to the other. In the realm of techniques, however, the picture 
of pre-Restoration Japan as a tradition-bound society requires qualification. As 
T. C. Smith has recently shown, 1 there was considerable innovation in agricul- 
ture--slow cumulative changes, evolved and actively preached by men who de- 
liberately recorded and experimented in the conscious hope of making useful 
innovations. It was, moreover, a literate and articulate concern. Of the large 
number of works on agriculture written, and often printed, in the late Tokugawa 
period many, of course, were simply distillations of traditional lore copied 
from earlier works, many were simply exhortations to frugality and diligence; a 
large proportion were hints on edible fungi and herbs for use in famines. Buta 
number were concerned with ways and means of improving production, by 
switching to new varieties and new crops, by adopting tools and fertilizers and 
methods discovered in other parts of the country, by introducing new subsidiary 
employments, and sometimes by applying the lessons of the writers' own experi- 
ence and conscious experimentation. 


This, then, is something to be borne in mind when considering develop- 
ments after 1870. There was already a tradition of gradual) improvement. 
There was a class of literate farmers, and some samurai, who were intelli- 
gently aware of the desirability and the possibility of change. The Meiji Res- 
toration greatly intensified and diffused that awareness by opening up new 
sources of technical knowledge and by making the innovator one of the heroes of 
the new society. But some continuity there was nevertheless. One of the best 
illustrations, perhaps, is the publication in 1880, with a preface by the Minister 
of the Interior, of a proposal for land reclamation in Chiba written by Sato 
Shin'en in 1833. 2 


There was continuity in another sense. Tokugawa improvements in 
agricultural productivity had been actively promoted by the fief governments. 
Land reclamation schemes, in particular, had almost always been at the 
initiative of the fief. It was therefore natural that the new central government 
of the Meiji period should take a positive role in agricultural improvement. 


The Central Government 


It is with the role of the central government that our enquiry can best 
begin. Almost as soon as the Meiji Government was established, a section con- 
cerned with agriculture was created in the Ministry of the Interior. This, after 
several changes in location and organization, variously amalgamating with and 
separating from the section concerned with commerce and industry, eventually 
emerged, in 1881, as the agricultural half of the new Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. 3 The main emphasis of the activities of this department varied with 
changing circumstances. In the first decade one predominant concern was, of 
course, fiscal. It is no accident that for a short period in 1872 and 1873 the 
Department was a sub-section of the Taxation Bureau of the Ministry of 


2. Naiyd Kei-iki, see Nihon Sangyo Shiryd Taikei, Vol. 1, 1926, p. 1010. 


3. A good summary of these administrative shifts is to be found in MZKJS, 
Vol. 1, p. 5-10. 
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Finance. 4 Later, with the firm establishment of the land tax system and its re- 
duction to a matter of routine, this preoccupation disappeared. 


A second major concern in the first decade was land reclamation. The 
title of the Department when first established in February 1869 was the "Recla- 
mation Bureau."' Land reclamation in this period had, of course, a dual pur- 
pose--to find some work for the now displaced samurai, and to "increase the 
wealth of the country. "' Of these two aims the former was the most pressing. 

It was the starting point of Okubo's arguments when, as Minister of the Interior 
shortly before his death, he proposed to the Dajokan a grandiose scheme which 
would settle some 13,000 samurai families on new land at the cost of six million 
yen.5 The shizoku-jusan scheme did do much on these lines, though not, witha 
total expenditure for all, including industrial, enterprises of only three million 


yen, § quite on the scale Okubo envisaged. 


A third concern was with the promotion of exports and the reduction of 
imports by the substitution of home-grown products. The table of contents of 
the first half dozen farmers' bulletins published in 1874-6 show this early con- 
cern with foreign trade in the frequency of articles on silk production, on the 
reception of Japanese tea in foreign markets, and reports on successes in 
home-growing foreign cotton. 7 


Fourthly, the major continuing concern was with the general improvement 
of production wherever and however this could be done--with making two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before. ‘Agriculture is the base of the coun- 
try; if agriculture flourishes then the country prospers; if agriculture declines 
then the country is on the road to ruin.'"' So spoke Shinagawa as head of the 
Agricultural Promotion Bureau at the first agricultural congress in 1881, 8 and 
we may note in passing an important implication of his words. In thus enunciating 
one of the tenets of modern developmental economics, Shinagawa was, in fact, 
merely reiterating the views of orthodox Confucian conservatives of the Tokugawa 
period. For the Confucianist it was a fine and noble thing to sweat in the muddy 
bosom of nature (if not quite as fine and noble as fighting) whereas industry and 
commerce were ignoble occupations. One cannot overlook the importance of 
this tradition in ensuring that the Meiji government did not make the mistake of 
throwing agriculture overboard in a passionate pursuit of industrial modernity. 
(Later, of course, the tradition turned sour and in a defensively virulent form 
played a large part in the reactionary Japanism of the thirties. ) 
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The Department pursued its goals by a variety of methods. The first 
decade was largely devoted to the assimilation of the new possibilities opened up 
by contact with the West, particularly after the emissaries returned from the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873 laden with plants and seeds and farm tools. The 
Shinjuku experimental station, established in 1872, was largely devoted to 
testing them. In 1876, for instance, it was growing 313 strains of foreign 
wheats and only 247 Japanese (though only Japanese rice). There were 398 
foreign trees and grasses compared with 76 indigenous varieties. 9 By this 
time, too, the experimental station had got permission to use the remainder of 
its foreign tool purchasing budget to start its own factory and make farm tools 
on foreign models. 10 Already they had moved from the stage of adoption to the 
stage of domestication. (This factory remained a government enterprise longer 
than most and was not sold off until 1888, 11) 


All this time Japanese officials and students were being sent abroad to 
study foreign agriculture, and foreigners were being hired as advisers in Japan. 
A total of 22 foreigners were employed by the Department before 1880 (includ- 
ing five Chinese experts in silk and egg incubation) and another dozen by the 
Kaitakushi which was concerned with the development of Hokkaido--the experi- 
mental grounds par excellence for foreign agriculture. 12 


Inevitably, this initial enthusiasm for things Western did not last in- 
definitely. The useful new crops were quickly assimilated; the new methods 
often proved unsuitable. After 1880 the emphasis turned back somewhat to 
more traditional concerns--improvement within the framework of Japanese 
agriculture, by developing new strains of traditional crops, and by diffusing 
more widely the best practices of particular regions. Shinagawa, in the speech 
quoted above at the agricultural congress in 1881, went on to talk of the danger 
"in leaping ahead to the new of neglecting what is good in the old,'"' a danger just 
as great as conservative resistance to innovation. It is significant that the con- 
gress itself was a congress of ''old farmers''--the heirs of the Tokugawa tra- 
dition of intelligent experimenting farmers--and they were called together ex- 
pressly for the purpose of exchanging information about traditional practices 
in their regions. 


More germane to the present discussion are the methods used to diffuse 
the knowledge thus accumulated. First, there was the exhibition method. Agri- 
culture played an important part in the Promotion of Industries Exhibitions, 
five of which were held between 1877 and 1903.13 In addition a number of 
national prize shows for various particular products were held, especially after 
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1880, and, from 1874 to 1885 a permanent Museum of Agriculture was main- 
tained in Tokyo. 14 The experimental stations themselves were also designed as 
permanent exhibitions. One concern of the Government when it secured the 
Shinjuku site was that it should be in a well-frequented district. 15 


Secondly, the Department was charged with the promotion of agricultural 
schools and colleges. Directly under its own control was the Komaba college 
which later became the Faculty of Agriculture of. Tokyo University. In addition 
the Kaitakushi had its own famous agricultural college at Sapporo, the home of 
the ambitious Mr. Clark. By 1883 the Komaba school had three departments-- 
of agriculture proper, of chemistry, and of veterinary medicine. It then hada 
staff of thirteen, four of them foreigners, and 107 students, 46 of them sup- 
ported by official scholarships. 16 A survey of their graduates in 1886 showed 
that almost without exception they had taken jobs with local prefectural govern- 
ments. 


Thirdly, the Department was charged with direct promotional and exten- 
sion activity. Some of the relevant functions listed in the Department's charter 
of organization as drafted in 1874 were:17 


1. To keep an eye open for all inventions and improvements which the 
Minister might reward with prizes and honors. 


2. To make plans for the loaning of seeds and implements, or of cash to 
purchase them, to individuals and organizations. 


3. To investigate all suggested schemes which could contribute to the 
national welfare, to test experimentally the principles involved, to make detailed 
estimates of costs and benefits and make suitable recommendations to the 
Minister. 


The procedures followed were enterprising and ad hoc, most important 
in providing official encouragement for local initiative. In 1876, for instance, 
a farmer in Nara Prefecture forwarded to the Department a detailed record of 
experiments with rice strains which he had been carrying out since 1863, to- 
gether with some samples of particularly successful varieties. Within a week a 
congratulatory letter had been written and he had been sent a number of fruit 
trees and asked to try them out. His own varieties were tried out in the 
Shinjuku testing grounds. 18 
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The Department early set about the task of formalizing and expanding its 
channels of communication. In 1874 it began publication of a Bulletin and in 
1877 prefectures were instructed to appoint regular correspondents who should 
report anything likely to be of value to the Department and receive the Depart- 
ment's Bulletin, as well as specific answers to specific queries, in exchange. 
At first it was envisaged that these should be prefectural officials, but from 
1880 private individuals were appointed and allowed to correspond directly with 
the Department (by unstamped letter).19 By 1885 there were nearly 2, 000 
farmers receiving the Department's Bulletins. 20 


The next step was the organization of local agricultural associations. 
Again these were the result of a mixture of local and central government initia- 
tive. It was in 1880 that the Department issued a circular to all prefectures 
urging the establishment of agricultural improvement associations. This was 
not an original idea; a number of Seed Exchange Societies and Agricultural Dis- 
cussion Societies had already been formed, in some cases entirely on private 
initiative, in some cases with the assistance and encouragement of prefectural 
governments. 21 But again the Department played an important broker's role in 
diffusing and lending authority to the idea. The response in the prefectures 
seems to have been rapid, and the growth of local associations was further 
accelerated by the congress of "old farmers" (three from each prefecture) 
when it was held in Tokyo the following year. These became the founder mem- 
bers of the Japan Agricultural Association which developed out of the congress. 
At the same time they were key figures in the local associations. Thus began 
the organization which eventually grew into the Imperial Agricultural Associa- 
tion. By 1899, the year in which an Agricultural Association's Law gave legal 
backing, some government funds and model constitutions to the local associa- 
tions and bound them into a tight pyramidical structure, the correspondent sys- 
tem could be abolished as superfluous. In 1905 membership in the Associations 
became compulsory for all farmers. 22 And eventually a solid and well-staffed 
organization emerged which was able to take over the semi-official functions of 
statistical reporting and, during the wartime period of total mobilization, of 
rationing, crop requisitioning, and planting controls as well. 


It is difficult to assess the total effect of the central government's ac- 
tivity. The Department's staff was not large--a total of ninety ranking officials 
in 1877 and perhaps fewer ten years later. 23 Nor was it particularly well en- 
dowed with funds: in 1890 the total budget for the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce was less than a million yen, a thirtieth of that of the Ministry of 
Finance, and less than a third of the allotment for the Imperial Household. Of 
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that om least five-eighths was devoted to the administration of the national 
forests. 


It seems certain, though, that this small Department played an essential 
organizing role which greatly magnified the effect of local individual initiatives. 
In its early formative and improvising years, too, it seems to have shown a bold 
and apparently infectious reformist drive. But, in the very nature of things this 
enthusiasm could not last forever. Routinization set in, and with it complacency. 
Yanagita Kunio, reflecting on his official life in 1909 has some very pertinent 
things to say. 25 One great difference he perceives between his childhood days 
and the present is that people are less interested in argument and discussion. 


The fact that officials rarely issue memoranda and suggestions [for im- 
provement] may be because the volume of business they have to deal 
with has increased, or because the boundaries of each person's authority 
have been fixed and no-one likes to take the risk of treading on another's 
territory. Anyhow, the fact is they have ceased. 


The changing role of the government is matched by a change in the people. 


It seems a long time, too, since patriotic citizens, heedless of their own 
poverty, would journey long distances to the capital to present petitions 
and policy memorials. The establishment of the Diet was the turning 
point. 


Now people only present petitions in their own interest. The patriotic league has 


become the pressure group; the farmer anxious to report an idea which might 
contribute to the national welfare has given place to the applicant for a subsidy. 


Prefectural Governments 


The work of prefectural administrations in the development of agriculture 
in early Meiji was similar to that of the central government and at least as im- 
portant. In many respects they played an intermediate role, working in obedience 
to the instructions of the central government, running tests of new varieties and 
reporting back to the Shinjuku experimental station and its successors, redis- 
tributing tools, livestock and subsidies sent them from the central Department. 
But prefectural governments also took their own initiatives, subsidizing their 
own private schemes, importing their own seeds and making their own tests. 
At the 1881 congress of "old farmers" a number reported initiatives in live- 
stock breeding which. had been carried out by their prefectures. We have al- 
ready seen that a few Agricultural Improvement Societies were already estab- 
lished before the central government sent out their instructions, some of them 
supported by prefectural or county funds. In the matter of education, too, by 
1880 at least seven prefectures had independently established agricultural col- 
leges--often combined with an experimental station--financed out of local 
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funds. 26 Later the Ministry of Education took an active part in the matter of 
agricultural education, and its outline regulations for agricultural schools, 
promulgated in 1883, provided a further stimulus to local initiative. By 1886 
the total number of provincial schools had grown to sixteen, including a number 
run by counties or groups of villages. 27 Ten years later the number was 46, 
about half being prefectural schools and half operated by lower government 
echelons. 28 Nine of the latter specialized exclusively in sericulture, and in 
1886, at least, the average size seems to have been only about forty pupils. 
Nevertheless this was an important beginning. 


It is not always easy to trace the source of initiative in these matters, 
but it is certain that a good deal depended on the energy of prefectural officials, 
even in the matter of implementing the suggestions and recommendations of the 
central government. In 1884, for instance, the central government issued model 
regulations for producers’ unions, 29 the aim of which was to secure regular 
grading and quality controls over marketed rice. Not all prefectures took ac- 
tive steps to form such unions; some did nothing; some merely passed the model 
regulations on to village offices and left it at that. 30 Others actively urged and 
supervised the formation of such unions and some, such as Chiba, considerably 
amplified their sphere of competence and made them responsible for super- 
vision of the whole process of rice cultivation and laid down specific rules to be 
followed from seed selection to the baling of threshed rice. 31 


The prefectural officials were, moreover, closer to the ground. They 
were in direct contact, if not with the mass of farmers, at least with the upper 
strata of village leaders. There was a difference between the central govern- 
ment mailing a circular recommending the selection of seed by salt water or 
the drying of sheaves on wooden racks, and the prefectural office issuing the 
same recommendations to village officials. In the latter face-to-face relation- 
ship with its still strong kanson-mimpi--"the official is noble, the people 
base''--overtones, a recommendation was likely to be taken as an order. 


In some cases, indeed, the order was made explicit. Miyagi Prefecture, 
for instance, issued in 1878 compulsory regulations concerning the threshing 
and grading of rice, and penalties were prescribed for infringement. 32 This 
offended against the liberal philosophy which Matsukata brought into economic 
policy, and in 1881 the Ministry ordered the regulation to be withdrawn. Things 
were different twenty years later, however. Beginning in 1896 with Miyazaki, a 
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number of prefectures issued by-laws (kenrei) enforcing practices which were 
considered beneficial to rice cultivation. Between 1896 and 1904, for instance, 
at least twenty-four prefectures ordered that rice seedbeds should be oblong in 
shape and not more than four feet wide (to facilitate weeding and the control of 
pests--especially the rice borer--from the sides) and eight of these included 
penal provisions, ranging, in some cases, up to ten days' imprisonment or a 
ten-yen fine. 33 Other prefectures forbade the use of lime fertilizer (and were 
somewhat discountenanced when a few years later the Ministry announced that 
experiments had disproved the current old wives' tales about the dreadful effects 
of using lime. )34 Others ordered the regular spacing of rice plants in rows to 
facilitate weeding, and a number tried to impose rice grading regulations by 
fiat. 35 The inclusion of penal provisions became more common during the 
Russo-Japanese War, but many were abandoned not long thereafter. The ''ex- 
tension by the sabre method" as Japanese historians call it in honor of Frederic 
the Great, was not altogether popular. Clashes between police or agricultural 
officials and the farmers were frequent. In one district the spaced planting 
method was reputedly known as the wine-bottle method after a famous occasion 
on which an inspector, having fortified himself on a sho of sake, charged into a 
field brandishing the bottle over his head and began to uproot irregularly 
planted rice. He was promptly set upon and beaten for his pains. 36 However, 
such epic incidents go recorded while the doubtless far more common incidence 
of compliant submission has to be inferred from the fact that the improvemenis 
recommended did in fact become standard practice. 


The Village 


In a country the size of Japan it would seem unlikely on the face of it that 
the sort of governmental efforts we have been describing could have had much 
overall effect. A few prefectural by-laws, a few million yen's worth of tools 
and seeds distributed, the training of a few hundred graduates of agricultural 
colleges, the organization of a couple of thousand agricultural correspondents, 
would not seem to have much chance of leavening the conservatism of some 
five million farming households. And, if the nation's farmers had been indi- 
vidual, and individualist, entrepreneurs, the effect might indeed have been 
small. But they were not. The fact that farmers lived in small, tightly-packed 
hamlets, the fact that these hamlets displayed a great degree of community 
solidarity backed by numerous forms of cooperative activity and until recently 
by the collective legal responsibility for tax payments, and the fact that these 
communities were for the most part traditionally inclined to accept paternalis- 
tic, authoritarian leadership--all these had the effect of greatly magnifying the 
results achieved. The "old farmers" who gathered for the 1881 congress were 
working farmers of the traditional leadership stratum, men as conscious of their 
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moral duty to guide their fellow villagers into better ways, and as confident of 
their right to do so, as they were devoted to good farming as an end in itself. 
Hear one of them, from Hyogo prefecture, reporting to the congress:37 


The poor quality of rice in recent years is due in part to the ending of the 
old fief quality inspections and in part because people cut early and thresh 
roughly in order to get on with planting winter wheat. To counter-act 
this, about twenty-two or three villages got together, and we decided on 

a "'stay-the-sickle" rule. People are not allowed to cut their rice until 
the reddish tinge appears. Farmers who are very hard up [and need 
money or food badly |] can appeal to the village authorities and a section 
of their fields will be marked off which they are allowed to cut. 


Another from Aichi says, during the discussion on rice bales:38 


I hear that there is a village in Mikawa where they have established a 
farmers' union which has got out a detailed list of rules for the yearly 
round of farm work that the farmers must abide by. e of these is 
that you must always use last year's [tougher ] le the rice bales. 


In this way a few energetic "old farmers" with traditionally supported 
authority could alter the farming practices of whole villages. The new rules 
were in an old tradition. It was no fresh and intolerable invasion of the 
farmer's independence that he could not cut his rice when he wanted to. He was 
used to village rules which prescribed the precise number of cups of sake which 
each guest could drink at his wedding, or which made it a community, rather 
than an individual, decision whether he could convert upland to paddy. This 
tradition greatly magnified the efficacy of the new Agricultural Associations 
which developed after 1880. They provided a new organizational framework in 
which the old pressures for conformity could be mobilized explicitly for the 
control of cultivating methods. At the second "old farmers" congress in 1890 a 
Kyoto farmer reported: 


We set up an inspection committee [in the Agricultural Association } 
whose job it was to tour the village [covering each farmer] three times 
in the process of ploughing and planting. Reports were written and when 
the harvest came we took sample cuts, and then awarded prizes on the 
basis of a combination of the earlier reports and the quality of the har- 
vest. This is one way of encouraging lazy farmers to work. Count 
Shinagawa [former head of the Agricultural Department of the Ministry] 
praised this highly. His phrase was: "the landlord's footprints turn to 
dung, "' by which he meant, of course, that their walking round the owner- 
farmers' and tenants' land, and remonstrating with the indolent was 
worth a good dose of fertilizer." 
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The organization of prize shows--himpyokai and kyoshinkai--became, in 
fact, one of the prime functions of the village Agricultural Associations in the 
decade or two following 1890. One strong impelling motive was to improve the 
quality, and so raise the price, of rice, particularly--since the Associations' 
leaders were generally landlords--of the rice paid to landlords in rent. But 
they soon, as in the example quoted, extended their concern to the whole pro- 
ductive process. A Niigata document outlining the prize system spells out in 
detail the method of judging, with prizes awarded for eight separate stages of 
cultivation, and--characteristically revealing the paternalistic tone of the whole 
affair--for the farmer's "general behaviour" as well. 


A charming caricature of the beehive nature of the Meiji village, though 
one written with serious prescriptive intent, is the novel, The Model Village 
(Mohan-choson), published in 1907 by that fiery scholar and founding father of 
the modern NShon-shugi school of anti-urban back-to-nature thinkers, Yokoi 
Jikei. 41 The model nature of the village derives entirely from the energetic 
leadership of the dedicated mayor. As the visitor questions villagers concern- 
ing the recent innovations the constant preface to the replies is: ''Yes, the 
mayor has paid particular attention to that problem.'' ''Thanks to Chairman Mao 
and the Communist Party, '' one echoes, and indeed the village is like nothing 
more than a Chinese commune. There is a village hospital run by graduated 
taxation, there is a citizens' hall with a creche where the children play with 
model agricultural implements, and a communal restaurant which provides 
everyday meals in busy seasons and no-host party meals to eliminate competi- 
tive entertaining. The visitor is puzzled not to be offered tea at the houses he 
visits until he realizes that this is one of the rules of nationalized living, de- 
signed to eliminate useless conspicuous hospitality. 


There are many communal farming activities, cooperative glass-houses, 
cooperative livestock breeding, cooperative incubators for the chickens. 
Mostly, however, farming is still on a family basis, but with a great deal of 
communal direction overlaid. Holidays, for instance, are fixed for the whole 
village, and on every week day bells ring out to mark the hours at which farmers 
should go to their fields, the hours at which they may take a luncheon break, the 
hour to come home. And work and play are rigidly divided; ''disorderliness was 
the mayor's chief dislike and even at rice-planting he forbade singing while at 
work. At first people felt deprived and upset and there were many who jeered 
at the mayor's prejudices, but now they are extremely grateful for the great 
results...The custom of girls dressing up at rice-planting and making it a time 
for choosing brides has automatically disappeared. One no longer sees the 
brash young men of the village teasing the girls while they are at work. '42 
By way of compensation there are billiards at the citizens' hall, a "Morals Club" 
for the young men, dramatic clubs and choirs which sing pure, wholesome and 
improving songs to replace the deplorable bawdiness of traditional village 
ditties. 


40. Furushima Toshio and Morita Shiro, Nihon Jinushi Sei Shi Ron, 1957, 
p. 289. 


41. Yokoi Hakase Shu, Vol. 5, 1924. 


42. Mohan Choson, p. 306-7. 
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It is the Protestant ethic, all right; and yet Professor Yokoi's vision was 
not, after all, so far-fetched. At least one biographical account of a university 
graduate who returned to his native village, shows him wanting, with some suc- 
cess, on just these lines--with a temperance society and all. 4 


It is worth noting, however, that the mayor's influence in the model 
village, and the influence of the village leaders in the actual nineteenth century 
village, was not necessarily a mere matter of naked authority. The "old 
farmers" were able to secure their effect because the rules were not just their 
rules but "'village rules."' Their authority derived its legitimacy from the fact 
that in form, and to a varying degree in substance, the whole village gave its 
consent. Their rule was to guide the consensus rather than to issue orders. 
At the 1881 congress a Hyogo man (and it is perhaps significant that it was a 
Hyogo man and not someone from the mere authoritarian north) expressed his 
confidence that the matter of improving rice quality could soon be dealt with 
through the Agricultural Associations. In the associations which had just been 
formed in his prefecture44 


The officers were all elected from the farmers, and since the organiza- 
tion rests on a mutual contract (meiyaku) there is no doubt that its de- 
cisions will be rigidly observed. 


Even when the authoritarianism of the landlord leaders was evident it was often 
made palatable to the villagers by the fact that the leaders were patently sin- 
cere in their efforts to improve their fellows. It was part of the Confucian vir- 
tue of benevolence that they should be. 


It is also worth noting that the growing commercialization of agriculture 
did not necessarily destroy the cooperative unity of the village. Unlike indus- 
trial entrepreneurs farmers were not in direct competition with each other--no 
single farmer's operations were big enough to affect the market. Hence there 
was no powerful economic incentive to keep the secret of successful improve- 
ments to oneself. 45 


Landlords 


In a sense the influence of landlords has already been discussed. The 
"old farmers," the village leaders who organized the Agricultural Associations 
were for the most part landlords. Particularly insofar as they used the con- 
straint which could be exercised through the Association to improve the quality 
of rent rice and to forbid the use of lime fertilizer which was supposed to 


43. Soma Kokko, Hotaka Kogen, 195 . I am indebted for this reference to 
Professor T. C. Smith. 


44. - NNHS, Vol. 1, p. 682. 


45. A point made, apropos of American agricultural innovations in the nine- 
teenth century by A. H. Cole, Business Enterprise in its Social Setting, 
(Harvard, 1959), p. 112. Iam grateful to Professor T. C. Smith for 
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damage the fields, they were often as much concerned with raising the standards 
of their own tenants--to their own pecuniary profit--as they were with fulfilling 
a paternalistic duty towards their fellow-villagers, owner-farmers and the 
tenants of other landlords included. But this is not the sum total of the land- 
lord's role; quite apart from their influence exerted through the village they also 
exercised a certain amount of direct control over the activities of their own 
tenants. 


With few exceptions Japanese landlords were not, as in many sharecrop- 
ping systems, joint entrepreneurs with the tenants, providing tools and seeds 
and sharing the proceeds. There was, however, considerable local variation in 
the extent to which the landlord-tenant relation was merely an impersonal con- 
tractual one or, on the other hand, was a personal relation in which protection 
and guidance were exchanged for service and submission over a whole range of 
life activities quite beyond the renting of land. The variation was reflected in 
the ease with which the fixed rental to be paid in kind could be adjusted for a 
poor harvest. When this was regularly done, even for moderate falls below 
average yields, not only was the landlord usually in a position to exercise a 
paternalistic authority over his tenants, he also had a strong economic incentive 
to exert that authority to improve his tenants' agricultural competence. It is 
probable that in the early Meiji period the vast majority of landlords fell into 
this paternalistic category, and moreover the vast majority still farmed directly 
themselves. 


It is not surprising, then, that many landlords exercised close direction 
over their tenants' cultivation. In 1888 the Ministry held a long correspondence 
with Shizuoka prefecture concerning a certain farmer called Maruta who was 
reported to get a crop of six koku to the tan. Maruta provided a long detailed 
exposé of his methods, but it appeared that the crop in question had been raised 
by a tenant on Maruta's land, though presumably under Mavuta's close super- 
vision, 46 Perhaps few landlords exercised such direct control, but a good 
number acted to pass on prefectural authorities’ suggestions about the shape of 
seed-beds, spaced planting and the like as "orders" to their tenants. Some 
specified an interdiction on the use of lime in a written tenancy contract. 47 
Others used the prize competition method. Furushima reports on a Niigata land- 
lord who held prize competitions for his own tenants' rent rice for several years 
before they were replaced by village competitions organized by the Agricultural 
Association. Tenants who produced a superior product were rewarded with 
prizes of mattocks and sickles. At the subsequent feast, seating order was de- 
termined by standing in the competition, and it was a rule that those at the head 
of the list would be addressed by the landlord as Mr. X (dono, at least) the rest 
without such polite suffixes. 48 Other landlords used more tangible incentives. 
An Osaka farmer reported at the old farmers' congress that in his village land- 
lords reduced rent by as much as a tenth of a koku per tan if it was paid in rice 
of the best quality. 4 


46. NT, Vol. 1, p. 19-30. 
47. NNHS, Vol. 2, p. 156. 
48. Furushima and Morita, op. cit., p. 284. 
49. NNHS, Vol. 1, p. 686. 
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Tenants were not always, at any rate, responsive to instructions not 
backed by economic incentives. In at least one case, the landlords borrowed 
police authority. The Choya Shimbun reported in 1888 that sericulture was 
spreading rapidly in the se district, thanks to the initiative of the prefec- 
tural and county officials. In one county in Tottori, officials had persuaded 
landlords to turn over as much as eight cho to mulberry. The landlords were 
agreed--provided their tenants did not object. The tenants were summoned to 
the county office, but they refused to go, complaining that they would starve-- 
presumably in the interval before the mulberry began to produce. The county 
chief, accompanied by the police chief and secretaries, set out for the village. 
Police rounded up sixty or more tenants at the school and the county chief began 
his lecture. One woman fainted from excess of indignation, whereat a farmer 
seized a stick and began to lay about him. He was restrained, but, according to 
the newspaper account, "amity was not restored." 


The decline in landlord influence is quite clearly charted in the growing 
numbers of tenancy disputes from the time of the First World War. It was in 
part the result of a general loss of submissiveness on the part of the "lower 
orders" of Japanese society. In the particular case of the landlords its effect 
was intensified by what Japanese historians refer to as their growing "parasitici- 
zation."' As the period wore on, fewer and fewer actually cultivated land them- 
selves. Fewer and fewer knew or cared enough about farming to advise or in- 
struct their tenants. 


The Entrepreneur 


The Meiji period also saw the emergence of a new type of farmer--the 
capitalist entrepreneur. Typically he was an ex-samurai; he usually bought, or 
acquired as a gift, unreclaimed land; he usually started a new experimental type 
of Western farming; he usually had a government subsidy, and he usually did 
not last long. An example of a successful type of samurai entrepreneur was 
Karasawa Annin.51 A samurai of Aizu, a fief scholar and official, he was im- 
prisoned for anti-Imperialist activity at the time of the Restoration. Released, 
he set off, in 1873, to start a ranch in the northern tip of Honshu. He was given 
a government subsidy, employed two Englishmen for five years as advisors, and 
by 1876 was able to show the Emperor on a visit 180 head of cattle of mixed 
Western and indigenous breeds, and 24 horses. He also experimented with 
various new crops and carried out afforestation schemes. By 1889 he had 
created a village as an appendage to his ranch which he then left to his son. He 
himself moved to Tokyo to establish selling outlets for the ranch's products. 


He became founder of the Japan Livestock Association before he died a few years 
later. 


Shimbun Shusei Meiji Hennen Shi, Vol. 7, p. 44. 


See Dainihon Noko Den, 1891, reprinted in Nihon Sangyo Shiryo Taikei, 
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Not all were as successful, by any means. Tsuda Sen, another ardent 
ex-samurai ''Westernizer" who had been to the Vienna Exposition in 1873 started 
a mulberry and dairy farm on some 180 cho of land in Chiba. After a few years, 
however, he admitted defeat and let the land out to tenants. 52 


Another successful case--a cooperative village in the hills above Tsuruoka 
founded by a group of retainers of the local fief--perhaps gives a clue as to why 
Tsuda failed. These ex-samurai, too, were enterprising innovators; they 
rapidly developed high-quality silk-worn egg production and the village still sup- 
plies the bulk of the demand from Yamagata prefecture. But they started off on 
the traditional small-holding, family farm system. 


In other words, the frequent failure of these innovators is probably 
ascribable to the same reason as prompted numbers of traditional large-scale 
farmers to cut down the size of their farms and let out land to tenants--the fact 
that the relative levels of rents and farm wages (somewhat raised by the oppor- 
tunities for industrial employment) combined with the relative efficiency of hired 
and family-farm labor, made tenancy a more profitable proposition. Even the 
ranches often developed into a tenancy system, with breeding cows leased out to 
tenants. In thus falling into the traditional pattern of agricultural organization, 
however, the new ex-samurai entrepreneurs sometimes brought a new style of 
energetic management into their tenancy operations. An example is the Mitsu- 
bishi enterprise in Niigata which, early in the 1890s, instituted a system of com- 
pulsory interest-free loans of fertilizer to their tenants. 53 


The entrepreneurial function was, perhaps, more important in another 
field--in the food processing and distribution industries. The silk factories, the 
sweet potato processing plants, the tea export companies, and the sugar beet 
companies undoubtedly had a major effect in stimulating switches to more profit- 
able crops. Very often these, too, had government subsidies. One of the major 
fights in the first Diet revolved around a subsidy to a tea export company which 
many members believed, and apparently with good reason, to be a facade. 54 A 
Hokkaido sugar-beet factory established by six Tokyo men in 1888 with a capital 
of 400, 000 yen, was guaranteed by the Hokkaido government a straight 5 per- 
cent dividend on its capital from the month of subscription to the commencement 
of operations, and thereafter such subsidy as should be necessary to bring net 
profits (income less costs, less 5 percent depreciation) up to 5 percent of 
capital. 55 


There is a further point to be noted concerning this type of entrepreneu- 
rial activity. It was the more effective in that it was able to draw on established 
patterns of cooperation. It was reported in 1888, for example, that farmers in 
Shimane had succeeded in growing an improved type of local cotton, and fourteen 
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of them had established a producers' cooperative (dogyo kumiai on the model 
provided by the Ministry) to organize spinning and weaving on the putting-out 
system, and had sent representatives across the country to organize markets. 


Enterprise was thus the more effective in that it could be easily chan- 
nelled into cooperative activity. But while cooperation was traditional, this was 
anew form. It was not just the cooperation based on ascribed status which pre- 
vailed within the solidary village community. It was a new functional and as- 
sociational form deliberately created, and often cutting across hamlet and village 
boundaries. Again the State played an important role in providing models for 
the organization of such groups, model rules not only for the general producers' 
cooperatives mentioned above, but also for specific types, as, for instance, the 
model rules for tea-producers' unions circulated in 1883, 57 


Just how much capital investment there was in this type of processing 
and marketing activity it is difficult to estimate. In terms of the total scale of 
investments at this time it was probably small. In 1888, for instance, of the 
549 new companies established with an average capital of something over 100, 000 
yen each, only 34, with an average capital of just over 10,000 yen, were desig- 
nated agricultural. 58 This does not, however, include the small-time pro- 
ducers' union type of investment which was probably greater in its total effect 
on agricultural production. 


It is even more difficult to estimate how much of the total capital invested 
was urban in origin as in the example of the Hokkaido beet factory quoted above. 


Motives of the Innovator 


It is time to bring together the various channels of information and 
pressure towards improvement which have been discussed in a general consid- 
eration of the individual innovating farmer. Thousands of farmers in the Meiji 
period made new departures, did things they had never done before, or did old 
things in new ways. What were the motives that might have stimulated these 
innovations? Four are worth considering: a positive hospitality towards novelty 
as such, as part of a respect for the authority of science and a belief in the 
possibility and desirability of progress; patriotism; submission to authority; 
and the calculation of economic interest. 


Shimbun Shusei, Vol. 7, p. 39. 
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Novelty 


That the first was important, particularly in early Meiji, cannot be 
doubted. It was in a spirit of adventure and experiment that Tsuda bought his 
farm in Chiba; it was from a missionary zeal for good farming that the ex- 
samurai, Hayashi Enri, experimented with his premature Lysenko methods of 
seed treatment and stumped the country giving lectures and distributing pamph- 
lets at his own expense. It was from a desire to catch on to any good new thing 
that was going that farmers all over the country were stimulated by his pamph- 
lets and his lectures to try his methods themselves. And perhaps when the 
mass of farmers who could not read pamphlets followed the lead of those who 
could and did, they too were prompted by something of the same sort of motive. 
Yanagita Kunio, for instance, had this to say about the farmers he met on lec- 
ture tours in 1909. 5 


When we go to the provinces and talk to the farmers, unless we retail 
some Western theory we've got out of books or some examples drawn 
from distant parts of the country, our hearers lack interest and the 
speaker feels he has not done his job. 


Already the ''scientism" which is such a pervasive feature of the mood of 
modern Japan was apparently well established. It is an attitude which has 
something in common with American love of gadgetry, but with a difference. 
Whereas American gadgets are typically conceived as the product of the in- 
ventive entrepreneur, Japanese scientism, perhaps because it derives in part 
from the Confucian respect for learning, looks to the authority of the scholar; 
there is nothing better than the theory "got out of books.'' Yanagita Kunio has a 
pertinent point again:60 


At the central level administrative authority is always backed by 
scholarly authority. The top officials are scholars in their own right. 
And the lower administrative organs feel that if they are retailing their 
superiors' scholarly opinions as well as their oiuaeietraiove authority 
they will be all right. 


How strong this hospitality to new scientific ideas was among the mass of illit- 
erate farmers in the early Meiji period, and how powerful it was to counter the 
innate tendency to conservatism of a traditional peasant society, must remain a 
matter of doubt. What is certain, though, is that the attitude became more 
powerful as the school system developed and as a new generation of farmers 
passed through the hands of school teachers who formed the lower ranks of an 
intellectual elite in which scientism and the belief in progress was well estab- 
lished. Today, the Japanese farmer is conservative in little more than his 
politics. 


59. Jidai to Nomin, p. 2. 
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Where this attitude prevails, moreover, social prestige factors give it 
multiplier effects. The farmer who has a new tool acquires prestige thereby 
and others seek to emulate him. Keeping up with the Joneses has been impor- 
tant to the Japanese farmer not so much in the field of domestic consumption as 
in the field of ceremonial entertaining and productive equipment. Modern agri- 
cultural economists are frequently prone to deplore the abandon with which 
farmers buy hand-tractors which they can never make economically profitable 
on their small holdings. 


Patriotism 


The strength of our second motive is even more difficult to assess. Re- 
peatedly, in the'directives of government authority, in the speeches of "old 
farmers" at their congresses, in the instructions of landlords to their tenants 
rings the refrain "we must increase production in order to advance the welfare 
of the nation."" With a nice touch of egotism Yokoi Jikei has his model village 
mayor place on the wall of the citizens' hall the "Five Precepts for Farmers" 
composed by, and inscribed in the bold calligraphy of, Professor Yokoi Jikei. 
The first reads: ''To increase the wealth of your family is to serve the nation; 
avoid luxury and always practice diligence. '' and the last: ''Understand that 
farmers must be the nation's model class. Conduct yourself with dignity as 
befits the heirs of the Bushido tradition. "61 


Undoubtedly, patriotism, as the highest virtue in the calendar, often 
served as a respectable, if not hypocritical, cover for other less socially ac- 
cepted motives. But we should beware of assuming that it was always a cover 
for economic interest. It could equally serve as a rationalization of the self- 
assertive adventurism of the samurai rancher, or the missionary egotism of the 
"old farmer" innovator. One should equally beware of assuming that it had no 
independent motivational force at all. Such as it had was probably most marked 
in the first two decades when there was a sense of national emergency. It may 
be significant that a newspaper writer remarks in 1888 that some time ago it 
was the fashion for everyone looking for a title for a new company or a new 
product to use the word Kokueki: match factories and beef butchers, all claimed 
to "profit the nation."" Now, it was remarked, the word is out of fashion. The 
new cant-word is Teikoku; even the sewer man operates an Imperial Honey 
Bucket Service. 62 The magic ofthe national association is still there, but now 
reflecting a mood of complacency, latching on to the charisma of established 
authority, rather than a sense of participation in the striving of a nation trying 
to pull itself up by its own bootstraps. 


Submissiveness 


Of our third possible motive enough illustration has already been given. 
Again we must note that the type of submissiveness that secured obedience to 
the orders of government, prefecture, mayor or landlord solely by virtue of the 
authority attaching to the latter's superior status became less common as the 
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period went on. The principle that "the official is noble; the people base" be- 
came increasingly irksome as economic opportunity, universal conscription and 
universal education combined with subversive ideologies to spread egalitarian 
sentiments. 


It was perhaps a reflection of the decline in the absolute authority of the 
administration that some prefectures resorted after 1890 to the promulgation of 
by-laws with penal provisions. The objective authority of the law was brought 
in to bolster declining personal authority. In other words, the period of ''exten- 
sion by the sabre" represented a weakening of authority rather than its intensi- 
fication as Japanese historians have suggested. And even this did not last long. 
There was the beginning of articulate and informed opposition. According to one 
contemporary official reminiscing some fifty years later:63 


People argued that it was unconstitutional... If, they said, in order to 
sell what you have grown you have to submit it to inspection, have it 
graded and priced according to the grade, and are then forbidden to sell 
what does not come up to standard, this is a restriction of property 
rights and an infringement of liberty. 


As the authority of officials declined, so, too, did that of landlords, as 
the increasing frequency of tenancy disputes after the First World War adequately 
testify. But if officials and landlords lost their power to coerce by the glare in 
their eye or by the use of punitive sanctions, they did not thereby lose their 
power to influence provided that they either (a) kept the authority relation a 
warmly paternalistic one or (b) utilized the mechanisms of the solidary village 
community. The official who came, not to give orders, but to suggest, advise 
and guide, "retailing the scholarly opinions as well as the administrative 
authority" of his superiors was still respected and welcomed. Indeed, Yanagita 
Kunio suggests in the same address that there was far too much reliance on the 
wisdom of authority. 64 


In future the towns and villages must make greater efforts to study the 
agricultural economies of their region. The present "leave everything 
to those above" tendency to welcome the protection and interference of 
authority is hardly a desirable one. 


By the beginning of the twentieth century paternal government benevolence 
took an increasingly concrete form--financial subsidies. These began to increase 
rapidly in amount after the establishment of a network of Agricultural Associa- 
tions provided channels for their distribution to the cultivating farmer. In 1900 
they amounted in total to approximately 1 per cent of the budget of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, about equal to the amount spent on experimental 
stations. Twelve years later they had quadrupled in amount and were double the 
size of the experimental budget. 65 And this amount was substantially augmented 
from prefectural funds. 
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Wisely used the subsidies were often a valuable spur to useful innovation. 
And it is worth noting that they were channelled, for the most part, through the 
Agricultural Associations, and served the secondary purpose of strengthening 
those organizations which fulfilled our second condition for successful authori- 
tarian guidance. 


The importance of this second condition is apparent if one considers the 
role of the post-war Agricultural Cooperatives, the successors of the old Agri- 
cultural Associations. They continue to be a powerful instrument for the execu- 
tion of government policy and a powerful means whereby the exemplary effects 
of initiatives by go-ahead farmers can be intensified and accelerated. Their 
authority derives from the fact that their urgings represent, at least formally, 
a village consensus, not from the traditional authority of landlord leaders, 
whom in any case the land reform has removed from the scene. 


Economic Interest 


The economist, observing the increase in food production in Meiji Japan 
is apt to conclude that the market provided adequate incentives to encourage 
farmers to produce more--and by incentives is usually meant a well-sus:ained 
price. 


While it is true that the ability to find a selling outlet for increased pro- 
duction was a necessary condition for the farmer's willingness to produce more, 
it is doubtful if price levels themselves had much effect on the volume of pro- 
duction. It is unlikely, at any rate, that a typical Japanese farmer's reaction 
to a fall in the price of his staple products--rice or silk--would be that of the 
classical entrepreneur--to cut back his investment and the scale of his opera- 
tions. He was more likely to intensify his efforts to increase production--in 
order to maintain his income by selling more at the lower price. His costs are 
(a) in fact inelastic and (b) not usually calculated by him in precise terms in re- 
lation to the value of his product. 


Generally speaking--though this will be qualified later--the Japanese 
farmer was production-oriented rather than profit-oriented; or at least he tended 
automatically to equate production maximization with profit maximization. 

"What was good for rice production and what was bad; what was advantageous 
and what disadvantageous--this was what the farmers most wanted to hear, "66 
remarks Sakawa Jomei, one of the itinerant lecturers appointed by the Ministry 
in the 1880's. And whatever the price of rice it was assumed that the more 
production the greater the profit. 


There are, however, twc important qualifications which must be entered 
against this suggestion that the state of the market was irrelevant to the increase 
in production. The first concerns the matter of fertilizer. Most of the innova- 
tions which formed the basis of government urgings did not cost anything. The 
five "essentials'' enumerated in a central government guide to good cultivation 
issued in 1903 were, for instance, the selection of seed by the salt-water 
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method; countermeasures for the wheat blight, the use of narrow oblong seed 
beds, the use of the seed bed as an ordinary field after transplanting, and the 
regular planting of rice in rows. No one will ever know just how much these 
no-extra-cost improvements contributed to the total increase in agricultural 
production which took place. But it is certain that a great part of the increase 
is attributable to increased use of commercial fertilizer, not, that is to say, to 
innovation, but to farmers doing more of what most of them were doing already. 
The cost of this extra investment was something of which the farmer was 
acutely aware. 


It still remains a question, however, how far the current prices for rice 
directly affected the amount a farmer spent on fertilizer. One's impression 
(derived from asking altogether over a hundred modern farmers about their use 
of fertilizer and, as far as I remember, not getting a single answer which re- 
lated fertilizer cost to the price of rice) is that the use of fertilizer became 
habitualized. Each increment was absorbed into the farmer's pattern of fixed 
costs, and if at any time he bought less than the year before this was less likely 
to be the result of an exact calculation--weighing the probable increment in 
crop and the probable price of that increment against the extra cost of fertilizer 
plus interest from spring to autumn--as because he had no cash to buy fertilizer 
or was so deeply in debt that he feared to extend his credit. 


This is certainly the impression one gets from the discussion of the "old 
farmers" in 1881. Ina long session on different types of fertilizer any number 
of farmers were prepared to give their views on what was the "proper"' amount 
of this and that for use with various crops. But only two gave any suggestion 
of the exact increment in yield to be expected--without any calculation of cost, 
and only one gave a comparison of the relative costs of two types of fertilizer 
“which had the same effect''--without specifying in precise terms what that 
effect was. 6 


Rice prices did, of course, determine the amount spent on fertilizer, not 
by affecting incentives, but by affecting the farmer's financial ability to buy it. 
Even if next year's probable prices had little affect on how much the farmer 
wanted to spend on fertilizer, last year's prices determined how much he could 
spend, 


To sum up, then, as far as rice cultivation is concerned; the economic 
incentive of increasing production was without doubt a major factor in securing 
the acceptance of innovations. On the other hand, year to year fluctuations in 
the market are unlikely to have had any great effect on the volume of production. 


Where the market did have its effect was in inducing the substitution of 
one crop for another. This, however, was almost exclusively within the field 
of upland agriculture. There was something sacred about the rice field; it pro- 
vided the staple of the family's diet, it represented security and it represented 
years of invested labor in irrigation and other facilities. Even though mulberry 


67.  NNHS, Vol. 1, pp. 755-76. 
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and sericulture generally offered a higher monetary yield per acre than rice, 68 
it was rare for paddy fields to be turned into mulberry orchards. Crop substi- 
tution generally took the form of the replacement of cotton, flax, sugar-cane 
and millets by mulberry, barley, vegetables and other industrial crops. 


The change in crop acreages was considerable. But it came slowly. 
Even the acreage under mulberry, for instance the prize example of an ex- 
panding profitable crop, never grew at a rate faster than 5 per cent a year. 
(On the other hand, the rate of decline of clearly unprofitable crops are some- 
what faster. 70) The farmer was cautious, and new ventures were risky. There 
was nothing comparable to the ‘agricultural crazes''--for merino sheep, mul- 
berry trees or Berkshire pigs--which characterized the United States in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, or--to take a society more structurally 
similar to contemporary Japan--to the "tulipomania" of seventeenth century 
Holland. Perhaps the Japanese farmer's love of novelty was not, after all, as 
well developed as in these societies, perhaps non-official channels of communi- 
cation were insufficient for these speculative crazes to ''catch on" and develop 
momentum, or perhaps the Japanese farmer had a more sophisticated aware- 
ness of the instabilities of the agricultural market. Yanagita Kunio, again, 
comments in 1909 that there is no lack of bright and enterprising people who 
are tempted to try something new, to have a go at chicken farming, or start a 
fruit orchard. But individual decisions cannot take account of the risks of 
flooding the market. In the natural economy the question: "Why am I poor?" 
had a simple answer--"Because you did not work hard enough." In the com- 
mercial economy you can be tough and enterprising--and still lose money. 
Hence people turn to officials for advice--advice which the officials cannot give 
for, in all their wisdom, they cannot predict how the market will be in ten 
years' time. 71 


Even in responding to market inducements, in other words, farmers 
tended readily to seek official guidance. They also, frequently, sought psycho- 
logical security and marketing convenience in a collective response. It was 
probably as common for a group of farmers to start something new as for one 
to start individually. 


The way in which farmers' contacts were made with the market is a com- 
plex question, worth exploring in the context of urban-rural relations. Some- 
times, again, officials were the mediators--as in the case of the conversion to 
mulberry in Shimane to which the tenants objected. In the early period the 
major role was doubtless played by individual merchants. But not all of these 
were urban-based merchants. The rural merchant-farmer, whose importance 


NNHS, Vol. 5, p. 179. 
NNHS, Vol. 5, p. 180. 
NNHS, Vol. 5, p. 174. 


Jidai to Nomin, p. 10. 
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in the late Tokugawa period has recently been described by T. C. Smith, was 
doubtless of considerable importance. Later, as the Agricultural Associations 
became organized, they began to go half way to meet and even create oppor- 
tunities--energetic leaders in the Association would seek arrangements with 
factories for the purchase of industrial crops. At a later stage came collec- 
tive marketing operated by the Association itself or by cooperatives. Unfortu- 
nately, there is no way of making a quantitative assessment of the relative im- 
portance of merchant enterprise and farmer initiative in catalysing the crop 
substitutions which contributed an important part to the growth of agricultural 
productivity in the period. 


The Old and the New: Rural and Urban 


In the foregoing discussion the main emphasis has been on the mixture of 
the old and the new in the factors which promoted the expansion of agriculture in 
nineteenth-century Japan. Important continuities with the Tokugawa period were 
pointed out; the Confucian tradition that "agriculture is the base of the country" 
as a partial explanation of Government concern with agricultural policy; the-- 
again originally Confucian--respect for learning which gave a traditional means 
whereby innovation could be legitimized as an application of scholarly theory, 
and whereby those who sought to induce improvements could invest themselves 
with authority; the tradition of the literate, carefully recording, sometimes 
consciously experimenting ''old farmer''; the tradition of peasant submission to 
political authority which permitted improvement by fiat; the tradition of pa- 
ternalistic patron-client relations between landlord and tenant which permitted 
the "old farmer" type of landlord to exert a guiding control; and finally the tra- 
dition of community solidarity and community homogeneity which required in- 
dividual submission to the constraint of village rules and village opinion which 
it was open to innovators to manipulate. 


These elements, with the exception of the first which was an attitude of 
the already "urban" samurai, were features of the rural tradition which facili- 
tated agricultural improvement from within, sometimes operated even to 
initiate it, and in any case to magnify the effects of stimuli applied from with- 
out. Much ofthe stimuli did, of course, come from without--from the urban 
sector: the technology, flowing at first from the West and later increasingly 
from home experimental centers, channelled through the urban agricultural 
colleges and the urban centers of government; perhaps, in relatively small 
amounts, urban capital flowing into food processing industries; the new mass 
education system with its urban origin and--as men like Yokoi Jikei were apt 
to complain72--its excessively urban orientation, sharpening receptivity to 
change and providing new motivations; and finally the economic inducements 
presented to the farmer by the urban-based merchant. These elements of the 
urban new combined effectively with the rural old. New wine in old bottles is 
the cliche that comes immediately to mind, an inapt one since it cannot accom- 
modate the fact that the bottles responded extraordinarily well. 


72. Shakai Seisaku Gakki: Shakai Seisaku Ronso, No. 8, 1915, p. 64-5. 


LANDLORDS' SONS IN THE BUSINESS ELITE 


Thomas C. Smith 
Stanford University 


Some social classes in preindustrial societies are generally thought to 
be more favorably disposed than others to industrialization. Among those 
thought to be least favorably disposed are landlords, for two reasons. They 
are typically identified in interest with the existing political system and social 
and economic orders; and, partly for this reason, but also because they often 
live in rural environments where tradition is its own sanction, they are likely 
to be passionately devoted to the most conservative of ideologies. 


Like many instructive generalizations this one has its exceptions. 
Japan's landlords are a case in point: their sons during the last century have 
provided a far higher proportion of the nation's leaders in government, pol- 
itics, business, education, scholarship, science and the arts, than their 
numbers in the population would warrant. This paper is an attempt to explain 
why. To keep the discussion concrete I shall confine my remarks to business, 
but they might with little modification apply to other activities as well. 


The paper considers, first, what proportion of modern Japanese busi- 
ness leaders sprang from the landlord class, and, second, some character- 
istics of that group which seem to throw light on the success of its members. 
Throughout, I shall be interested in the extent to which the relevant character- 
istics may be identified as 'modern' or may be regarded as ‘traditional, ' 
although not until the end of the paper will this question be raised explicitly. 


I 


As no figures are available on the social origins of Japanese business- 
men, I have been obliged to compile my own, basing them on the biographies 
of 154 presidents of companies ranking among the 323 largest in the country in 
1956.1 Twenty-five per cent of these men were born before 1890, 80 per cent 
before 1901, and 97 per cent before 1911. Thus we are considering a group of 
men who, with few exceptions, began their business careers during the first 
two decades of this century. ; 


Two weaknesses of the sample should be noted. Although the firms 
represented were those with the largest capital, and in each case the president 
(shacho) was chosen as the officer most likely to be the effective head of the 
firm, the sample is small in relation to the group that might reasonably be 


Each with a capital of 1,500,000, 000 yen or more in 1956; figures on 
capital from Kaisha nenkan (Tokyo, 1956). 
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considered the ‘business elite.' Then, too, the selection of companies on the 
basis of size alone makes for uneven representation of the various parts of the 
economy, capital-intensive industries being over-represented and labor-inten- 
sive industries being over-represented and labor-intensive industries under- 
represented. It is reasonable to assume, however, that the bias in favor of 
bigness diminishes rather than exaggerates the importance of rural origins since 
as a rule farm sons probably reached the top in the largest companies least 
easily. 


According to the responses of the company presidents to a questionnaire 
designed to elicit information not usually given in the standard biographical 
dictionaries, the fathers of 70 (45 percent) were "farmers" (Table I). Ten of 
this number were absentee landlords, however, leaving 60 or 38.9 percent 
who lived on the land. Eighteen of these had a second occupation, which they 
presumably followed concurrently with farming rather than in some career se- 
quence to it. This is plausible since the occupations were of the sort commonly 
combined with farming; and a generation ago the heads of farm families rarely 
abandoned farming for another occupation, although their sons and daughters 
commonly did. 2 Farming in one form or another, therefore, was probably a 
lifetime occupation in all cases, but whether it was the main or a secondary oc- 
cupation is difficult to say. 


Table I. Occupation of Father 


No. of Cases 


‘Farmers (60) 


Noncultivating landlords 26 
Cultivating landlords 11 
Owner-cultivators 19 
Owner-tenant 1 
Other 3 


Absentee landlords 6.5 
Others _84 54.6 
Total 100.0 


The farm sons in our sample of business leaders did not come from a 
cross section of the farm population. The fathers of 26 of the 60 were non- 
cultivating--though not absentee--landlords; men who worked no land themselves 
but lived exclusively or in part off rents. Of the remainder, the fathers of 11 
were cultivating landlords who let part of their holdings to tenants and worked 


Despite the migration of labor from agriculture to other employments, 
this is suggested by the fact that the number of farm families remained 
at approximately five and a half million from the turn of the century to 
the end of World War II. Ouchi Hyoei (ed.), Nihon keizai tokei shu 

(Tokyo, 1958), p. 147. 
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the rest themselves; 19 were owner-cultivators; one was an owner-cultivator who 
worked some land as a tenant; and 3 were unclassified in the responses of their 
sons. 


It is clear, then, that farm sons who became company presidents came 
from the upper strata of the farm population, a fact borne out by their own 
testimony (Table II). Asked to rate their family's economic situation when they 
were young, as ‘affluent,’ 'poor,' or 'in between, ' all but two of the 37 landlords’ 
sons answered '‘affluent.' Four of the 23 sons of non-landlords rated their fam- 
ilies as ‘affluent,' 13 as 'in between' and 6 as 'poor.' These ratings are of some 
relevance despite the probably marked subjectivity of them; and the results are 
about what one would expect from a group well over half of which came from 
landlord families. One must not conclude, however, that even the ‘affluent' 
families were wealthy; large landowners were rare in Japan and most landlords 
were far from wealthy by city standards. 


Table II 


Noncul- Culti- Owner- 
tivating vating Culti- Owner- Unre- 
Landlord Landlord  vator Tenant Tenant ported 


‘affluent 22 9 2 0 2 


‘neither 
affluent 
nor poor' 


poor 


12 19 


4 2 
26 11 


5 

Total 19 60 

As to whether the percentage of farm sons in our sample of businessmen 
is significantly high or not, two measures are available. One is to compare the 
sample with similar samples from other countries; the other, to compare the 
percentage of farm sons in the sample with the percentage of farm sons in the 
population; or rather (since no such figure as the latter exists), with the per- 
centage of the labor force engaged in farming at the time when the sons were 
entering their careers. 


Comparison of apparently similar groups from different countries is 
notoriously difficult; essential data are lacking, or they come in awkward cat- 
egories, or it is impossible to determine at which dates comparisons ought to 
be made. These difficulties are at a minimum, however, in making comparison 
with the United States for which there exist several examples of the business 
elite, at a variety of dates. 


I shall use the decade 1890-1900 in the United States for comparison with 
Japan in 1956; this comparison is suggested by the following considerations. 3 


Solomon Fabricant, ''The Changing Industrial Distribution of Gainful 
Workers,'' Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, Studies in 
Income and Wealth (New York, 1949), XI, p. 27; and Okawa Kazushi, 
Nihon keizai no seicho ritsu (Tokyo, 1956), p. 131. 
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(1) The year 1920 is the date of the earliest Japanese census, and so of the ear- 
liest reliable figures on the composition of the labor force; this date also cor- 
responds to the early business careers of the men in our sample. (2) Approxi- 
mately the same proportion of the labor force employed in agriculture in Japan 
in 1920--50 percent--was employed in agriculture in the United States in 1870. 
(3) Men who were launching their business careers in 1870 achieved eminence in 
American business about the decade 1890-1900. 


Five studies have been made of the social origins of American business 
leaders centering on or close to the decade 1890-1900 (Table III). Although the 
percentage of farm sons varies with the sample, it will be seen at a glance that 
the highest figure--21.5 percent--is below the Japanese figure of 38.9 percent, 
and that the lowest American figure is scarcely a quarter of that. Comparison 
is admittedly rough and the samples are small and variously chosei; no great 
importance attaches therefore to small percentage differences. With all due 
caution, however, it seems likely that the agricultural population contributed no 
less to the business elite in Japan than in the United States at a comparable stage 
of economic development, and perhaps a good deal more. This is a bit surpris- 
ing in view of the reputation of the Japanese farmer--whether peasant or land- 
lord--for stubborn conservatism, and of the American farmer for ingenuity and 
enterprise. 


Table 1114 


Percent of business 

elite whose father's 

principal occupation Size of Date of 
Author of Study was farmer Sample Elite 


Miller 12.00 190 1900-10 
Newcomer 20.8 308 1900 
Bendix 9.0* 380 1861-90 
Mills 21.5 7 1850-79** 
Keller 16.00 168 1900 


* Aggregate of 'farmers' and ‘gentry farmers. ' 
** Elite classified year of birth. 


William Miller, ''American Historians and the Business Elite," Journal 
of Economic History, IX, 2(1949), pp. 203-04; Mable Newcomer, The 
Big Business Executive, 1910-50 (New York, 1955), pp. 53-54; Seymour 
M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in Industrial Society 
(Berkeley, California, 1959), pp. 122-23; C. Wright Mills, "The Ameri- 
can Business Elite: A Collective Portrait, '' Journal of Economic History. 
Supplement (Dec. 1949), p. 32; Suzanne Keller, The Social Origins and 
Career Lines of Three Generations of American Business Leaders, un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Columbia (1953), p. 69. 
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The second kind of comparison yields somewhat different results. By 
this kind of comparison, farm sons were under-represented in the business 
elite, comprising only 38.9 percent of it, whereas 51 percent of the labor force 
was engaged in agriculture in 1920. The result is different again, however, if 
we consider landlords’ sons only. They were enormously over-represented in 
the business elite, being approximately five times more numerous in our sample 
for 1956 than in the population in 1920.5 There is a suggestive parallel here with 
Professor Bendix's findings on the social origins of American business leaders. 
According to his figures, the majority of farm sons who rose to positions of 
business leadership in America between 1770 and 1920 were the sons of 'gentry' 
farmers, defined as farmers who were clearly ‘very prosperous, ' although such 
men must have accounted for no more than a fraction of all farm families.6 


By both comparative measures, then, the number of landlords’ sons who 
became business leaders in Japan is significantly high. Still, the question is why. 
Part of the answer may be inferred from the group characteristics of farm sons 
in the business elite, of which characteristics only two are clearly discernible 
in the biographical notices in standard reference works. One is that they were 
exceedingly well educated; the other that they were preponderantly younger sons. 
Before considering these characteristics, however, a few general remarks on 
the landlord class may prove useful. 


First, this class had a long habit of local economic and political power 
dating back to the early seventeenth century or (for some members) before. Not 
all landlord families could trace their status as landlords back so far, but there 
were few whose ancestors were not by that time already substantial holders. 
The local political functions entrusted to them also dated from the seventeenth 
century. In village affairs they spoke as representatives of the feudal lords, 
and outside the village they could claim to represent not merely themselves but 
their communities as well. Partly for this reason, but also because they pos- 
sessed exceptional means for entertaining and gift-giving, and often went outside 
the village to find equal marriage partners, they were on friendly terms with 
families like themselves in other villages, and with warrior officials in their 
districts. 


Second, insofar as circumstances allowed, landlord families identified 
themselves with the warrior's style of life. Rarely were they in a position to 
withdraw entirely from cultivation or the supervision of it, but they escaped the 
severer forms of work. They used their wealth and such leisure as they had to 
cultivate the arts, educate their sons, dabble in or devote themselves seriously 
to scholarship; they affected swords and learned to.use them when they could 
obtain permission; and they modelled their family life and personal behavior on 
warrior ideals. 


This figure is based on an estimate of the number of landlords in 1920; 
for the difficulties of such an estimate see Tohata seiichi, 'Jinushi no sho 
hanchu,'' Kokka gakkai zasshi, LV, 6 (June 1941), pp. 37-55. 


Lipset and Bendix, Social Mobility, pp. 122-23. 
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Third, they often invested in moneylending and in local commercial and 
industrial activities. Nor was this an interest that appeared only after the 
Restoration; the impressive development of trade and industry in rural areas 
during the Tokugawa period was largely the work of landlords and peasants who, 
adding to their holdings, moved into the landlord class. Whether this imparted 
any specifically commercial traits to the sons may be doubted; but, as a con- 
sequence, the sons were not inhibited from entering business by the model of 
the supposedly more ‘honorable’ occupation of their fathers. 


Finally, after the Restoration, landlords became politically important 
nationally. We tend to forget how important, since dramatic instances of wealth 
and influence in this period were mainly urban: the coterie around the throne 
comprising former lords turned into capitalists by the commutation of feudal 
privileges, old merchant families like Mitsui and Sumitomo and princely new 
ones like Iwasaki and Shibusawa (a landlord's son). But these were small groups, 
and for them the ruling class of the countryside was worthy of more than casual 
notice: the pinnacle of power needed a sturdy social base, and the base had to be 
in the countryside, since the _ 5 anon was preponderantly rural. That meant 
relying on the landlord class, ‘ for, as the Kokumin no tomo declared in 1892, 
“Country gentlemen (inaka shinshi) comprise the largest single element of our 
middle class. Indeed they are the middle class!" 


The Kokumin no tomo expanded on the importance of this ‘middle class’:8 


Good fortune, riding on the wings of a revolution (kakumei), fell into its 
lap. Who, after all. were the beneficiaries of the ‘liberation’ of the 
people ? The samurai lost power and the rural middle class gained it 
(seiryoku). The so-called autonomous local governments have fallen into 
its hands; so has the power to elect provincial assemblies, and now a 
national parliament. In the twenty years since the Revolution, this class 
has been given so much political power, it can scarcely hold it in its two 
hands. 


Testifying to the political power of well-to-do farmers shortly before 
the turn of the century in Japan is the fact that 120 of the 300 members 
of the lower house of the Diet elected in 1892 were engaged in one of the 
primary industries, most of them no doubt in agriculture. Since there 
was a high tax qualification both to vote and to stand as a candidate, 
the farmers who were Diet members were all well-to-do. 

Another evidence of political power of this class is to be found in 
the distribution of 450,000 voters of the country by prefecture in 1890. 
Few of the most heavily agricultural prefectures had less qualified 
voters than Tokyo Prefecture, and some had a great many more. 
For example, there were 6,000 in Tokyo Prefecture, but Niigata had 
18,000, Chiba 17,000, Yamagata 20,000 and Toyama 17,000. 
Kokumin no tomo, VII, no. 96, p. 505ff; Chihoshi kenkyu hikkei 
(Tokyo, 1952), p. 206. 


Kokumin no tomo, No. 172, Nov. 13, 1892, p. 697ff. 
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All this makes it easier to understand the impressive educational record 
of farm sons in the business elite (Table IV). Biographical sources give no edu- 
cational information for 9 of the 60 farm sons in our sample, perhaps because 
they had little or no formal education. But all of the remaining 51 went beyond 
elementary school, and all but one beyond middle school; 39 attended college, 
and 28 of these attended Imperial universities. This made farm sons as well 
educated as non-farm sons in the business elite (Table V); and both were far 
better educated than the population in their generation generally. Although ex- 
actly comparable figures are not available, of the male _——— aged 29 or 
over in 1950, only 2,3 had 14-15 years of education, 1. 6 years and 1.8 
17 years--which gives some notion of the enormous educational advantage busi- 
ness leaders had over their contemporaries, 8a 


Table IV. Education of Company Presidents of Farm Origin 


Noncul- Culti- Owner- Total 
Highest School _ tivating vating Culti- Owner- Unclass- No. of 
Attended Landlord Landlord vator Tenant ified Cases % 


College 20 5 12 0 1 
Technical, 
Higher or 
Trade School* 
Middle School 
Elementary 
School 
Unknown 


Total 
*Semmon gakk6, Koto gakko and Jitsugy6 gakko respectively. 


Table V. Education of Company Presidents of Farms and Non-Farm Origin 


Highest School Farm Non-Farm 
Attended No. of Cases % No. of Cases % Total % 


College 66 ‘ 105 68, 2 
Technical, 

Higher or 

Trade 30 
Middle 4 
Elementary 0 
Unknown _6 


Total 154 


This advantage was largely a function of the economic and cultural ad- 
vantages offered by old and relatively well-to-do families. Education was open 
to all, but just before the turn of the century even elementary schools were be- 
yond the means of many. Schools in rural areas were often not within walking 
distance, and if children were to be sent to school at all they had to be boarded 
in the nearest village containing a school. This was even more likely after 
elementary school; middle schools were far more widely scattered than ele- 
mentary, and colleges and universities were confined to towns and cities of 
some importance. Only families with more than average means and an ex- 
ceptionally strong belief in education sent their sons away to school. There 


8a. Sorifu tokeikyoku (ed.), Showa 25nen kokusei chosa hokoku, III, pt. 1, p. 108, 


39 65.0 

11 18.4 

1 16 

0 0.0 

4 15.0 
100. 0 
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were many parents too poor for this, and not a few who thought education of too 
little use to warrant the expense. Judging from autobiographies, parents who 
did send their sons away never let them forget the sacrifice the family made on 
their behalf. 9 


Not only were Japanese business leaders better educated than their con- 
temporaries; they had far more formal education than American businessmen in 
1900. According to Professor Newcomer's figures, 39 percent of American 
business leaders in 1900 had attended college;10 the comparable Japanese fig- 
ures in 1956 were 65 percent for farm sons and 70 percent for non-farm sons. 
There seems little doubt, therefore, that education was a more important in- 
gredient of business success in Japan than in the United States. 


There were several reasons for this. Perhaps the most important con- 
cerns the role of formal education in late but rapidly industrializing countries. 
The later and more rapid industrial development is, the sharper must be the 
break between the axiomatic, technical knowledge handed down from father to 
son and from master to apprentice on the one hand, and the knowledge required 
by modern industry and finance on the other. As late as 1887, Japanese boys 
living outside the large cities often had never even seen Western dress, 10a 
which suggests how dependent the younger generation was upon the schools for 
the kind of knowledge it most needed. Nor did this escape the notice of con- 
temporaries. Shortly after the Restoration they were remarking on the extra- 
ordinary value of book knowledge, particularly in business; and they saw that 
in new lines of business the old merchant class was often at a disadvantage com- 
pared with the warrior who, despite lack of commercial experience, usually had 
the advantage of more formal education and sometimes of foreign travel. 


Education also had great status value in Japan. During the Tokugawa 
period, literary education had been as important for the warrior as military 
education; and scholarship was perhaps the single most important means of 
mobility within the warrior class. After the Restoration, as ascriptive criteria 
of status receded in importance or disappeared entirely, education to some ex- 
tent took their place: a diploma became both a certification of knowledge and a 
‘pedigree’ (katagaki): the best single indicator of a man's circle of friends, and 
of his social past and probable social future. Fathers looking for sons-in-law, 
businessmen hiring staff and government officials selecting subordinates were 
at least as interested in 'pedigrees' as in knowledge. 


Still another factor that made education important in business was the 
role of government in the economy. Of all institutions, government was most 
deeply committed to the new education from the beginning; and of all large 
groups, government officials were most punctilious about distinctions of rank. 
After about 1890, the government was manned almost exclusively by the gradu- 
ates of particular schools and colleges. Business firms, heavily dependent on 


Sakuda Keiichi, "Risshin shusse,"' in Kawashima Takeyoshi, Ningen to 
shakai (Tokyo, 1955), p. 312. 


Newcomer, The Big Business Executive, p. 69. 


Kawada Shige, Watakushi no rirekisho VI, p. 260. 
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government subsidies, loans and contracts, had to develop a similar officer 
corps of their own. Only thus could they keep open the channels of communica- 
tion with government at all levels, and eventually with each other. For, in the 
intricate negotiations with government and other firms, it was essential to have 
access to the key men as well as to have a convincing case, and nothing assured 
access like friendships developed in the dormitories, sports clubs, brothels 
and sake shops. 


IV 


Most farm sons in the business elite were younger sons: 68 percent, as 
compared to 26 percent who were eldest sons and 6 percent whose birth order 
is unrecorded in the biographical sources. This reflects the expectation in 
farm families--especially in landlord families--that the eldest son would inherit 
the headship of the family, the bulk of family property and his father's occupa- 
tion. Indeed it is a bit surprising that despite this so many eldest sons of 
farmers managed to have business careers. It is obvious, nonetheless, that the 
career prospects of an eldest son were considerably dimmer than those of a 
younger son. This was not true in non-farm families, however, since business 
leaders of non-farm origin were almost equally divided between eldest and 
younger sons. 


The inheritance system in farm families accounts in part for the large 
number of farm sons ‘in the business elite. There were greater obstacles in the 
village than in the town or city to entering a business career, and special incen- 
tives were required to overcome them. The inheritance system provided these: 
by forcing eldest sons to follow their fathers' occupations, it obliged younger 
sons to embark on new ones. Very early in life they were made to understand 
that they could not inherit the family property, occupation, or social position, 
but had to make their own way somewhere else, doing something new. This was 
a fact of life taught them by differential treatment, by the example of other 
younger sons, and by explicit instruction. Eldest sons, therefore, might 
identify themselves with their families and villages; younger sons were obliged 
to some extent to reject both, in preparation for the day of rejection by them. 
And, in doing so, they were encouraged to anticipate affiliation with some out- 
side group--army, navy, government officialdom, businessmen, and so on. 
This early transfer of self-reference, from father and eldest brother to some 
hero of the great world outside, was perhaps one of the strongest springs of 
ambition raising men from the slow-moving life of the village to commanding 
positions in the city, 11 


At. Goto Keita, a railway and department store tycoon born in a mountain 
village in Nagano Prefecture, expressed the belief that eldest and younger 
sons were, at one time at least, typically different personality types. 
"My eldest brother was the proverbial blockhead of a first son. Perhaps 
for this reason he was a placid fellow and continued our family's farming 
occupation. Anyway, he lived a perfectly mediocre life in the village, 
although he became mayor and was eventually elected to the Prefectural 
Assembly. On the other hand, I was the typical second son, stubborn 
and quick-tempered, and always getting into trouble by hitting a playmate 
on the head with a spade, or scribbling on the front of the village shrine, 
or some such thing.'' Watakushi no rirekisho, I, p. 3. 
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This, incidentally, was a mechanism not found in the United States. Not 
only was property in American farm families commonly divided among sons, 
but, until nearly the end of the nineteenth century, there was always free land in 
the West, and it was taken up mainly by the sons of farmers. In Japan, there 
was no free land outside Hokkaido and even there it was disappearing rapidly; 
for younger sons born in farm families, therefore, the expanding frontier of 
opportunity lay not in farming but in business, or some equally urban occupation. 


Poor farm sons made their way to the cities as best they could; landlords' 
sons received valuable help. The family helped, first, by paying the costs of 
education and, later, by standing the son's cost of living in the city until he was 
established. Such financial aid in making a career was expected by the son, and 
from his point of view was a form of inheritance. From the family's point of 
view, however, it was an investment, by which it was hoped to make the son 
economically independent and so avoid dispersion of its resources. 


Families also helped their sons in the city socially. Few landlord fami- 
lies were without a network of social relations which led, through friends and 
relatives and their friends and relatives, from the village to the town or city, 
connecting them with men influential there in politics and business. These net- 
works were kept intact by use, above all by doing and asking favors. One of the 
most common and important uses made of them from the village end was to ease 
the way for sons 'going up' to the city. The sons of peasants often set off to the 
city friendless; landlords' sons usually had patrons there who were under some 
obligation to get them started and to help them in their careers as long as they 
could. With such help in prospect, and with the pleasing manners 'breeding' 
gave, a young man with education and talent might hope for anything. 


In all complex societies there are young men with the advantages of 
money, birth and education; but they do not in all societies put them to the same 
uses. If the sons of Japanese landlords used them to a greater extent than land- 
lords elsewhere to rise in the business world, one reason was no doubt that 
business careers offered greater opportunities in Japan than in many countries. 
But an equally important reason may have been a special stress in Japan on the 
virtues of work and worldly success, since these were part of the credo that in- 
spired the nation in the two or three generations after the Restoration. 


The word used for success--'shusse'--is significant of the notion people 
had of it. Originally a Buddhist term meaning either to take monastic vows and 
so ‘leave the world,' or for a priest to go into the world proselytizing, 11a it 
came to have the meaning of 'getting on' in the world. When and how this change 
came about is uncertain, but by the latter half of the nineteenth century ‘getting 
on' was the usual meaning of the term, expressing a national belief that one 
should rise above his parents and achieve wealth, fame and power in the world 
outside the family and village. 


lla. Iam indebted to R. P. Dore for calling my attention to the second of the 
two religious meanings of shusse. 
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Ito Chubei, later a leading industrialist, in a charming anecdote in his 
eta ae fe tells what this phrase meant to him as a boy and later asa 
man. 11b Ito was the first boy in his village to complete the elementary school 
located in the neighboring village. Upon graduating from the school, at the age 
of thirteen, he went to take leave of the headmaster. Since he had been a 
mischievous boy the master took the opportunity to admonish him for his past 
conduct and to hope he would do better in the future; but finally relenting near 
the end of the interview, he predicted that the boy would be a success despite 
his unpromising beginning. ‘You will be a success, I know it!' he exclaimed. 
At this the boy was unable to hold back the tears and wept loudly. Years later 
in recounting this incident to a reunion of his classmates, Ito was so affected 
that he again wept. Nor was his gratitude to the master less when after the 
meeting he learned that each of his classmates had been sent off with exactly 
the same exhortation! 


The passion to 'rise in the world' no doubt explains in part the enthusi- 
asm for education. Nowhere was ‘education mania' Grste-kre), as old- 
fashioned contemporaries called it, more intense than in country districts. 
Impatient for the government to found local schools, many villages after the 
Restoration built their own; and for several decades provincial newspapers 
regularly printed notices of large private donations for the founding of schools 
in the district. 


These newspapers were widely read in rural areas if we may judge from 
the number of letters to the editor signed 'So-and-so, Farmer,' and often car- 
ried biographies of local persons of outstanding merit. Many of these moralis- 
tic stories were of a traditional type, of filial sons and daughters and chaste 
wives; but some had themes partly new. Among them were success stories of 
poor boys who became wealthy by hard work, perseverance in the face of great 
hardship, and always it seemed also by exemplary and simultaneous duty to 
their parents. There were also stories of the older generation sacrificing for 
the education of the young: of a grandmother, for instance, living in a remote 
valley deep in the mountains of Hida, who every day carried her grandson on 
her back through the snow to school; stayed the day at school, spinning; and then 
ae? the child home again at night, delighting in what he had learned that 
day. 


The same newspapers carried advertisements of correspondence schools 
for those unable to attend regular schools. In 1889, one such school, signifi- 
cantly called the Utilitarian Society (Jitsuri Gakkai), offered courses in book- 
keeping, English and mathematics; and promised by improved methods to pre- 
pare 'ambitious provincials' for entrance into government schools and for 
careers in teaching, business and banking. 13 Such notices were common. The 
promises made in them to credulous young men handicapped by family circum- 
stances or geographical isolation suggest a widespread belief in the limitless 


1lb. Watakushi no rirekisho, Il, pp. 94-95. 


12, Shimpi shimbun, Feb. 28, 1875. 


13. Kochi shimbun, No. 1751, Jan. 13, 1889. 
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possibilities of self-improvement, and in the relevance of self-improvement to 
success. 


Part of what sustained young men in the fierce struggle for success was 
a touchingly sincere belief in the efficacy of effort. It is impossible to say how 
common this belief was, and it is certain that contrary beliefs were held by 
some; but there can be no doubt that it was widely held by young men who were 
successful in business, or more precisely by such men as they later look back 
on their early business careers. Rarely do the autobiographies of businessmen 
describe success as coming easily; they rather dwell lovingly on episodes of 
hard work, disappointment and adversity. In a typical passage, Sugiyama 
Kintaro tells us about his first job:14 


At the time I graduated from school and went out into the world to work, 
I had no other desire than to learn my job. Going to work at 7 o'clock in 
the morning and working until 9 or 10 o'clock at night made no differ- 
ence to me; life was a joy. I worked with a feeling that whatever I was 
paid was all right. While I was working for an export-import company 
during World War I, I was so busy that some years I worked 365 days 
without a single holiday. 


Whether or not such retrospective accounts are factually accurate, they 
show the value the authors thought ought to attach to work. The authors believed 
hard work had been instrumental in their own success and were eager that others 
share this belief. Yamasaki Taneji tells how he went from his village to work in 
Tokyo for a rice broker. Being used to farm work he could work around the 
clock without rest and do twice as much of the heavy warehouse work at which 
he was employed as could his fellows. His employer at the end of a second year 
recognized his superior ability by giving him two sets of clothing instead of the 
one he gave to each of the others; and from that time Yamasaki rose in the 
world!15 This is the stock type of how-I-got-my-start anecdote in business 
autobiographies. 


Work had an ethical as well as a practical value; and there seems to have 
been two separate though related ethical evaluations of it. One was that even the 
most menial and routine work was a means of moral training and might even im- 
part wisdom; as Ichimada Hisato, a former Minister of Finance, put it: 'Even 
the counting of bills in a bank is an art from which one can learn things about 
life.'16 It was something like this that Nagai Reisaku's parents had in mind 
when they sent him off to a neighboring village to school, deciding to board him 
with poor rather than rich relatives, since the day-to-day discipline of work 
and hardship in such a family would be excellent character training for the young 
boy. Nagai believes that the experience had this effect in fact. 17 


14. Sugiyama Kintaro, Ten'etsu shichiju nen (Tokyo, 1951), pp. 125-26. 


15. Watakushi no rirekisho, I, p. 281. 


16. Watakushi no shugyo jidai (Tokyo, 1952), p. 41. 


7. Nagai Reisaku, Tetsu to watakushi (Tokyo, 1956), pp. 23, 231-32. 
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The other ethical evaluation was based on a belief that to work at an ap- 
pointed task selflessly was to discharge an obligation to others: a morally 
valuable act in itself. There was about this belief something of the Calvinist 
sense of 'calling,' although the Calvinist did God's bidding while the Japanese 
discharged some secular duty--to parents, employer, emperior, or nation. 
Sato Kiichiro, a prominent banker before World War II, says that when his 
father died he resolved to work harder since 'if I did not, my father's spirit 
would not rest in peace.' And after describing how he worked in the Mitsui 
Bank, he speaks with candor of his motives:18 


To tell the truth I did not work hard because I liked to, but because if I 
did not it would create difficulties for my superior, and he would be un- 
able to achieve his purposes. 


This sense of duty sometimes reached a pitch of intensity that cannot 
have been commonly surpassed anywhere. Take the case of Okano Kitaro, a 
provincial banker, who recalled the devastation of the Kanto area by the great 
earthquake of 1923 and the personal loss it brought him. 19 


I lost my wife and third daughter in the great quake. The two of them 
were on their way to a hotel in Yugawara for a rest when the quake struck 
and their train plunged into the sea. When the news of this misfortune 
reached me my courage failed. But after a while my sense of responsi- 
bility returned sharply. I thought to myself ''You are head of the Suraga 
Bank! You must discharge your duty as a banker in this time of trouble! 
Compared to that your personal misfortune is a trifling matter!"' My 
whole body trembled. 


Okano's sense of duty was extreme, perhaps, but it was not unique. When 
Fujiwara Ginjiro was put in charge of the Oji paper company by Mitsui, he in- 
vested his life's savings in the company's stock, then borrowed on the stock to 
buy new shares, although the company was then floundering. Fujiwara explained 
his boldness to a superior: henceforth his and Oji's fates were identical, and he 
could have no interest that might prevent his devoting himself wholly to the com- 
pany; if despite this the company failed, he was prepared to lose everything! 20 
Almost identical incidents are recounted in many business autobiographies. 
Apparently, this was a common means of removing all possibility of dereliction 
of duty and, equally important, all possible suspicion of it. 


Watakushi no shugyo jidai, pp. 125, 167. 


Watakushi no rirekisho, V, p. 96. 


Fujiwara, Jitsugyo-nin no kimochi, pp. 138-39. 
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It is impossible to doubt the importance to the rise of the Japanese busi- 
ness Class of the value put upon work and success; nor is any part of the ideology 
of the business class likely to strike one as more 'modern.' Yet this gospel was 
by no means new, although new means were adopted after the Restoration to 
spread and deepen belief in it, through the new public education, moralistic 
novels and the translation of Western writers such as Samuel Smiles. For two 
hundred years or more the Japanese population had been indoctrinated in these 
values, as essential to personal and civic virtue. This fact, as much as the new 
sanctions from the West or the new means of spreading old ideas, accounts for 
the awesome energy of so many business careers after the Restoration. It seems 
especially important in the case of men reared in the countryside, often in old- 
fashioned families where the Chinese classics had been known for generations 
but not a word yet heard of Samuel Smiles. 


The value of work was a very old doctrine among the peasantry. Work 
ranked with frugality and filial piety as cardinal virtues in the homilies govern- 
ment tirelessly directed at the peasants during the Tokugawa period. Work was 
essential to good farming, the basis of family prosperity, an assurance of com- 
munity harmony. The man who worked from before sunrise until after sunset 
had no time for quarreling, or for intriguing with a neighbor's wife; nor was he 
the kind to spend money on fripperies or to cherish ambitions disquieting in a 
peasant. His constant labor in all weathers by some alchemy made him honest, 
thrifty, and content--nature's aristocrat and society's drudge. Nor was work 
an ideal held up by the warrior only to be ignored by the peasant. Treatises on 
agriculture by peasants were full of sentiments on the moral as well as the 
economic value of work; laws drawn up by villages for their internal governance 
made quite as much of the civic value of work as did the sermons of district 
magistrates. 


The idea of success is a more complicated matter. The notion of ‘rising 
in the world’ was new, since feudal society did not, in theory, admit the possi- 
bility of movement from one class to another, and an impressively large and 
subtle body of regulations governing dress, residence, food and language was in 
part designed to prevent it. Some important elements of the idea, however, 
were an essential part of warrior ideology, by which landlords were almost as 
deeply affected as warriors themselves. 


Take, for example, the value put upon achievement. Bravery in battle, 
physical prowess, skill with the sword and loyalty to one's lord were manifestly 
qualities that belonged uniquely to individuals. They were qualities sought in 
subordinates and admired in superiors, at times taking precedence over con- 
siderations of age, rank and family. Nobunaga and Hideyoshi, the two command- 
ing military figures of the sixteenth century, both rose from relatively low ranks; 
many lesser warriors of this turbulent period sprang from the peasantry. Nor 
was merit in individuals ignored after the Tokugawa brought peace to the coun- 
try, though it was probably less quickly rewarded. The ordering of boys in the 
classroom and in the fencing hall was based on performance rather than on their 
fathers' ranks; men of outstanding ability were often promoted to office and 
salaries beyond their inherited status. These were practices based in part on 
considerations of policy and in part on a deep belief in heroism. In the folktales 
children were raised on, memorable acts of bravery and sacrifice were depicted 
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more often in vassals than in their lords, which added to the drama and made 
the lesson more widely applicable. All peasant children must have listened to 
such stories, but especially the landlords' children; for their parents were 
literate and could use such stories to instruct as well as entertain. 


So although the Meiji generation sought success in new ways, it inherited 
from its fathers much of the desire to excel. Success now meant rising above 
one's father's station; but this end was thought worth nearly any sacrifice for 
some reasons neither new nor modern. Perhaps the most powerful was the 
emotions surrounding the family. Men wanted to succeed to make their parents 
proud, to bring honor and security to their families, and even to fulfill duties 
to their ancestors. These sentiments neither came from the West nor were re- 
cently developed in Japan, but harked back to the beginnings of Confucianism. 
Admittedly such sentiments were mixed with more selfish and, conceivably, 
more 'modern' feelings, which, whether modern or not, gave ambitious men as 
little peace in Japan as elsewhere: but they were no less real for that. 


How real they were to Meiji businessmen is evident from their auto- 
biographies. Men made deep resolves in the name of their parents whose images 
they called up in moments of crisis; and they hastened to honor their families 
when they had achieved success. No wonder. One hears the wilful boy Shibusawa 
Eiichi being daily reprimanded by his father, a man whose single-minded devo- 
tion to family interest was an awful burden for the son, and who used these 
words: ''How shall I ever be able to entrust you with the future of this house oat 
One imagines the emotions of Hirao Hachisaburo whose father, no longer able to 
maintain him in middle school, sent him off to Tokyo to be apprenticed; then, 
overcome with remorse at denying education to a talented son, determined to 
continue Hachisaburo in school at whatever cost, declaring to the boy that his 


success must vindicate the father to his ancestors. 22 One sympathizes with 
Imai Gosuke who, after a year in the United States where he went in hopes of 
finding a way of exporting raw silk directly, wrote in his diary: "A year has 
passed since I came to America, and I have accomplished nothing in this time. 
I can hardly bear the thought of the pain I have given my parents, ''23 


Conclusions 


Landlords are not necessarily enemies of industrialization--even the 
village-dwelling, money-grubbing landlords so common in Asia. Japanese 
landlords contributed much to the creation of a modern business class. Nor is 
this to be explained merely by the 'modern' traits this class took on in the late 
Tokugawa period. These were admittedly important, but one must attach equal 
importance to older traits: the cult of family, the value put upon education, the 
ideals of work and achievement, and underlying all, the cultural and social 
affinity with the warrior class. These traits, which derive more from the 
traditional social structure than recent changes in i*, were among the dynamic 
forces that made modern Japan. 


21. Shibusawa Seien kinen zaidan ryimon-sha (ed. ), Shibusawa Eiichi denki 
shiryo (Tokyo, 1955), I, p. 170. 


22. Kawai Tetsuo, Hirao Hachisaburo (Tokyo, 1952), pp. 22-25. 
23. Nishigahara dosokai (ed. ), Imai Gosuke oden (Tokyo, 1949), p. 30. 
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With the elaboration of the economic activities of a social system, and 
increasingly as that society moves to industrialization, there appears an ac- 
celerating division of labor within the society, and hierarchies of prestige and 
rank with a focussing of social and economic power and influence, and usually 
of wealth, in the limited groups who occupy the society's topmost positions. 
While a society may undertake political measures to ameliorate possible ill 
effects, it remains the case that in complex industrial societies a limited num- 
ber of men hold power, influence and prestige greatly out of proportion to their 
numbers. 


It is therefore necessary, in order to understand the functioning of a 
society, to learn about these leaders, to determine the nature of their back- 
grounds and the forces that have shaped their outlook and careers, and to ex- 
amine these individuals and their actions as they occupy positions of leadership. 
Further, the patterns of mobility to elite positions, for example the extent to 
which the society recruits from its total population or confines these topmost 
positions to men privileged by birth, influences the quality of the society's 
leadership and shapes, through this selection process, the direction and goals 
of the total system. The extent of the belief that opportunity for such movement 
exists, or may be made available to one's sons, strongly influences the attitudes 
of the members of the society toward their leaders and toward their political 
institutions. 


Lately, with better appreciation of the nature of the problems associated 
with economic development, an increased significance and new urgency attaches 
to the study of the formation of leadership groups. Initially, the problem of 
aiding economic development was seen in terms primarily of the provision of 
capital and advanced technology to societies lacking these facilities for econom- 
ic growth. As measures to remedy these lacks have gone forward, it is becom- 
ing quite clear that the question of leadership, and the problems of supplying 
able men to direct economic growth, are no less important than issues of fi- 
nance and techniques. Where managerial skills are present in government, 
business and other sectors, progress can take place even with deficiencies in 
other factors. Where leadership is not available, no amount of aid can make 
up the lack. 


In all of these respects the case of Japan is of special interest, although 
study of these aspects of Japanese society only recently has begun. Japan 
affords an opportunity to study directly the issue of leadership as it affects 
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industrial development. How did Japan supply itself with leaders as it underwent 
its rapid industrialization ? Through which institutions and social processes has 
Japan been able to continue the supply of leaders to make possible her present 
position on the world economic and political scene ? 


Further, the special problems posed by Japan's postwar situation--e.g., 
the great social and economic changes occurring, the measures taken to restrict 
the role of prewar leaders, the presence of such new and powerful institutions 
as trade unions on the scene--all bear on questions of present national leader- 
ship and have influenced the composition of Japan's leadership groups. These 
factors must have changed the recruitment patterns and trends in selection of 
national leaders. A close study of the effects of these factors is essential toa 
' better understanding of Japan's actions and policies. 


This report presents some of the results of a study of the leaders of 
modern Japan.! The research examined the backgrounds of a group of these 
leaders, and is based on questionnaire responses from 396 of 695 men who were 
selected as comprising the topmost stratum of Japan's present day political, 
intellectual, and business hierarchies. The study makes available a rather 
wide range of data. In this first report, some of the general results of the re- 
search are reported on, as these bear on the general question of status mobility. 
Further reports will present certain findings in greater detail, in particular the 
education and career patterns of these men and the results in comparisons with 
studies of similar groups in other nations. 


The research reported here was been seen by the authors as a pilot 
study, to be extended on the basis of the experience and results gained through 
this limited undertaking. It is planned to broaden the sampling of business 
leaders to take in a wider range of size of firm and of business position, to 
undertake intensive study of the careers of selected individuals in order to ex- 
amine the career processes in detail, and to give the study historical perspec- 
tive through parallel examination of two earlier generations of Japanese leaders. 


Occupational Mobility of Japan's Leaders 


To place the careers of the men included in this study in perspective, it 
should first be noted that their median age is about 60 years. The political 


This research and its extension have been supported by the Asia Founda- 
tion. The authors are pleased to acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
Foundation, and to Dr. Robert B. Hall and Dr. James A. Kokoris of the 
Foundation's Tokyo office for their support. In the execution of the study 
the Research Department of Mainichi Shimbun lent invaluable aid by se- 
lection of political and iniellectual leaders. The Research Department 
of the Diamond Publishing Company undertook the basic selection of 
business leaders. The selection of the business leader group was fur- 
ther aided by the Secretariat of the Japan Federation of Employers' 
Associations. The active assistance of Mr. Masaru Hayakawa of the 
Federation and his introduction of the study to the businessmen helped 

to bring about a generous response to the mailed questionnaire. 
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leaders, median age 57 years, are somewhat younger than the intellectual and 
business leaders studied, median ages 62 years. Less than one per cent of the 
total group is under forty years of age, and a good proportion, 15 percent, is 
70 years of age or more. 


Thus, the average leader studied was born about the turn of the century, 
that is, about thirty years, or one generation, after the Meiji Restoration, and 
just as Japan, through the Russo-Japanese War, became identified as a sub- 

_Stantial and autonomous factor in world affairs. 


In terms of a recent description of the ontogeny of industrialization, 2 
these men were born as Japan moved decisively to industrialization. (Japan's 
"takeoff" is placed variously at 1878-1900 or 1900-1920.3) The men studied 
represent Japan's leadership as seen after Japan achieved technological ma- 
turity, and represent a group one full generation later than their top-level 
poms (ata in the United States in terms of the economic developmental life- 
cycle. 


As Japan has industrialized, there has occurred the usual shift of oc- 
cupational distribution from farming to white collar and professional positions. 
These changes in occupational distribution have not been, however, as great 
between the past two generations as might be expected from the pace of Japanese 
industrial development. The proportion of white collar workers has more than 
doubled, from 6.6 to 15.6 percent of the employed male population, between 
1920 and 1955. However, the proportion of laborers has remained similar, 
26.5 and 27.2 percent in the two periods, and the proportion of owners and ex- 
ecutives has changed little from 1.7 to 1.9 percent. Odaka notes, in comparing 
Japan's occupational distribution with those of Western countries, that '41 per- 
cent of the population in Italy is in agriculture, forestry and fishing, and among 
the various Western countries is most similar to that of our country. We might 
call this type the 'secondary industry type'. Japan barely fits this type since 
in the Japanese case, unlike other countries, the proportion in secondary in- 
dustries is very low. In this respect, relative backwardness is indicated.''5 


In brief review, then, the men here studied as representative of present- 
day business, political and intellectual leadership in Japan, have worked out 
their careers as Japan moved to full industrialization. Parallel to their career 
progress, and as Japan reached technological maturity, there has been some 
over-all movement in the work force from farming and small business to white 
collar and professional occupations. Insofar as occupational mobility is de- 


W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth, A Non-Communist 
Manifesto (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960.) 


Ibid, pp. 38-40. 


The "rough symbolic dates for technological maturity" are stated to be 
1900 for the United States and 1940 for Japan (Ibid, p. 59). 


Odaka Kunio, Shokugyo to Kaiso (Tokyo: Mainichi Shimbunsha, 1958), 
pp. 32-33. 
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termined by level of industrial development, this group may be taken to repre- 
sent a stage one generation earlier than their U. S. counterparts. 


A review of the processes of recruitment of the leaders of present-day 
Japan may begin with an examination of the occupations of the fathers of the men 
who now are in positions of intellectual, political, and business leadership 
(Table I). Over a third of the fathers of present-day leaders occupied executive 
positions in large business firms as owners or managers, or held executive 
positions in the military or governmental hierarchies. One-quarter of the 
leaders studied are sons of professional men or owners of small businesses. 
An additional nine percent are from white collar backgrounds, i.e., are the 
sons of men who held clerical positions in business or government. Only one 
per cent are sons of laborers. While one-quarter are men from farm back- 
grounds, the larger proportion are sons of landlords, with only eight percent 
of the total leaders sons of owner-farmers or tenant-farmers. 


There are wide differences between the three leadership groups in oc- 
cupational background. Political leaders are drawn from the wider range of 
backgrounds with more than a third the sons of farm owners or tenants. The 
proportion of intellectual and business leaders from rural occupational back- 
grounds is low. One-third of the intellectual leaders are sons of professional 
men, while only five percent of the business leaders and nine percent of the 
political leaders are from professional backgrounds. Over half of the business 
leaders are from large or small business backgrounds, compared with nineteen 
and twenty-nine percent of the political and intellectual leaders. 


Table I. Occupational Origins of Japan's Population and 1959 Leaders 
(Percent) 


Japan's 
Population: 
Fathers of 1959 Leaders 1920 Adult 
All Political Intellectual Business Employed 
Cccupation Leaders Leaders Leaders’ Leaders Males 


Government Official 
(civil or military) 
Executive or Owner, 
Large Business 
Professional 
White Collar 
Owner, Small Business 
Laborer 
Farmer; Owner or Tenant 
a. Landlord 19 
b. Small Owner or Tenant _—‘8 


Total 100 


In order to illustrate the extent to which a given occupational group 
supplies leaders to each of the three sectors studied, Table II shows the ratio 
of the proportion of leaders from a given background to the approximate pro- 


19 10 9 || 
12 15 33 
9 34 5 : 
13 7 9 
7 14 19 
3 1 0 
37 19 25 
24 10 19 
. 
100 100.0 
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Table Il. Sources of Japan's Leaders: Ratio of the Proportion by Occupation of 
Father in the Leader Sample to the Proportion in the Population 
(Proportional Representation = 100) 


All Political Intellectual Business 
Occupation of Father Leaders Leaders Leaders Leaders 


Government Official 5,850 9,500 5,000 4,000 
Executive or Owner, 
Large Business 1, 633 800 1,000 
Professional 439 321 1,214 
White Collar 130 197 106 
Owner, Small Business 106 51 103 
Laborer 4 11 4 
Farm Owner or Tenant 56 76 39 
a. Landlord 329 
b. Small Owner or Tenant 31 


portion in the population from that background. Thus, if the proportions are 
equal, and leaders supplied from occupational groups in about the proportions 
that men with such occupational backgrounds are present in the population, the 
ratio will be 1:1, and will be shown in Table Il as 100. Figures larger than 100 
indicate a greater proportion of men in top-level positions than in the popula- 
tion from a given background, and figures under 100 indicate less than propor- 
tional representation of that occupational group in leadership positions. 


The very large share of leadership positions held by sons of government 
officials--nearly sixty times their proportion in the population for the total 
group--is seen in all three groups of leaders, intellectual and business as well 
as political leaders. The important role of the state in Japan's economic de- 
velopment has been noted often; the leadership share of men from high-level 
government backgrounds may reflect then a close interaction between govern- 
ment and other circles, as well as the high prestige of official positions. 


Sons of owners and executives of large businesses are also represented 
in leadership far out of proportion to their representation in the population. 
Their share of the top business positions is twenty-two times their proportion 
in the population, and the proportion of political and intellectual leadership held 
by sons of big businessmen is eight and ten times their proportion in the popu- 
lation. 


Reflecting perhaps more heterogeneous status backgrounds, the supply 
of sons of professional men to the leadership groups is more irregular. They 
exceed by three times their population proportion in political leadership, and 
the percentage of sons of professional men in business leadership is less than 
twice their percent in the population. However, in the intellectual sector, sons 
of professional men appear twelve times as frequently in leadership positions as 
in the total population. 


The position of sons of farmers in the process of recruitment of leaders 
is unfavorable in all sectors, but requires closer examination. The proportion 
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of sons of farmers in Japan's population has been noted to be about half of the 
total, 48.8 percent, while only twenty-seven percent of the total leadership 
group are sons of farmers. When this farmer group is further divided into 
landlords (jinushi), on one hand, and small holders and tenants (jikosaku) on the 
other, it appears that less than a third of sons of farmers who become national 
leaders are sons of tenants or small landowners. There is some basis for 
assuming that the appropriate proportion of sons of landowners to small holders 
and tenants in the population is about fifteen to eighty-five.6 Therefore, while 
the general category, sons of farmers, is represented only in about one-half 
the proportion that might be expected, when this broad group is looked at more 
closely it appears that by far the larger proportion of leaders comes from the 
upper level of the farmer group. Sons of landowners by this estimate comprise 
a greater share of political and business leadership (two or three times their 
population proportion) than of professional leadership (about proportional to the 
population). However, the sons of small owners and tenants are under-repre- 
sented and appear in leadership positions only one-fifth as frequently as they 
appear in the population. 


There are certain hazards in categorizing the occupations used in this 
analysis as rural or urban, and certain amendments may be noted here. The 
questionnaire asked for the "principal occupation" of the father of the man 
studied. In some cases, where the respondent seemingly felt unable to provide 
a single answer, multiple responses were given. The multiple responses were 
keyed for purposes of the analysis of occupational backgrounds to what was in- 
dicated as the primary occupation. At this point it is useful to consider further 
some cases where dual occupations of the father were noted by the business 
leaders. 


A total of fifty-one business leaders reported their fathers to have been 
tenants, owner-farmers, or landlords. Among the landlords (a total of thirty- 
eight fathers) thirteen or one-third of the responses indicated two occupations. 
In seven of these thirteen cases the father was both landowner and at the same 
time a local government official. In six cases the father was a landowner and 


See for example the village studies in Honshu and in Kyushu reported re- 
spectively in Furushima Toshio, Kisei Jinushisei no Seisei to Tenkai (To- 
kyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1952), and John F. Embree, A Japanese Village, 
Suye Mura (London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1946). 
The Furushima study is discussed further in Horie Hideichi, Meiji Ishin 
no Shakai Kozo (Tokyo: Yuhikaku, 1955), pp. 218-220. The recent study 
of occupational mobility conducted by the Research Committee of the 
Japan Sociological Society using a national population sample reports the 
following distribution for fathers: landlord, 7 percent; owner-farmer, 

64 percent; tenant, 28 percent; unknown, 1 percent. (Nihon Shakai Gakkai 
Chose Iinkai, Nihon Shakai no Kaisoteki Kozo (Tokyo: Yuhikaku, 1958), 
p. 120.) The sampling methods in this study seem not to have been en- 
tirely satisfactory, but this seven to ninety-three ratio helps support the 
view that the fifteen to eighty-five ratio employed in this analysis is a 
conservative estimate of the size of the owner-operator and tenant pop- 
ulation a generation ago. 
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also owned a factory or shop. In other words, of the rather small proportion of 
business leaders from rural occupational backgrounds, a good part are from 
backgrounds where the father's occupation was such as to bring the family into 
contact with a larger community of political activity, or where the father's oc- 
cupation included an important element of business activity. 


Conversely, a number of the small business backgrounds appear to have 
been essentially rural. Of the thirty-nine men who indicated that their fathers 
were owners of small businesses, one-third also stated either that the business 
setting was rural, or that their father, in addition to being a businessman, was 
a farmer. Thus seven sons of owners of small businesses stated that their 
father was at once a landlowner and also a producer of soy-sauce or rice wine 
who would then inevitably operate in a rural setting. Six of the sons of owners 
of small businesses also indicated that the father's businesses were rural or 
agricultural although the father was not stated to be a landowner. 


Thus, the proportion of business leaders from the higher levels of rural 
statuses is greater than the occupational data indicate on first examination. 
Twenty-four percent of the 207 business leaders stated that their fathers were 
farmers. Thirteen of these were tenants or small holders, twenty-five were 
landowners with no secondary occupation indicated, and when the small business 
group is also considered, twenty-six were landowners who were also involved 
in business or political activities or were owners of small businesses in a 
strictly rural setting. Upper-status rural background alone then seems to ac- 
count for nearly one-quarter of the total business leader group, with a total of 
about one-third from all levels of rural backgrounds. 


Another more detailed breakdown can be made for the men from white 
collar backgrounds. Of the total of leaders from white collar backgrounds, 
nine percent, two out of three are sons of government employees and the remain- 
ing third sons of white collar workers in non-government organizations. In the 
case of political leaders, this results in a total of almost thirty percent being 
sons of government employees or officials, and this fact helps account for the 
somewhat higher mobility from white collar background to political leadership 
than to other sectors. Comparable relations appear when the upper-level busi- 
ness and government backgrounds are examined in detail, since men from these 
backgrounds are largely sons of owners of large businesses rather than of ex- 
ecutives, and sons of civil government officials rather than of military officials. 


There appears to be a similar degree of broad father-son occupational 
continuity in the three sectors studied. About thirty percent of the political 
leaders are sons of government personnel. One-third of the intellectual leaders 
are sons of professional men. One-third of the business leaders are sons of 
owners of large businesses, or sons of managers of large firms. (Over half of 
the business leaders are from business backgrounds, when sons of owners of 
small businesses are included in the proportion.) Thus it might be concluded 
that about one-third of Japan's leaders are sons of men who occupied upper-level 
positions in the same or similar occupational hierarchies. 


It is interesting to speculate on the meaning of these various proportions 
when viewed in some sort of social class terms. The categories are too general 
and crude to permit such divisions with any real reliability, but an approximation 
might be useful. Table III presents such an approximation, assuming the 15:85 
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Table Ill. Approximate Class Origins and Leadership Recruitment 
(Percent) 


Japan's All Political Intellectual Business 
Status of Father Population Leaders Leaders Leaders Leaders 


I. Big Businessman, 
Government Official, 
Professional or 
Landlord 


Il. White Collar Worker 
or Owner of Small 
Business 


. Laborer, Owner of 
Small Farm or Farm 
Tenant _6 


Total 100 100 


ratio of landlords to tenants and small farmers referred to above, and assum- 
ing that there is some reality underlying the ranks in which the several occupa- 
tions are placed in the table. 


The upper and upper-middle ranks of Japanese society appear to supply 
some two-thirds of the leadership in each category, while accounting for perhaps 
ten to twelve percent of the adult population. The lower-middle ranks, pre- 
sumably largely urban, are the source of about one-quarter of the leaders, and 
are represented in leadership in proportions similar to and slightly greater than 
their proportion in the population. The lower ranked occupations, while ac- 
counting by this measure (doubtless conservative) for some two-thirds of the 
population, are represented in leadership positions only in the proportion of ten 
percent. 


A further measure of occupational inheritance is available. Beyond re- 
maining at his father's status level, or even following in his father's specific 
occupation, the son may work out his career in the same organization as did his 
father. As shown in Table IV, seventeen percent of the men studied state that 
they are in the same organization as were their fathers. In view of the changes 
imposed by and resulting from the war and postwar events in government, mil- 
itary, and business institutions, this proportion seems high. 


The relative importance of inheritance of position in big business in 
Japan may be gauged by an international comparison. In this study, of the sixty- 
eight leaders of business whose fathers were major executives or owners of large 
businesses, over half, fifty-six percent, are in the same firm as were their 
fathers. In the largest business firms in the United States, of the leaders whose 
fathers were major executives or owners of large businesses, eighteen percent 
are in the same firm as their fathers had directed. 7 


7. W. Lloyd Warner and James C. Abegglen, Occupational Mobility in 
American Business and Industry, 1928-1952 (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1955), p. 165. 
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It may be noted parenthetically that this inheritance of business position 
is not peculiar to big business. In a recent study of 555 firms employing less 
than 300 persons, it was learned that in about half of these firms the present 
head of business is the founder. In the remaining 272 firms, those where the 
question of succession had been faced, 61 percent of the present heads of the 
business are familial relatives of the founder.8 As in the United States, mo- 
bility appears to be greater in the larger firms. 


Table IV. Inheritance of Leadership Positions 
(Percent) 


All Political Intellectual Business 
Leaders Leaders Leaders Leaders 


Same Organization 
as Father 17 16 16 19 


Different Organization 
than Father 


Total 


To summarize the measures of occupational mobility and inheritance 
that have been reviewed, between fifteen and twenty percent of Japan's leaders 
appear to have inherited their fathers’ positions, or at any rate are leaders in 
the same organizations or business firms to which their fathers belonged. 
About one-third of Japan's leaders are sons of men who occupied upper-level 
positions in the same or similar occupational hierarchies. Finally, when broad 
occupational backgrounds are considered, it appears that about two-thirds of 
Japan's present day leaders are sons of the upper one-eighth of Japan's social 
system. 


Age and Occupational Origins 


The material of this study does not allow a comparison of mobility rates 
for more than one generation of leaders in order to examine time trends. It is 
possible of course to divide the group studied into younger and older men, and 
examine the differences in background as an indication of possible changes in 
mobility rates over time. The procedure is notoriously unreliable as a measure 
of long-term changes, 9 but the results of such a comparison are in Table V as 
a matter of interest. 


Tokyo Shokokai Gisho, ''Chusho Kigyo no Keieisha ni kan suru Jittai 
Chosa", Chosa Shiryo, No. 170, May, 1958, p. 48. 


For discussions of this point see S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, Social 
Mobility in Industrial Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1959), and W. L. Warner and J. C. Abegglen, op. cit. 


7 100 100 100 100 
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The proportion in the younger group of men (sixty years of age or less) 
is markedly higher than in the older group for those whose fathers were owners 
of large business firms or government officials, and slightly higher for sons of 
professional men. The proportions from farmer and white collar backgrounds 
are down sharply in the younger group. (The "other" category in the older 
group is made up of men who indicated only that their fathers were samurai. ) 


Table V. Age of Leaders and Occupation of Father 
(Percent) 


Age of Leaders 
Occupation of Father 60 Years or Less Over 60 Years 


Government Official 15 8 
Owner, Large Business 20 11 
Executive, Large Business 8 8 
Professional 15 11 
White Collar 7 11 
Owner, Small Business 14 16 
Laborer 2 0 
Farmer 19 33 
a. Landlord . 
b. Small Owner or Tenant 
Samurai 


Total 


The differences between the two age groups are no doubt the results of 
at least two factors working together. The first is the shift in occupations of 
the total population in more recent times to professional and big business ac- 
tivities with increasing urbanization and industrialization. Second (and note here 
especially the smaller proportion of younger men from white collar backgrounds), 
men enjoying the advantages of higher status backgrounds will undoubtedly move 
to leadership positions at a younger age. It need not, therefore, be concluded 
from this age comparison that there is a trend to lessening rates of individual 
mobility from lower-status backgrounds. Only inter-generational comparisons 
of mobility rates to leadership positions can demonstrate increasing or decreas- 
ing net mobility rates. Still, it must be said that these data lend little or no 
support to the view that vertical mobility in Japan has been or is increasing. 


Occupational Backgrounds Over Three Generations 


An analysis of the occupations of the paternal grandfathers of the present 
leaders extends the study of movement to leadership positions across three 
generations. The men studied were born about 1900 on the average, and it might 
be assumed that their fathers were born about 1870, while their grandfathers 
would then have been born about 1840--in any event before the Meiji Restoration. 
Something of the broad pattern of shifts in occupation can be discerned from a 
comparison of the three generations as shown in Table VI. 
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Because the backgrounds of the three sectors of leadership appear to be 
rather different, it might be well to view them separately. Looking first at the 
present-day political leaders, it may be noted that the proportion of father's 
fathers who were farmers is well over half the total. Indeed, seventy percent 
of the present political leadership is grandsons of farmers or of small busi- 
nessmen--these laiter no doubt in part processers of agricultural products. 
From this background in the grandparental generation, there was a considerable 
mobility into governmental positions, either as clerks or officials, culminating 
finally in political leadership. 


The backgrounds of the intellectual leaders are quite different. Here 
the proportion of paternal grandfathers listed as farmers is very low, less than 
one-fifth of the group, compared with two-thirds of the population. However, 
samurai background is a major element, along with professional and white 
collar backgrounds. The pattern in the intellectual sector then is from samurai 
and professional backgrounds for the most part, with some small business and 
farmer representation (no doubt representing the higher-status groups of the 
rural communities), to governmental and professional occupations, and finally 
in the third generation to intellectual (i.e., professional, academic, and artis- 
tic) leadership. 


The pattern of inter-generational mobility is less clearly marked for 
the business leader group. A large proportion of paternal grandfathers were 
farmers (forty-three percent), with the second largest group owners of small 
businesses (twenty percent). A tenth of the father's fathers were owners of 
large business firms while fifteen percent were samurai. The conclusion with 
respect to business leaders then might be that the paternal grandfathers were 


of two groups for the most part--merchants from an urban setting perhaps, and 
small businessmen and landowners from rural backgrounds, with movement to 
urban white collar and business positions in the next generation. 


There has been some disagreement among students regarding the social 
origins and motives of the leaders of Japan's industrialization, and considerable 
interest in the topic by those who seek lessons, in the Japanese example, that 
might be applied to the theory and practice of economic development. These 
data, while not bearing directly on the issue, lend themselves to some comment. 
It would appear that a source of the disagreement as to who, precisely, led the 
Meiji social changes may lie in the fact that the different analysts are looking 
at different sectors of the society, and thus deriving differing conclusions. 
These data suggest that the sources of leaders may have been quite different in 
the political from the business and intellectual sectors of social change. 
Further, it would appear that a single explanation of the psychogenesis of the 
leadership role will not suffice to explain the motives and sources of leaders for 
all sectors of the society. 


Adoption and Mobility 


"Great importance has always been attached in Japan to the inheritance 
of occupations, not only among traders and artisans, but also among painters, 
poets, historians, doctors, lawyers and even philosophers: and where there 
was no suitable successor in the family recourse was had to adoption. ''10 


10. G. B. Sansom, Japan, A Short Cultural History (New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1943), p. 394. 
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Sansom's comment on an earlier Japan has not lost its relevance as a 
description of present behaviors. An important amendment is necessary to the 
data presented above on fathers' occupations. This relates to the practice of 
adoption, where an individual may be taken into another nuclear family, often 
that of a relative, to provide for continu’ y of family identity and for succession. 
The questionnaire asked for principal occupation of father, including foster- 
father, and the distributions presented above are those for occupation of foster- 
father in cases of adoption. The questionnaire also included an item inquiring 
as to whether the respondent had been adopted or not, and asked for the prin- : 
cipal occupation of the real father in cases of adoption. 


Of the men studied, 12.5 percent, one-eighth of the total sample, stated 
that they had been adopted into their present family. The proportions are dis- 
tinctly higher for the business leaders than for the other two groups, since only 
five percent of the political leaders and eleven percent of the intellectual leaders 
have been adopted while fourteen percent of the business leaders are adopted 
sons. 


This incidence of adoption is not so unusual as it might appear, since a 
study of Tokyo families in 1934 showed that eleven percent of the heads of fam- 
ilies were adopted sons.11 The finding then that the adoption rate for leaders 
is about twelve percent indicates only that adoption is about as common in this 
group as in the older population. 


The practice of adoption referred to here is not primarily that of the 
adoption of infants. Matsumoto discusses the background and nature of Japanese 
adoption practices: 


Patrilineal descent made the ranking of a son over a daughter largely an 
unquestioned value. The extraordinarily high sex ratio in large families 
in contemporary Japan suggests that more girls than boys are dying, and 
provides indirect evidence that infanticide may not yet be completely 
abolished. If no son was born, the ingenious system of yoshi (adopted 
husband) helped to cope with the resultant problems, and adoptions were 
frequent. A yoshi assumed the name of his adopted family group, 
married a daughter, and became legally the son and heir. 1 


In considering occupational mobility in Japan, then, some attention must 
be paid the possibility that through this practice of adoption considerable mobil- 
ity might take place. From these data, it appears that.adoption is indeed one 
channel by which Japanese society makes possible some upward mobility. It 
will be recalled that about half of the leaders are sons of big businessmen, gov- 
ernment or military officials, or professional men. A smaller proportion of 


ai. This datum is from Tokyo Shi Kazoku Tokei (Tokyo Shi Yakusho, 1935), 
pp. 38-39 and 341. This report discusses a sample of 13,210 Tokyo fam- 
ilies. The incidence of adoption would appear to be declining since a 1955 
survey reported only a 5 percent adoption rate in Tokyo (Nihon Shakai 
Gakkai Chosa Iinkai, op. cit., p. 110). 


Yoshiharu Scott Matsumoto, "Contemporary Japan, the Individual and the 
Group, '' Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series - Vol. 50, PartI, January, 1960, p. 46. 
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the adopted sons, one-third, state that their real fathers were in these occupa- 
tions. One-third of the adopted sons' real fathers were white collar workers or 
owners of small businesses while this is true of less than one-quarter of the 
foster-fathers. Thus it might be concluded that adoption serves to increase the 
rate of mobility from lower-middle class, urban backgrounds to higher statuses. 
That is, a young man from a "good" but not affluent family who has displayed 
some unusual capacity or skills would appear to be a favored candidate for adop- 
tion and some mobility does occur through this social device. 


In his discussion of the practice, Matsumoto concludes that "this custom 
has provided an avenue for higher mobility in both urban and rural Japan. Some 
of the most powerful men in Japan today have attained their position through this 
means of adoption into influential families".13 These data would suggest that 
adoption is not so important a factor in mobility as might be thought however. 
First, the incidence of adoption among the leadership group is, as noted, little 
different than in the population. Second, apart from the general trend sum- 
marized above, the distributions by occupation of real and of foster-father are 
generally similar with some tendency for higher-status foster-fathers. There 
are two notable exceptions. The proportion of real fathers who were landlords 
is high, while the proportion of foster-fathers who were landlords is low. 
Conversely, the proportion of real fathers who were owners of larger business 
firms is low, while one-third of the adoptions are into this category. There is 
then a special pattern of mobility through adoption from the higher ranking rural 
families to the business owner category. The fact would appear more likely to 
reflect some close relationship between families in the two settings than a sub- 
stantial increment to upward mobility. 


Birth Order and Leadership 


Closely related to the question of the role of adoption in occupational 
inheritance or mobility is that of the influence of rules of primogeniture. By 
law in pre-war Japan, and often by custom today, the eldest son inherited fam- 
ily property, and assumed responsibility on death of the father for the well- 
being and continuation of the family. Subject to special discipline and training, 
he was also favored in rank and education. The adopted son normally played 
this role. Younger sons, from rural backgrounds especially, were both less 
favored in attention to training and also more free to seek career advantage 
independently. 


Thus the examination of status mobility to Japanese leadership closely 
involves position in birth order. It might be expected that birth order would 
influence career patterns in two rather different ways. First, regarding occu- 
pational origins suggesting substantial inheritance of real property, eldest sons 
of rural landlords would appear in higher ‘level positions in lesser proportions, 
while eldest sons of men in larger business firms would appear in relatively 
large proportions in leadership positions. 


A second hypothesis regarding birth order would assume that younger 
sons are both socially free, and psychologically prepared, to be mobile, and to 


13. Ibid, p. 46. 
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seek career opportunities in the growing cities and emerging sectors of activity, 
and to adapt themselves to the demands of the changing economy and society. 1 


Among the three groups of leaders studied, excluding adopted sons who 
in their families of birth were of course nearly all younger sons, the proportion 
of eldest sons to younger sons is highest in business leadership where they 
comprise 51 percent of the total of natural sons. Consistent with the assump- 
tion stated above, eldest sons make up only 41 percent of political leadership. 
49 percent of the intellectual leaders are eldest sons (where, especially in the 
arts, skills and prestige can be transmitted). The proportion may be compared 
with the 1934 Tokyo study referred to earlier, in which 48 percent of the non- 
adopted men were eldest sons. The proportion of younger sons in political lead- 
ership, 59 percent, taken together with the rather large proportion of political 
leaders from rural backgrounds is of special interest as an indication that 
primogeniture did, in fact, operate as a substantial social and psychological 
factor in shaping Japan's political elite. 


With respect to occupation of father and birth order, Table VII shows the 
proportion by adoption and birth order by occupational background. The numbers 
in each cell are small, and only general trends should be emphasized. Further, 
it should be noted that the proportions may primarily indicate, as in the case of 
sons of owners of large businesses, that all categories of sons have a high rep- 
resentation in leadership positions. 


Table VII. Birth Order of Leaders and Occupation of Father 


Adopted Son 
(Occupation of 
Occupation of Father Foster-Father) First Son Younger Son Total 


Government Official 100 
Owner, Large Business 100 
Executive, Large Business 

Professional 

Owner, Small Business 

White Collar 

Landlord 

Owner-operator or Tenant 

Laborer 

All Leaders 

Tokyo, 1934(a) 


(a) From Tokyo SHI KAZOKU TOKE], op. cit., pp. 38-39. 


The proportion of adopted sons to natural sons is similar for all back- 
grounds, and to the probable population proportion, for all groups of fathers 
except owners of large businesses, indicating again the special role of adoption 


14. See for example Matsumoto, op. cit., pp. 46-47, and James C. Abegglen, 
"Subordination and Autonomy Attitudes of Japanese Workers,'' American 
Journal of Sociology, LXII, 2, September, 1957, pp. 181-187. 
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in this social sector. With respect to the hypothesis that younger sons, ina 
society emphasizing primogeniture, will be especially instrumental in social 
change and will be relatively more mobile than eldest sons, the proportion of 
younger to eldest sons is similar for all categories, and the proportion of 
younger sons exceeds the probable population proportion from all backgrounds 
except large business owner and executive backgrounds. In the higher-status 
business families, the expected tendency to advantage of eldest sons is observed. 


Marriage and Mobility to Leadership 


The relationship between marriage and mobility can be examined from 
these data for two generations--the occupational status of the leader's family 
and that of his wife's family, and the occupation of his father's father and his 
mother's father. The distribution of the four groups is shown in Table VII. 


Table VIII. Occupation and Marriage Over Two Generations: Occupation of 
Father, Wife's Father, Father's Father and Mother's Father of 1959 Leaders 
(Percent) 


Marriage in the Present 
Generation 


Marriage in the Previous 
Generation 


Occupation Occupation of 


Occupation of Father Wife's Father 


Occupation of Occupation of 
Father's Father Mother's Father 


Farmer 
Owner, Large 
Business 


44 41 


7 7 


Owner, Small 
Business 19 
Professional 9 
Government 
Official 
White Collar 
Executive, Large 
Business 
Laborer 
Other 


Total 100 


Two trends stand out. First, there is little difference in the distribu- 
tion of occupations of the paternal and maternal grandfathers. The comparison 
indicates thai the differences are of the magnitude that might be expected ina 
stable society emphasizing arranged marriage partners. It has been noted that 
considerable occupational mobility took place between the grandpaternal and 
paternal generations. Marriage to women from higher status backgrounds, or 
from backgrounds different in status, does not seem to have played an important 
part in this earlier mobility. This is consistent with the view that such mobil- 
ity as took place in the grandpaternal generation was largely horizontal, from 
one of occupational sector to another of similar status. 


- @ 
27 14 
16 13 
100 100 
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A comparison of the distribution by occupation of father and of wife's 
father presents a somewhat different picture from the grandparental generation. 
Twenty-eight percent of the men are from backgrounds that might be classified 
as ''manual"', and are sons of laborers or farmers. Only half as many, fourteen 
percent, of their wives are from such backgrounds. The proportions of fathers 
and mothers are similar for white collar backgrounds, with about ten percent of 
the men and their wives from white collar groups. However, a higher propor- 
tion of the wives than husbands are from business owner, business or govern- 
ment executive and professional backgrounds. The over-all shift then is to 
marriage in the direction of higher-status, urban marriage partners. 


Given Japanese marriage practices, a certain amount of this ''marrying 
up" is doubtless the result rather than cause of mobility. That is, a young man 
from rural or lower status background who has managed to complete college 
appropriately would marry a woman from a higher status background. Given 
higher education and a promising career beginning, a 'better'’ marriage would 
be entirely suitable, indeed requisite, and then might in turn accelerate the 
mobility process. 


The observed tendency to marriage to higher status partners gains sig- 
nificance from indications that, in the urban population as a whole, marriage 
choices are in the opposite direction. A comparison with data from a 1955 study 
of social class in Japan is shown in Table IX. While these data do not provide a 
precise matching of the husband and wife samples, they do suggest that there is 
a general tendency for men to marry women whose families' occupational statuses 
are less frequently at the professional or executive levels. 


Table IX. Marriage and Occupational Origins of Leaders and of the 
Tokyo Population 
(Percent) 


Leader Sample Tokyo Sample (a) 
Occupation Occupation of Occupation Occupation of 
Occupation of Father Wife's Father of Father Wife's Father 


Professional or 
Executive 

White Collar or 
Small Business 
Laborer or Farmer 

Other or No Answer 


Total 


(a) From NIHON SHAKAI GAKKAI CHOSA IINKAI, op. cit., pp. 118 and 126. 


Family Feudal Status 


Another indication of the status of the families of the men studied is their 
report of their families’ feudal status. The questionnaire item asking whether 
the leader's families were former nobility, former samurai, or commoners under 


47 56 21 17 

23 28 27 28 

28 14 43 49 

_3 

— 100 100 100 100 
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the feudal definitions of family position caused some concern lest the question 
be left unanswered. However, nearly all of the men returning the questionnaire 
answered this quesiion, and responses were obtained from 373 of the 396 re- 
spondents. 


It has been estimated that at the beginning of the Meiji era, there were 
in Japan approximately 1, 900,000 persons who held higher status out of a total 
population of about 33, 300,000, 5.7 percent.15 Thus, it might be expected that 
about one out of twenty persons in present-day Japan are of families who held 
the status of nobles or samurai in the earlier period. 


Compared with this proportion, well over one-third of the total leader- 
ship group state that their families were either nobility or samurai. The pro- 
portion claiming such backgrounds is higher among the intellectual leaders 
(forty-four percent of which seven percent nobility) than among the business or 
political leaders (thirty-eight and thirty-seven percent of which one to two 
percent nobility). 


It is, of course, possible that families holding higher status positions in 
the feudal era in Japan have been prolific in somewhat the same unusual way as 
those persons who voyaged to the United States on the Mayflower. These pro- 
portions might not justify being taken too seriously. However, given the current 
"democratic'' emphasis in Japan--among intellectuals especially--and the legal 
and social pressures that work to maintain family identity and continuity, these 
questionnaire results might be taken as approximately correct. 


While comparable figures for the countries of Western Europe are not 
available, the indication that two out of five persons in topmost positions in Japan 
in 1959 were of noble or samurai origins--nearly one hundred years and three or 
four generations removed from feudal society--points to a high level of status 
inheritance and leadership continuity. It would then seem to support the view 
that despite great social change the recruitment of personnel for key positions 
in Japan's hierarchies reflects adaptation and gradual accommodation to new 
conditions rather than abrupt transition. 


It is not, of course, maintained that all of the families who held formal 
fuedal statuses above the commoner level in pre-Meiji Japan were wealthy or 
powerful. Many families of noble or samurai rank had suffered a considerable 
decline. However, these ranks are one of several indications of the statuses of 
origin of the men here being studied. Further, as shown in Table X, there can 
be little question that feudal status was markedly associated with subsequent 
occupational position. The grandparental generation shows a very high incidence 
of higher feudal status origins among men who were government officials or 
professionals, while only a small proportion of this first, post-Meiji generation 
entered business and almost none appear as farm operators or tenants. The 


Hirano Yoshitaro, Nihon Shihon Shugi no Kiko (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 

6th Revised Edition, 1949), p. 9. Taeuber states, ''The registration of 1886 
indicated that 5 percent of the total population were nobles, samurai, or 
members of the families of these groups." (Irene B. Taeuber, The Popu- 
lation of Japan (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958), p. 28. 
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Table X. Family Feudal Status: Proportion from Samurai or 
Nobility Background to Total 


Occupation Father Grandfather 


Government Official 66 69 
Owner or Executive, 
Large Business 
Professional 
Owner, Small Business 
White Collar 
Laborer 
Landlord 
Farm Operator or Tenant 


Total 
shift to business occupations, and decline to farm operations or tenancy became 
more marked in the parental generation. In balance, stability in higher ranks 


is much the predominant characteristic. 


The Leaders of Japan and of Other Nations 


While a detailed comparison of mobility in Japan with that in other nations 
is outside the bounds of this report, and will be dealt with in a separate analysis, 
a limited comparison serves as a convenient summary for this discussion. The 
international comparison will be confined here to the relative rates of mobility 
into business leadership, the most carefully studied sector. 


A broad perspective on this issue is provided by a recent survey of mo- 
bility in industrial societies: 


A number of studies of the social origin of the business elite have also 
been completed in the past few years. We know of such studies for 
Germany, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States. They vary in the methods of collecting data, in the class- 
ification employed for describing the social background of the elite, and 
above all in the definition of the elite. But despite much methodological 
uncertainty some conclusions stand out. Approximately 60 percent of the 
samples of the business elite in Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
the United States have businessmen as fathers, of whom about 15 percent 
are small businessmen. The Swiss data indicates that about 50 percent 
had fathers in business. Between 10 and 15 percent of these groups have 
manual-working-class or lower-white-collar origins. There is, however, 
a variation among countries in the proportion of business leaders who 
come from rural backgrounds which corresponds to the importance of 
agriculture in the national economy. 16 


16. S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, op. cit., p. 40. 
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The corresponding figures on the Japanese business elite are similar to 
those cited in this review of studies in the West. Compared with the sixty per- 
cent of all business leaders being sons of businessmen and about fifteen percent 
of these sons of small businessmen, in Japan the corresponding proportions are 
fifty-two percent and nineteen percent respectively. The differences are well 
within the range of error that differences in definition might give rise to. While 
this review finds ten to fifteen percent of Western business leaders are sons of 
laborers or white collar workers, the proportion in Japan is eight percent. 


These comparisons of the Japanese data with that of other countries then 
suggest similar rates of recruitment of business leaders from the several oc- 
cupational backgrounds, with the marked exception of the very limited access to 
business leadership of Japan's manual workers. These comparisons are not 
helpful, however, in terms of rates of mobility since they do not consider dif- 
ferences in distribution of the total population by occupational background. 


Table XI presents some comparative data on the recruitment of members 
of the topmost level of business positions in Japan and in the United States. The 
Japanese data are that for fathers of the business leaders included in this study 
and for the 1920 adult male employed population. The United States business 
leader data are that for fathers of a group of about 275 chief executives of the 
largest firms in the United States in 1952.17 The United States population data 
in Table XI are the distribution by occupation of adult males as given in the cen- 
sus of 1920--the nearest equivalent to the population of which the fathers of the 
U. S. business leaders were a part. 


Table XI. Mobility to Business Leadership in Japan and the United States 


Japan United States 
1959 1952 


Business Ratio, Business Ratio, 
Leaders' 1920 Leadersto Leaders' 1920 Leadersto 


Occupation Fathers Population Population Fathers Population Population 


Government 
Official or 
Executive or 
Owner, Large 
Business 

Professional 

Owner, Small 
Business 

White Collar 

Farmer 

Laborer 


Total 


17. W. L. Warner and J. C. Abegglen, op. cit., p. 152. 


: 42 1.7 2,470 30 4 750 
: 5 2.8 178 16 4 400 
19 13.6 140 20 5 400 
9 6.6 121 16 12 133 
25 48.8 49 9 28 32 
26.5 - _9 19 
100 100.0 100 100 
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A much larger proportion of the Japanese business leaders are sons of 
business or government executives and of owners or executives of large busi- 
nesses (forty-two percent) than in the United States (thirty percent). The pro- 
portion of sons of professional men who are in top business positions is much 
smaller for Japan (five percent), than for the U. S. (sixteen percent), while 
the proportion of sons of owners of small businesses are approximately the same 
for both countries, about one-fifth of the total. The proportion of sons of white 
collar workers is about one-half that in the Japanese case as inthe U. S. Less 
than ten percent of the U. S. business leaders are sons of farmers, compared 
with one-fourth of the Japanese group. Sons of laborers do not reach top-level 
business positions in Japan, while they make up one-tenth of the U.S. total. 


While recognizing some of the hazards involved in undertaking these 
kinds of international comparisons, some points of substantial difference appear 
in examining comparative mobility rates. First, while men from backgrounds 
of government officialdom and big business are fewer in the Japanese population 
than in that of the U. S., the proportion of business leaders supplied by this 
background is substantially greater. Thus, while sons of government officials 
and big businessmen are advantaged in access to top-level positions in the U.S., 
and occupy seven to eight times their proportionate share of top business posi- 
tions, this advantage increases to a multiple of twenty-five in the Japanese case. 


Conversely, while few sons of laborers reach the upper-level of the 
U. S. business hierarchy--only one-fifth as many as might under conditions of 
“equal opportunity, '' this study of Japan's business leaders shows a total ex- 
clusion of sons of laborers from Japan's business elite. It cannot be maintained 
that the U. S. proportion is high; still, mobility to the very top of the business 
hierarchy is possible in the U. S. for men from working-class backgrounds, and 
the implications of such potential mobility for political attitudes--and of the 
denial of access to top level status for workers' sons in the Japanese case-- 
should not be underestimated. These data provide still another measure of the 
wide gap between the status of worker and manager in Japanese industry, and 
another indication of the social cost of the sharp differentiation of the several 
factory statuses, that has been remarked elsewhere. 


The relative productivity of business leaders by professional backgrounds 
seems much higher for the U. S. than for Japan. Several possible explanations 
occur. For example, it might be argued that the several sectors of the society 
are more compartmentalized in Japan, with less movement from one to another 
type of occupation between generations. It may also result from a reflection of 
a more advanced economy in the U. S., where professional training and orienta- 
tion play a larger part in management functioning. Perhaps one factor is a 
difference in status of certain professions in the two countries, e.g., sons of 
lawyers were the largest single group in U. S. business leadership, while in 
Japan where the status of lawyers is lower, few lawyers’ sons appear in any 
leadership group. 


18. James C. Abegglen, The Japanese Factory (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1958). 
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While noting these differences, however, similarities of these distribu- 
tions should not be ignored. The two higher ranking groups--owners and execu- 
tives, and professionals--are together the source of nearly identical proportions 
of business leaders in the United States and Japan, nearly half of the totals. The 
rate of mobility from white collar backgrounds is similar, slightly greater than 
proportional to the population distribution in both cases. The earlier comments 
on inclusion in the Japanese farmer category of a number of small businessmen 
should be kept in mind, and the Japanese proportions of farmers and owners of 
small businesses adjusted for this fact; farmers appear to be disadvantaged in 
both countries in similar degree. 


In concluding a report on this small survey, it should, perhaps, be noted 
that an effort has been made here to present some of the data made available 
through the study and to limit discussion as to the import of these data. This 
study has been preliminary to a more extensive survey, now underway, which in 
sampling methods and scope may provide a more firm basis for extended discus- 
sion of the recruitment of leaders in modern Japan. 


Cambridge 
Nishinomiya City 
May, 1960. 


APPENDIX 


Methods of Study 


Questionnaire projects of this sort are not yet common in Japan, and 
considerable doubts were expressed initially concerning the kind and amount of 
response that might be encountered. In addition to this need to explore methods 
of selection and study, the limited resources of time and funds as well dictated 
a pilot-study approach in this first venture. 


It was decided that a maximum of eight hundred persons would be in- 
cluded in the sample for this study, and that these would be drawn approximately 
as follows: two hundred from the several categories of political leadership; two 
hundred from the group here described as intellectual leaders: and four hundred 
from the business community. These quite arbitrary totals were decided on 
since, assuming optimistically a fifty percent return to the mailings, the result- 
ant totals would be sufficient to allow for such broad statistical manipulation as 
might be necessary in drawing comparisons between and within the several 
groups. 


Given this goal for sample size, it was further decided that political 
leaders would here be defined as Cabinet members, leaders in the Diet, offi- 
cials of the political parties, and senior members of the civil service. No 
empirical basis for weighting the sample with one or another of these groups 
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presented itself, and a simple equal division among them was seen as desirable. 
On further consideration a fifth category was added to the political leader group, 
trade union leaders. The inclusion of this group in the political leader category 
might be debated, but the trade union movement in Japan is indeed considerably 
political, and the close connection between trade unions and the minority Social- 
ist party made inclusion of this group of leaders useful as a counter-balance to 
the bias toward Conservative leaders that selection on the basis of Cabinet and 
Diet status would cause. 


The term "intellectual leaders" is not entirely felicitous, but is used 
here in absence of a better simple referent. In Japan the role and status of the 
members of the university communities, and the influence and authority of the 
artist, critic and journalist, are such as clearly to provide social leadership. 
While hardly homogenous in major activities, these make up a group distinguish- 
able from the political and business groups. Arbitrarily it was determined that 
the intellectual leader group as defined for this study would include professional 
men--doctors, lawyers, priests and the like, the leaders of the academic com- 
munity, leading journalists, critics and authors, and finally leaders in the com- 
munication and entertainment fields--actors, film directors, musicians, et al. 


Of the three categories of leadership established for this sample, the 
business community causes least difficulty in definition and selection. The 
number to be included in this group was made larger than the others, primarily 
because of interest in undertaking comparisons with results obtained in research 
in other countries. Since the total was to be rather small, however, it was de- 
cided to include in the sample only the men holding the topmost position in the 
largest business organizations. In addition, the influence of business associa- 
tions in Japan suggested the need to include senior officers of certain leading 
business associations as well. 


With this broad and not very precise definition of the sample desired for 
the survey, the invaluable assistance of two groups of authorities was obtained 
in the task of specifying the men to be studied. The Research Department of 
Mainichi Shimbun, a major newspaper publishing firm, undertook the tedious 
work of naming the men who, in the judgment of the members of the Department, 
are the foremost leaders of the political and intellectual communities in present- 
day Japan. 


While a goal of 400 individuals had been decided on, the Mainichi experts 
in fact selected for the study a total of 335 persons, 171 in the political sphere 
and 164 in the intellectual community. It was the judgment of the members of 
the Research Department that these 335 were the leaders of Japan in 1959 in 
these two areas, and that there was a marked division, or falling-off, below 
this number of persons. While the Department members could agree that the 
335 men named were indeed leaders, when additional names were proposed such 
agreement was lacking. Therefore the authors were advised that the 335 men 
listed would be an adequate and thorough sample of the topmost stratum of polit- 
ical and intellectual leaders. The Department's judgment was accepted, and the 
mailing list then included 335 men from these two areas. 


The Research Department of the Diamond Publishing Company, one of 
Japan's leading publishers of business books, journals and directories, undertook 
to select the business leader sample. Here again a similar result occurred-- 
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after the selection of some 350 names, it was stated that these formed one 
stratum, after which great many more names would need to be included since 
general agreement would be lacking as to whether a given man was or was not a 
"leader.'' In the case of the selection of businessmen, the list provided by the 
Diamond Publishing Company was later reviewed by the Secretariat of the Japan 
Federation of Employers' Associations. With the addition of about ten names 
to the listing, the Federation's staff agreed that the list did indeed represent 
Japan's top-level contemporary business leadership. 


The final mailing list then included 360 businessmen, 171 political 
leaders, and 164 persons of scholarly, professional, artistic or journalistic 
pursuits. 


A two-page questionnaire was sent to the 695 men selected as being among 
the leaders of modern Japan. The questionnaire sent to the political and intel- 
lectual leaders was accompanied by a letter from the authors explaining briefly 
the purposes of the study. In the mailing to business leaders a similar covering 
letter was used, and in addition a letter from Mr. Masaru Hayakawa of the Japan 
Federation of Employers' Associations introduced and spoke on behalf of the 
study to the businessmen. The response to these initial mailings totaled, at the 
end of one month, 238 or thirty-four percent. 


A second copy of the questionnaire, with a new covering letter, was sent 
after one month to non-respondents. Of the total second mailing of 450 question- 
naires, 122 or twenty-seven percent of the men queried provided usable re- 
sponses. Thus after two mailings a total return of about fifty-two percent had 
been received. In addition it had been determined that owing to deaths, incorrect 


addressing, absence from the country, or other reasons, at least sixteen of the 
original group were not contacted. 


A ten percent random sample of the remaining non-respondents was con- 
tacted by telephone. Each of the thirty-five so addressed replied with a complete 
questionnaire. 


Of the study's original sample of 695 persons, sixteen, or 2.3 percent 
are known to have been available. Of the remaining 679 persons, usable re- 
sponses were obtained from 396, or 58.3 percent. (It should be noted that four 
of the total sample specifically refused to answer the questionnaire.) The dis- 
tribution of returns by type of respondents are shown in detail in Table XII. 


The overall return of 58.3 percent to the questionnaires believed to have 
reached the respondents is high, and appears sufficient to warrant analysis. At 
the same time certain irregularities of the return must be noted. In the political 
group, the part of the sample actively involved in election campaigns--Diet mem- 
bers, Cabinet members and party leaders--returned a smaller proportion of 
questionnaires (forty-eight percent) than other leadership groups. In this respect 
the timing of the study was unfortunate, for the questionnaires were sent during 
the gubernatorial campaign period and during the campaign for seats in the upper 
house of the Diet. The high return (seventy-two percent) from professional men 
and academicians might be laid to a greater than average sympathy for the goals 
of the study. No ready explanation is available for the low return (forty percent) 
from artists, journalists, actors and others. 
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Table XII. Questionnaire Returns 


Percent 
Returned 

Total Sample Returns of Total 

Type of Leader Number Percent Number Percent Mailed 


Cabinet Members, Diet 
Leaders and Party Officials 84 49 40 ad 


Higher Civil Servants 57 33 36 40 
Union Leaders _30 _18 _16 
Political Leaders, Total 100 91 


Professional Men and 
Scholars 52 


Artists, Journalists, 
Actors, et al 


Intellectual Leaders, Total 


Manufacturing and Mining 
Finance and Insurance 


Trade, Service, 
Transport, etc. 


Business Leaders, Total 


Total Sample 


Of the three broad categories of respondents, the return was greatest 
from the leaders of business firms and associations (58.9 percent). This is no 
doubt due in largest part to the supporting letter of the Japan Federation of 
Employers' Associations, as well as to the fact that businessmen may be more 
readily available to mailed inquiries. 


There remains the question, as always in examining a questionnaire re- 
sponse, of the kinds of men who did not reply to the questionnaire. In this study, 
three kinds of checks are available on the accuracy of the return as representing 
the entire sample. First, two mailings were sent, and replies to the second can 
be compared with the replies to the first mailing to measure in some degree the 
extent to which the men who do not reply promptly are systematically different 
from those who do. Chi-square comparisons of the two groups of responses 
yielded no significant differences. 


Second, a random sampling of ten percent of the men who did not reply 
to either the first or second mailing was contacted by telephone, and their 
questionnaire replies received. Chi-square comparison of these thirty-five 
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4 33 40 | 
100 93 100 56.1 
55 15 36 17 65 
360 212 100 58.9 
Po 695 396 57.0 
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responses with the responses to the mailings yielded no significant differences 
between those men who returned the mailed questionnaires and those who did 
not. 


Finally, the Mainichi Research Department completed for the author 
certain parts of the questionnaires for all of the sample. It is possible from 
this directory-based data to compare on the variables of age, education and 
place of birth the respondents with the total sample group. No significant dif- 
ferences in these respects are observed. 


On the basis of the results noted above it is concluded that the responses 
to the questionnaires does fairly represent the potential response of all of the men 
selected for study. In other words, the questionnaire data received does reflect 
the total information requested for all of the men studied insofar as evidence is 
available. 


The issue remains then of whether the men selected for study fairly rep- 
resent all of Japan's present-day leadership. The definitions employed, and the 
methods used, in selection of leaders for inclusion in this study have been de- 
scribed above. The sample is small, and the definition broad. It is not pos- 
sible to state, without question, that the men included in this study do represent 
all of Japan's modern leaders. There is, however, a substantial basis for 
maintaining that all of the men studied are important in Japan's modern society, 
and are leaders in their fields; and further that they have been selected in sucha 
way that there appears not to be any systematic bias in their selection. 


URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES AND THE PROCESS OF POLITICAL 
MODERNIZATION IN JAPAN: A CASE STUDY* 


Robert E. Ward 
University of Michigan 


I. Scope and Method 


This paper represents a partial and experimental approach to two com- 
plex problems: urban-rural political differences, and their relationship to the 
process of political modernization in contemporary Japan. Several separable 
but possibly related research goals are involved. They may be briefly described 
as follows: 


There is much discussion and concern today about the process of politi- 
cal modernization. This is often linked to specific projects of ''tmodernizing" 
the economies of so-called ''underdeveloped areas" undertaken by so-called 
"advanced" states or agencies. We are frequently told that something called 
"political modernization" is either prerequisite to the success of such projects 
or a probable consequence thereof. But the term seems to be used with rela- 
tively little precision. What is it that changes when a society modernizes its 
political institutions and practices? At what pace does change proceed, with 
what priorities, and towards what kind of goals? How consistent is the process 
involved and how may it be measured? These would seem to be essential ques- 
tions about the process of political modernization, questions of basic importance 
if we are to set operational goals in this field with any clarity or realism. 


The requirements of a satisfactory answer to such questions are numer- 
ous and complexly related. At a minimum they would seem to include: 


1. An attempt to determine the salient characteristics of the socio- 
political base from which the changes involved in political modernization stem. 
Some point of departure is necessary for any characterization or measurement 
of change. One must look for the "traditional" political basis of pre-modern 
societies. Since such a hypothetical basis is not a fixed or unchanging quantity 
itself, difficult and more or less arbitrary assessments must be made as to 
what best represents "'traditional"’ practice and how generalizable one's model 
is to other societies and cultures. 


* The writer would like to express his gratitude to the United States Ful- 
bright Commission, the Horace H. Rockham School of Graduate Studies 
of the University of Michigan, and the Social Science Research Council's 
Committee on Comparative Politics for various forms of support or as- 
sistance in connection with the preparation of this paper. 
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2. A comparable attempt to define the goals of the political moderniza- 
tion process. "Where is it going?" and ''where do we want it to go?" Prob- 
lems of control and controlability as well as variance among definitions of what 
is "modern''--itself a shifting concept--must be raised. At stake also is the 
deeper question of whether or not the political modernization process every- 
where carries with it certain built-in goals or consequences which are more or 
less independent of any engineering controls exercisable by political or economic 
leadership. 


3. At attempt to determine what happens between the above two termini-- 
between the traditional political base or point of departure and the status known 
as "political modernity, '' however defined. How do political institutions, atti- 
tudes, and behaviors "progress" from one condition to the other? What specific 
changes occur and in what order? To what extent are these objectively identi- 
fiable or measurable? Are there objective and reliable indicators that political 
modernization is occurring in more than superficial institutional terms? 


All three of the foregoing attempts are expansive endeavors, so that it 
would seem necessary in the early stages of inquiry at least to approach the 
total question in piecemeal and experimental fashion. My concern in the present 
paper is primarily with the first and third of the items set forth above--what are 
some of the characteristics of the traditional political base in Japan and what 
specific changes occur between this and the current terminus of the moderniza- 
tion process. 


There are perhaps two ways in which such a problem could be studied. 
The first and more usual would utilize the historical approach to determine the 
nature of the traditional base and of the changes wrought therein by the moderni- 
zation process. Such an approach has unique and essential values. But a sec- 
ond approach may also be possible, and its values, too, seem promising though 
less certain. This is an adaptation of the concept of the urban-rural continuum 
‘to the study of political modernization. Redfield's original theory rested upon 
the assumption that cultures are classifiable along a continuum running from 
most rural, i.e. ‘the folk society,’ to most urban and that it is possible to con- 
struct valid, generalized descriptions of the principal traits characterizing 
various waypoints along such a scale. What is here proposed is somewhat dif- 
ferent: 


1. Only a single culture, that of Japan, is of immediate concern, and it 
is by any standards reasonably advanced or "modern." 


2. It is assumed that within this culture political development has pro- 
ceeded from a common basis but at a differential pace in the countryside and in 
the major cities, and that this pace has been more rapid in such urban areas. 
This is to say that political institutions, attitudes, and behavior patterns in 
Japanese villages are probably on the average closer or more similar to the 
traditional base for Japan than are those in major cities. It is not intended to 
assert that they are identical with some ideal type of traditional Japanese 
society; obviously important changes have taken place in the villages as well as 
in the cities, particularly since the outbreak of the last war. 


3. If these assumptions are valid, it should be valuable to compare rural 
and urban political practice in Japan. The rural findings might cast some light 
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upon the probable nature of traditional political practice and thus supplement, 
confirm, and possibly enrich historical conclusions; while the urban findings 
might indicate in some detail what it is that changes in the course of at least 

this phase of the modernization process. 


These are the principal premises upon which the paper rests. They are 
separable. The paper may be viewed either as a distinctly experimental and 
partial approach to the problem of political modernization along the lines de- 
scribed, or as a somewhat simpler and more clear-cut statement on urban-rural 
political differences in contemporary Japan. In either event, the attempt has 
been to build up by inductive means--in a field marked so far by a predominance 
of speculation and theorizing--a body of observations and data bearing upon these 
problems with the hope that they might contribute to further investigation and 
theorizing in Japan and elsewhere. The observations concerned apply directly 
to only two specific parts of Japan, the prefecture of Okayama and the city of 
Osaka. They are based upon work done in these areas in 1950 and in 1956-57. 

It seems probable, however, that political practices in these two jurisdictions, 
with exceptions which will be noted, are reasonably representative of those in 
much of rural and metropolitan Japan. 


Il. The Setting: Okayama -~ Osaka 


Okayama 


Okayama Prefecture lies midway along the northern shore of the Inland 
Sea. We will be primarily concerned in the sections which follow with its rural 
areas, especially its villages, and in particular those which lie within its second 
election district (Okayama II). Comprising the western half of the prefecture, 
it is a predominantly but not unrepresentatively rural section of Japan. The 
general setting may perhaps best be described in terms of the vital statistics 
of the second election district. 


Okayama II embraces an area of 2,918.59 square kilometers, of which 
96.4 percent was classified as rural and 3.6 percent as urban in 1950. ** The 
total area concerned was then apportioned among three cities and nine rural 
areas known as . In these civil divisions resided a total of 840, 345 people, 
15.6 percent in the cities, and 84.4 percent in the gun. The meaningfulness of 
this distinction is partially confirmed by the corresponding figures on average 
density of population: 1, 254.8 per square kilometer in the cities to 251.9 in the 
rural areas. More significant, however, are the figures on the employment 
characteristics of these populations. These are not comparably affected by the 
distorting effects of the amalgamation program, although the 1955 figures do 
provide an interesting insight into the continued prevalence of rural characteris- 
tics in the so-called "new cities.'"" (See Table I). In 1955 throughout the dis- 
trict as a whole 50.1 percent of the labor force fifteen years of age or above 


The 1950 census figures are used here in preference to the 1955 ones to 
avoid the distorting effects of the vast 1953-56 town and village amalga- 
mation program which artificially created six new cities in this area. 
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Table L Okayama II, 1950-1955 


Population Density © 


Area (sq. km. ) (Per sq. km. ) Population 


Kurashiki City 38.25 124.05 1,393 997.3 53,301 123,714 
Tamano City 33. 70 91.69 1,312 680.2 44,223 62,365 
Kojima City 32. 72 34.37 1,304 1,102.4 33,822 37,891 
Tamashima City 44, 85 1,091.1 48, 934 
Kasaoka City 108. 31 645. 6 69, 926 
Ihara City 89. 50 442, 2 39, 573 
Soja City 128.17 284. 1 36, 413 
Takahashi City 228. 95 161.7 37, 030 
Niimi City 352. 82 111.0 39, 155 
URBAN 

SUBTOTALS 104.67" 1,202.71° 1,254.8°  411.6° 131,346 495,001 
Kojima Gun 218.61 122.66 456 477.1 99,748 58,621 
Tsukubo Gun 116, 42 69.77 660 728.9 76,859 50,854 
Asakuchi Gun 170. 26 87.75 796 601.2 135,500 52,758 
Oda Gun 262.24 173.06 401 217.1 105,182 37,568 
Shitsuki Gun 155. 08 80.80 305 152.9 47,373 12,356 
369.25 212.63 212 224.1 78,387 47,642 

306.65 245.35 169 123.9 51,686 30,404 

419.64 271.54 117 115.2 49,206 31,283 

795.77 441.80 82 61.1 65,058 26,991 


d 


h 


RURAL b 
SUBTOTALS 2,813.92 1,705.36 


251.9°  204.3° 708, 999% 348, 477! 


OKAYAMA II 
TOTALS 2,918.59 2,908. 290.0° 840,345 843, 478 


3. 6% of total 
. 96. 4% of total 
41. 4% of total 
58. 6% of total 
averages 
15. 6% of total population 
84. 4% of total population 
. 58.7% of total population 
41. 3% of total population 
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Table I (continued) 


Employment Characteristics (1955 
Size of “% in % in in 
Working Primary Secondary Tertiary 
Force Industries Industries Industries 


Kurashiki City 54, 735 29.8 36.9 
Tamano City 25, 395 49.0 34. 4 
Kojima City 18, 737 . 54.1 26. 6 
Tamashima City 22, 006 28.4 31.4 
Kasaoka City 32, 407 28, 2 
Ihara City 19, 707 21.0 
Soja City 18, 240 23.8 
Takahashi City 17, 650 26. 6 
Niimi City 18, 292 14.9 

URBAN SUBTOTALS 227, 169 29.8 
Kojima Gun 30, 387 17.3 
Tsukubo Gun 23, 849 29, 2 
Asakuchi Gun 25, 252 23.7 
Oda Gun 19, 482 16. 2 
Shitsuki Gun 6, 057 14.0 
Kibi Gun 23, 543 21.0 
Jobo Gun 14, 855 13.3 
Kawakami Gun 15, 842 17.0 
Atetsu Gun 13, 358 15.1 

RURAL SUBTOTALS 173, 625 19.5 


ers 

KOTOR WOO 


OKAYAMA II TOTALS 400, 794 


a 


were employed in primary industries, i.e. agriculture, forestry and hunting, 

or fisheries and acquiculture. Even in the cities the average proportion of those 
so employed was as high as 41.4 percent, while in the countryside it stood at 
61.4 percent. This is perhaps the most accurate of the several possible sta- 
tistical indices of the rurality of this area. 


Small-scale, intensive agriculture is by long odds the most important 
occupation in Okayama II, Farms average between one and slightly over two 
acres in size and are typically operated by the household owning them. The 
characteristic rural settlement unit is the buraku, sometimes translated as 
hamlet. Buraku are most typically a cluster of households which may number 
anywhere from six or seven to over a hundred. They have no legal identity, but 
afford the most intimate and meaningful form of socio-political experience be- 
yond the household to which the average farmer is exposed. Such communities 
exist throughout the rural areas of Okayama IJ, and in a broader sense are 
characteristic of all rural Japan. They and the villages which they constitute 
are the prime datum areas for the rural aspects of this study. 


At least two words of caution are advisable with respect to the villages 
of Japan and their inhabitants. First, forms of social organization and, hence, 
popular political attitudes and behavior patterns are not neatly uniform through- 
out rural Japan. The available literature would indicate, for example, that 
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there is a significant difference between the basic social structure of many 
buraku in the Tohoku Area (and perhaps in parts of Kyushu as well) and else- 
where in Japan. Hokkaido may be different again. Conclusions based upon ob- 
servations of Okayama II do not necessarily apply to such markedly differing 
parts of rural Japan. 


Second, even the relatively sophisticated Westerner is apt to harbor 
quite erroneous stereotypes with respect to the inhabitants of "rural" areas in 
any part of Asia. In contemporary Japan these people are not "peasants," at 
least in the sense that Redfield and most modern anthropologists use this term. 
There is too little "isolation, '' too much of the "marketplace" in their lives and 
economies to admit of such a characterization. They are the products of a uni- 
fied national primary school system; they are literate and read newspapers and 
magazines quite extensively; they own and regularly listen to radios; they know 
and frequently visit cities; their agriculture is primarily a profit-seeking not a 
subsistence operation. In terms such as these, at icast, we are here dealing 
with farmers in a reasonably modern sense of the term, despite the prevalence 
in other spheres of their life of attitudes and behavior patterns which we regard 
as pre-modern, "Asian," or traditional. In other words, these are a rural 
people, but they are in no sense polar opposites of some hypothetical urban type. 
However, the process of change would seem to have been slower and more 
piecemeal in the countryside than in the larger cities. Contemporary village 
life is in many important respects far closer to the ways of life in "old Japan"'-- 
however defined--than in contemporary city life. It is in this sense, and for 
experimental purposes, that it has been felt proper to use Okayama II as an ex- 
emplar of the surviving rural and traditional aspects of Japanese culture. 


Osaka 


There are in Japan six really great cities which might be considered as 
theoretically appropriate locales for an investigation of urban and modernizing 
political attitudes and practices: Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Yokohama, and 
Kobe. For present purposes, however, Tokyo might be excluded from the list 
on the grounds of its peculiar political position as the national capital and its 
unique political organization. Of the remaining cities, Osaka is the largest and 
most industrialized; a financial, commercial, and communication center for all 
of southern Japan; and the center of a vast metropolitan region stretching from 
Kyoto on the north to Kobe on the west, which includes some forty-two satellite 
cities. It is well qualified to serve as a datum area for research on urban 
political attitudes and behavior. The 1955 population of Osaka City was 
2,547,316. This was distributed over a total area of 202.31 square kilometers 
with an average density of 12,591.2 per square kilometer. This represents the 
second largest urban agglomeration and the highest urban concentration of pop- 
ulation in all Japan. 


The city is divided into twenty-two ku or wards. These function pri- 
marily as administrative and electoral units and have no real autonomous powers. 
Table II sets forth a description of the city in terms of these twenty-two com- 
ponent parts. It is apparent from these figures that the ku differ quite widely 
from one another. The city's occupational characteristics are also of interest 
and provide a further measure of the difference between this area and Okayama 
Il. One notes first that, despite its heavily urban setting, some primary in- 
dustry (agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing and aquiculture) is still found 
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within the city. This is almost entirely agriculture, with a bit of fishing along 
the waterfront. However, 98.9 percent of the city's working force of fifteen 
years of age or over is divided between secondary industries (mining, construc- 
tion, and manufacturing) and tertiary industries (wholesale and retail trade; 
finance, insurance and real estate; transportation, communications and other 
public utilities; services; government; and otherwise unclassifiable occupations). 
In the former category manufacturing is dominant; in the latter wholesale and 
retail trade predominates, followed by services. Table I gives an overall 
picture of this distribution for Osaka City as a whole in 1955. These figures 
show that from an occupational standpoint as well, Osaka is a very advanced 
type of urban community, far removed from Okayama II. 


Ml. Areas of Rural-Urban Political Difference 


In this search for significant differences between rural and urban politi- 
cal attitudes and behavior patterns, a number of subjects have been selected for 
examination, e.g. political leadership, popular participation in the political sys- 
tem, patterns of political allegiance, general attitudes toward government, and 
afew others. Significant differences between rural and urban practice do seem 


Table m 
of Age and Older in Osaka City, 1955 


Industrial Group Number 


I. Primary 
Agriculture 10, 291 
Forestry and Hunting 370 
Fisheries and 
Aquiculture 508 


Il. Secondary 
Mining 624 
Construction 57, 729 
Manufacturing 409, 526 


Il. Tertiary 

Wholesale and 

Retail Trade 293, 871 
Finance, Ins., 

Real Estate 29, 148 
Trans., Comm., & 

Public Utilities 716, 236 
Services 152, 708 
Government 29, 747 
Not Classifiabie 166 


TOTAL 1, 060, 924 


Percentage 
1.0 
. 03 
05 
. 06 
5.4 
38.6 
27.7 
2.7 
7.2 
14.4 
2.8 
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to exist in these and other spheres, but they are not absolute in nature. While 
not always quantifiable, it perhaps helps to think of them as central tendencies 
within their respective rural or urban environments. Both environments are 
changing and both contain a wide spectrum of political attitudes and behavior 
patterns. They can only be discussed as units, that is, in averaged terms which 
inevitably do violence to their actual uniqueness and richness, 


1. Political Leadership 


Political leadership is a difficult quality to assess in Japan, whatever the 
setting. Both traditionally and presently the Japanese display a pronounced 
preference for techniques of group rather than individual leadership. The sys- 
tem works typically through advance conversations and private prearrangements 
among subgroups, broad participation and extensive discussion by interested 
parties, compromise settlements, and--at least superficially--unanimous con- 
sent to the decision thus reached. Steadfast, open, and uncompromising op- 
position in either public or private contexts is not traditionally approved in 
Japan for it is likely to raise sensitive issues of 'face'' and to render settle- 
ments more difficult. One "leads" from within the group by persuasion and 
indirection to a far greater extent than is customary in Western politics. 
Leadership does, of course, exist in Japanese politics but it is a subtle and 
elusive phenomenon. This complicates the problems of identifying rural-urban 
differences with any degree of specificity. 


The political leaders of Okayama and Osaka--whether elective, appoin- 
tive, or informal--share some characteristics. They are, for example, over- 
whelmingly male, although some women manage to get elected in the cities. 
Almost no women achieve high appointive positions of leadership in either set- 
ting. Furthermore, very few possess important political power in an informal 
sense, although when such instances occur they are almost certain to be urban, 
Beyond this, the average age of political leaders tends to be pretty much the 
same in Okayama and Osaka, usually in the low fifties. However, this may be 
a fairly recent development, and average ages may have been higher in the 
countryside than in the city before the younger element became more politically 
active in postwar times. 


In both locales also political leaders are local in the sense that they live 
and have established backgrounds in the area concerned. Japanese law does not 
require such local residence for either elective or appointive offices, but in 
practice firmly fixed popular views and customs make it almost mandatory. 

The dynamics of the local electoral system normally make a candidate's im- 
mediate neighborhood of residence his most reliable source of support. Once 
in office the person concerned has a primary responsibility to protect and foster 
the interests of this area as sedulously as possible. There are, however, some 
differences in this quality of localism in rural and urban settings. First, its 
focus is usually both more precise and more restricted in the rural parts of 
Okayama II. This is due to a difference in the operational units concerned. The 
prime unit of political support beyond the household in the countryside is apt to 
be the buraku. This is an intimate face-to-face living group bound together by 
a large number of social, economic, and historical ties as well as by the sheer 
force of constant proximity and interaction. Under these circumstances it pro- 
vides a well-established and quite exclusive focus of loyalty in local politics. 
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The village itself tends to be regarded as a later, relatively artificial, and ex- 
ternally imposed form of political unity which is sometimes regarded with vague 
hostility and suspicion as a local representative of the outside world and a 
minion of the distant and dubious authority of the prefectural and national gov- 
ernments. In these senses then the buraku provides a very strong and precisely 
delineated focus for primary political loyalties in rural Okayama. In Osaka, on 
the other hand, there is no basic political unit of equal cohesiveness and mean- 
ingfulness. The population is more transient in many parts of the city, settle- 
ment patterns more recent (especially since the war and bombing) and neighbor- 
hood interrelationships relatively more fleeting and casual. The block organi- 
zations are the closest approach to the buraku, and, while of major importance 
in local politics, they provide a definitely weaker focus for political action and 
loyalty than do the rural buraku. In this sense localism in political leadership 
patterns is more intensive in Okayama II than in Osaka. 


A second difference may also be noted in this quality of localism. It is 
more apt to have genealogical aspects in the countryside. Save in the reclaimed 
areas, settlement patterns in the rural areas of Okayama II have been pretty 
well fixed for at least several centuries, sometimes for upwards of a thousand 
years. Thus in the countryside one might add a corollary statement about the 
advantages of local identification for political leaders: ''The more local, the 
better.'' You are still a relative newcomer if your family has lived in the 
vicinity for only a generation or two. It is usually different in Osaka City, 
especially since the war and in the newer ku. Local residence is essential, but 
it is not of very great importance if your forebears have not lived there as well. 


Other and more explicit rural-urban differences are also found in the 
qualities of political leadership. Superior lineage provides a case in point. 
Other things being equal, it would seem that in many villages of Okayama II the 
descendants of former samurai families, village headmen, or similar pre- 
Restoration or Meiji local functionaries enjoy a competitive advantage. To some 
extent this may be due to a surviving local regard for the traditionally superior 
status of members of such families. Probably more important is the practical 
consideration that such families have long been active in the management of 
local politics. They are able to combine political connections in neighboring 
villages and at higher political levels with some degree of political knowledge 
and experience. These are usually significant advantages in the average 
villager's eyes. Politics at this level is still largely a personal rather than a 
programmatic process. It helps to have established personal or family con- 
nections. In the less stable milieu of Osaka, while connections still count 
strongly, lineage seems to matter less, particularly in the sense of noble or 
samurai descent. 


One notes also a difference between Okayama and Osaka with respect to 
the ambit of leadership status. It is more generalized in the countryside, more 
specific or particularized in the city. This is to say that politics as such is not 
normally a specialized or full-time career in rural Japan. One does not usually 
distinguish at the village level among a community's political, economic, and 
social leaders. There is a high probability that they will be the same indi- 
viduals. In this sense political leadership may be said to be of a generalized or 
undifferentiated nature. It is quite different in Osaka. Political leadership in 
this context is most apt to be a full-time specialized activity. Its practitioners 
may and usually do have other professions or businesses as well, but both 
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observation and their uniform testimony indicate that these are badly neglected. 
Under these circumstances political leadership tends to become a much more 
specialized activity than in the countryside. At the same time ii is apt to lose 
the attributes of economic and social leadership so often linked with it in the 
countryside. The result is the emergence of a type of urban political leader 
quite similar in many respects to that encountered in the large cities of the 
United States or Western Europe. 


In either rural or urban locales politics takes time. One must attend 
meetings, cultivate support, and talk to people. This has different conse- 
quences in Okayama II than in Osaka. Farmers in this area usually have little 
spare time for activities not directly connected with earning a living. Only 
those with some leisure are able to participate seriously in politics. In general 
this tends to restrict rural political leadership to the relatively prosperous or 
to those few who have somehow managed to free themselves from the obligations 
of full-time farming. This is one of the reasons for the staunchly conservative . 
character of most rural politics. Osaka affords more-opportunities to the 
aspiring politician. First, urban employment is usually less demanding of time 
and effort than is farming. One has more leisure time, or can more readily 
arrange for it. Second, there are organizations such as labor unions, interest 
groups, etc. with a strong stake in securing political representation. They 
often make it financially possible for sympathetic and well-situated individuals 
to give the bulk of their time to politics. Even women may occasionally obtain 
such assistance. Finally, many political positions in Osaka are quite well paid 
by Japanese standards. They are considered full-time jobs and carry appro- 
priate salaries, thus permitting political aspirants to view politics as a career 
in its own right. The context of political leadership is, therefore, quite differ- 


ent in this respect in Osaka from what it is in Okayama. It furthermore, pro- 
duces in the city more opportunities to seek leadership status, a more 
specialized type of political leader, and a more meaningful system of political 
competition. 


A greater measure of diversity characterizes urban leadership patterns 
in still other ways. An obvious example is the nominal or background pro- 
fession of political leaders. In the villages of Okayama I, an overwhelming pro- 
portion of political leaders are naturally farmers or fishermen. In Osaka the 
principal professions represented are those of businessman, banker, organiza- 
tion representative, medicine or dentistry, construction, etc. The party affilia- 
tions of local political leaders are also different. At the local scene, a technical 
absence of formal party affiliation is almost the rule in the villages. As of 1955 
in Okayama Prefecture, for example, 805 of a total of 811 members of town and 
village assemblies (99. 2%) classified themselves as political independents. The 
remaining six openly admitted affiliation with "progressive," i.e., socialist or 
communist, parties. Of the 805, however, 201 (25%) were known to be of con- 
servative party affiliation, while only 46 (5.6%) could be similarly identified 
with the progressive parties. The great bulk of the remaining 558 so-called 
"pure independents" were doubtless also of conservative orientation. The 
situation in the Osaka City Assembly in the same year may be contrasted to this. 
The progressive parties as a group polled 36.2 percent of the vote and con 
trolled 35 percent of the seats. In Osaka, therefore, in local elections and in 
the city assembly the progressive parties offer real competition to the conserva- 
tive majority. The extent and limitations of this will be described more fully in 
an ensuing section. It would also seem that the turnover among political leaders 
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is less rapid and extensive in the villages than in Osaka. There was, of course, 
some initial upset along these lines in both rural and urban locales as a result 
of the extension of SCAP's political purge to the local level in 1947. This 
seriously affected the positions and influence of many local leaders. Since 
1949-50, however, the local political scene seems to have become quieter and 
the leadership situation more stabilized, though even so it is considerably more 
mobile than before the war. In Osaka, although one encounters quite a few long- 
time political leaders blessed with fairly secure status and positions, the politi- 
cal casualty rate is higher. There has been, in recent years at least, more 
turnover among the political leadership than is encountered in the villages. 

This is perhaps because so much more is expected of an urban than of a rural 
political.leader. The contexts in which government is of immediate importance 
to the citizenry are far more numerous and urgent in the city. As a consequence 
more is demanded of urban leaders and their tenure is more conditional and 
less secure. This lack of security is reflected by still another aspect of urban 
political practice which is notably different from the rural scene. This is the 
intense and constant public activity demanded of any metropolitan political 
leader. A day spent with almost any member of the Osaka City Assembly, for 
example, is no mean test of one's powers of endurance. Politics is constantly 
with such men; it is a professional and highly exacting activity. The pace is far 
slower for political leaders in the villages, especially for the elective or in- 
formal categories. In Okayama IJ a village assembly normally meets only four 
to ten times a year, and then usually only for a day or two. Committee respon- 
sibilities are negligible, while campaigning and the cultivation of relations with 
one's constituents are apt to be more intermittent, far less systematic and cal- 
culated, and much less time-consuming. Politics for the village leader--ex- 
cepting those with administrative positions--is apt to be a part-time and rela- 
tively unspecialized type of activity, with occasional peak periods when election 
time approaches. 


There are other categories of difference between political leadership in 


Okayama II and in Osaka, but these will perhaps suffice to indicate in general 
terms the major types involved. 


2. Popular Participation in the Political System 


A second subject of broad interest for an analysis of political moderniza- 
tion is popular participation in the political decision-making system--in general 
who participates, by what means, and with what effects? These are questions 
of fundamental importance but of staggering ambit and ramifications. Only a 
small segment of the total subject will, therefore, be treated in the following 
remarks. 


a. Formal Political Participation: the Voting Rate 


The type of popular political participation to be considered here is of an official 
and public nature, primarily voting. Japanese elections are noteworthy for the 
relatively high proportion of those eligible who actually vote. This is particu- 
larly true in a national sense vis-a-vis, for example, current practice in the 
United States. There are, however, several notable differences in this respect 
between rural and urban performance as exemplified by Okayama and Osaka. 
Table IV indicates some of these. 
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Table IV. Voting Rates in Representative Postwar Elections in 
Okayama Prefecture and Osaka City (in percentages) 


Prefectural House of 
Local Assemblies Assemblies Representatives 
Election Okayama Osaka Okayama Osaka Okayama Osaka 


1947 84, 3* 65. 5* 84, 0* 65. 5* 66.1 61.7 
1949 75.5 67.3 
1951 72.0 

1952 79.1 

1953 74. 6 

1955 5 60.9 77.5 


Averages 66. 1 74.6 


*Indicates elections held simultaneously 


Table IV sets forth the percentages of eligible voters participating in a 
selection of representative elections in Okayama Prefecture and Osaka City 
from 1947 to 1955. Several things are immediately apparent. First, the voting 
rate in all elections is notably higher in rural Okayama than in urban Osaka. 
The average of averages for the elections here concerned would give a rate of 
82. 3 percent participation for Okayama against 62.7 percent for Osaka, a dif- 
ference of 19.6 percent. The citizens of Osaka are much less apt to vote in any 
election than are the citizens of Okayama. This is generally true of rural-urban 
electoral behavior throughout Japan. Furthermore, in general the larger the 
city concerned, the greater the tendency to stay away from the polls. Second, 
a distinct hierarchy of interest in elections at different levels is implicit in 
these figures. This is the reverse of recent experience in the United States. 
The voters of both Okayama and Osaka are more interested in local than in 
national elections; furthermore, the more local the election, the greater the 
participation. Elections for the members of city, town, and village assemblies 
(or their mayors) produce the greatest turnout, followed by comparable elec- 
tions at the prefectural level. General elections for the lower house of the 
National Diet--the House of Representatives--produce a distinctly smaller vote. 
Elections for the less powerful upper house, the House of Councillors (not shown 
in the Table), have the lowest voting rate of all. Third, the participation rate 
falls off more rapidly in rural areas than in urban as the election concerned 
moves from the local to the national level. This is to say that not only do the 
citizens of Okayama Prefecture turn out in far greater proportion for the most 
local elections, but also their curve of participation declines more sharply than 
does that of Osaka as the candidates and issues become less local and more re- 
mote. Finally, in both Okayama and Osaka the greatest decline in voting par- 
ticipation seems to take place between the prefectural and general elections 
rather than between the local and prefectural levels. 


If, as is possible for elections held since 1951, one were to compile 
similar figures for the rural section only (gumbu) of Okayama Prefecture and 
compare these with the results for Osaka City, a still more refined comparison 
of rural-urban electoral behavior patterns would emerge. The results confirm 
in even more accentuated fashion the two major differences noted in Table IV. 
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The rural-urban discrepancy in average participation rates is even greater in 
this case, amounting to 25.7 percent rather than 19.6 percent, and the local to 
national hierarchy of descending interest in elections obtains in even more 
spectacular fashion. 


A satisfactory explanation of these rural-urban differences in voting rates 
is a complicated undertaking requiring further study, but this much may be ven- 
tured. The total socio-political context within which elections takes place in the 
countryside and in the city is probably more important than differences in politi- 
cal interest or information levels among individual electors. No satisfactory 
polls or surveys which would shed light on the quantitative aspects of this issue 
are available, but my own research and experiences would indicate that levels 
of political information and sophistication are higher in Osaka than in the 
villages of Okayama II. Indeed, if as indicators of political interest one ac- 
cepts informal as well as formal categories of political participation, I should 
be inclined to say that the people of Osaka are also more politically interested 
or involved than are those of rural Okayama, despite their far lower voting 
rates. The explanation for this discrepancy in voting rates seems, therefore, 
to lie elsewhere. 


It is a truism that in Japan the foundations of conservative political 
strength lie in the countryside. The way in which this strength is organized and 
the social characteristics of villages and villagers probably explains the higher 
rates of political participation in the countryside. Briefly the situation is as 
follows. Compared to a large city like Osaka, the villages are tight-knit and 
cohesive communities. Their external political interests are fewer, more 
specific, and more modest. Political leadership within both the villages and 


their constituent buraku is more concentrated and far more uniform in its party 
allegiance, which is predominantly conservative. Within such an environment 
sentiments of in-group cohesiveness and of mutual obligation seem to be 
stronger than in the more diffuse and centrifugal environment of cities. Con- 
sequently, there exists a feeling that voting is a social obligation in support or 
defense of their buraku's, or village's, or prefecture's leaders against those of 
competing constituencies. The rural voter seems to picture the political 
process primarily in personal rather than programmatic terms. From it he 
hopes for a modicum of favor where local roads, schools, irrigation projects, 
etc. are concerned. In these ways he is more mobilizable politically and more 
manipulatable, within limits, by his traditional leaders than is his urban 
counterpart. The conservative campaign apparatus is based upon an excellent 
understanding of these factors and a highly developed ability to exploit them by 
turning out the village vote regularly and reliably. This situation cannot be 
matched on a similar scale in Osaka or in any of the larger cities. 


The explanation of the descending rate of participation from local to na- 
tional elections is probably corollary to this. Political identification in both 
rural and urban Japan still remains primarily local. The problems and leaders 
closest to home are the most meaningful and stimulating; those at the prefec- 
tural and national levels progressively less so. Consequently, the apparatus 
for political mobilization and turning out the vote is apt to be more effective as 
the election level becomes more local. 


Perhaps the most interesting question regarding these patterns of politi- 
cal participation, however, is whether changes are occurring. Are there 
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indications that the present ratio between rural and urban voting participation is 
changing or that national or prefectural political identifications might challenge 
the primacy of local ones? It is difficult to say with much certainty. None of 
the figures presently available, however, yield convincing evidence that either 
rural or urban voting participation patterns in Japan are developing in the direc- 
tion of the existing pattern in the United States, i.e. higher urban participation 
rates and a scale of interest and identification descending from national to local. 
It is an interesting commentary on a country which we tend to regard as both 
unusually homogeneous and politically centralized that their voting behavior and 
political identifications should be so locally oriented. Beyond this, the figures 
would seem to caution against the assumption that in contemporary Japan there 
is any positive correlation between the overall rate of voting participation in a 
jurisdiction and the level of political information or even interest of its citizenry. 
The general reasons for this statistical superiority of rural areas, I have al- 
ready tried to explain. A more specific explanation might also be tenatively 
advanced. Another dimension of political participation may well have been added 
to voting in Japan's great cities. This takes the shape of systematically or- 
ganized interest group activities which open to the citizen of Osaka an area of 
effective, if informal, political participation which is not as yet available on an 
even relatively comparable scale to the villagers of Okayama. 


b. Informal Political Participation: Political Interest Groups 


Political interest groups exist in the villages of Japan but most often in forms 
so unorganized, latent, and inarticulate that their identification and evaluation is 
difficult. First impressions of a postwar village in Okayama II can be somewhat 
misleading since almost any village office will readily produce on request a list 
of some twenty-odd groups organized within its jurisdiction. Such a list would 
regularly embrace a women's association, a PTA, a youth group, a supply and 
perhaps a marketing cooperative, a merchants’ organization, an irrigation as- 
sociation, a social welfare committee, an association for the advancement of 
culture, a village employers' organization, a variety of religious groups in sup- 
port of local shrines and temples, and a number of others. Without exception, 
there are numerous areas where the theoretical interests of such groups im- 
pinge on politics and administration. Yet they seldom engage in any form of 
political action or pressure that exceeds the bounds of a vague likemindedness 
on the relevant issues. 


There are exceptions to this rule. Irrigation, for example, is a subject 
of vital personal interest to all members of farm households. It has profundly 
affected their livelihood and fortunes for centuries. Without question the irri- 
gation cooperatives make systematic representations to the village governments 
as to their water and drainage rights--especially in times of drought or flood. 
Occasionally the priests of shrines or temples will form a political support group 
for a favored candidate or a pressure group for some measure affecting them or 
their property. Recently also local members of the national teachers union have 
increasingly attempted to mobilize the PTA associations in the villages for 
political purposes or campaigns. There are also villages where one or the 
other of the national federations of farmers' unions maintains a local. Where 
these exist, they are almost certain to function as a political interest group, but 
in general they have a relatively weak and dispersed hold. 


A more common type of rural interest group activity, however, is the 
brief ad hoc emergence of some local group from its normal condition of latency. 
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I have seen this happen in seemingly almost spontaneous protest against the 
over-assessment of a buraku's rice requisition quota or against the mounting 
costs to the village of electric drainage pumps which benefited only a section of 
the village's lands and people. It also may be occasioned by the presentation of 
an important local problem to a village, such as where to locate a new school, 
meeting place, or recreation facility. In cases such as these, however, it is 
usually difficult to detect any group planning or overt action. Only on the oc- 
casion of the rice quota protest was there anything approximating identifiable 
group action. In the other cases, however, there seemed to be no need for 
group action. Everyone took it for granted, for example, that every buraku 
wants a new school as close by as possible without disturbance to its fields, and 
that every village assemblyman would, of course, appreciate this fact and pro- 
tect the interests of his buraku to the best of his ability. Consequently, such 
issues were largely decided by negotiation and compromise within the village 
assembly without any real need for the interested groups to organize or take 
overt action. Their known interest simply provided more than the usual 
stimulus and pressure to negotiations in the assembly. 


Most of the above instances of low-grade interest group activity apply 
primarily to intra-village problems and decisions. If one looks for occasions 
where interest groups at the village level, either alone or in combination, seek 
to influence attitudes or decisions at higher political levels, examples are very 
hard to find. The regional irrigation cooperatives would provide one. The pre- 
fectural and national associations of town and village mayors would perhaps be 
another. The farmers’ unions also have larger political interests and objec- 
tives, but they are relatively weak and unimportant. Beyond this there is little. 


A word should be said about the general characteristics of the few interest 
groups that exist in the villages. They have a modicum of organization or struc- 
ture, if any at all. The village records showing committees, duly elected offi- 
cers, etc. are misleading in this respect. SCAP and the postwar democratiza- 
tion movement brought to Japan a spate of committees. Both national and pre- 
fectural governments are constantly urging the villages to create new commit- 
tees for this or that worthy purpose; so committees are appointed and officers 
named. Usually nothing more happens, unless the villages too have a real in- 
terest in the subject. The typical rural interest group, ad hoc in nature and 
purpose, will be called into brief existence by a particular urgent need and will 
quietly and speedily return to its normal condition of latency soon thereafter. 
Furthermore, the occasions which evoke such temporary mobilizations are 
more apt to be negative than positive. They represent a protest against some - 
thing which seriously threatens the common interests. Groups with positive 
programs are rarer. Finally, their normal techniques of operation are almost 
completely local and unobtrusive. If any overt representation is made, it tends 
to focus on the mayor or the members of the village assembly; occasionally it 
may involve someone having access to a prefectural politician or, very seldom, 
a national politician. 


What impresses one most though is the relative absence of identifiable 
interest groups at the village level. This requires a word of explanation. First, 
it should be understood that interest group activities of an organized or syste- 
matic sort stem from a positive attitude towards government. People who have 
not accepted the proposition that government should be in the popular interest 
and that the citizenry should play a positive part in the public decision-making 
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process are not apt to do more than launch sporadic protests. Second, not many 
meaningful decisions are made at the village level under the Japanese system of 
government. Consequently, a village office or assembly is not often a fruitful 
focus for the activities of pressure groups. This is not to say that devices for 
the aggregating of interests on subjects of real concern do not exist in the 
Japanese countryside. They most obviously do, as the efficiency of the irri- 
gation systems or of the conservative campaign apparatus testifies. But they 
function in an atmosphere notable for its likemindedness with respect to many 
issues as well as for its traditional passivity vis-a-vis the organs and officials 
of government. Under these circumstances local interests tend to be aggregated 
and expressed through a sort of social osmosis more congenial to the traditional 
preferences for personalized and indirect methods of operation than are the 
more overt, impersonal and systematic methods of the great cities. 


From the standpoint of interest group activities a great city like Osaka is 
a completely different world from Okayama II. Systematically organized groups 
with well defined political interests and programs press on one from all sides. 
Each of the twenty-two ward offices, for example, publishes annually a direc- 
tory of organizations within its boundaries possessed of public-affecting in- 
terests. The 1955 edition of the Minami Ku directory has seventy printed pages 
listing the names and top officers of such groups and their local branches. Un- 
like their rural counterparts, such lists are meaningful in the city. Practically 
all of them actually exist, meet, formulate programs, and take action to pro- 
mote their interests. The great majority also seem to have interests which 
affect politics or administration in significant measure and which require 
representation before both ward and city officials. These are interest groups 
in a mature and structured sense of the word. 


These urban groups tend to be organized along two lines which often over- 
lap. The first is by interest or trade, the second geographical. There is sel- 
dom an interest or trade that is not somehow represented by the web of organi-~ 
zations covering Osaka. Cutting across such interest alignments are the great 
street and sectional organizations of Osaka. Take Minami Ku again as an ex- 
ample, a district lying in the heart of the city's teeming entertainment, com- 
mercial, and small-industrial sections. Each of its great shopping streets or 
areas--Shinsaibashi-suji, Dotombori, Ebisu-machi, Sennichimae, Matsuya- 
machi-suji--has one or more street organizations representing the combined 
interests of all the shops and businesses of its particular locality. This situa- 
tion is multiplied countless times throughout the city. 


One does not have to search far for evidence of the political interests, 
activities, and connections of most of these groups. The calling card of a 
prominent local political figure will do as a starting point. On its face its 
owner describes himself as a member of the city's Election Administration 
Commission, chairman of a major branch of the city's Red Cross organization, 
and director of the association of subway shopping areas. On the back he lists 
his chairmanships and directorships in twelve other organizations ranging frora 
the Association of Natives of Mie Prefecture Resident in Osaka to the Minami 
Ku Cooperative Society for Fire Prevention and Public Security. An important 
function of practically all such groups is to support the political campaigns of 
their leaders and affiliates. A brief look at one of the most unpolitical sounding 
of the organizations mentioned on this calling card is instructive in this con- 
nection. 
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There was a time when the local service units of the Japanese Red Cross 
(Niseki Hoshidan) in Osaka were largely what their title would indicate. This 
has not been true since Japan's defeat and the dissolution by SCAP order of the 
wartime block organizations in Japanese cities tonarigam!). These block or- 
ganizations were a network of hierarchically structured groups covering every 
part of the city. Its elemental unit, the han, consisted of a bloc of about twenty 
neighboring households. Membership was compulsory. These organizations had 
proven themselves of great administrative value during the war, especially for 
rationing, civil defense, and so-called spiritual mobilization programs. Since 
they were tightly organized and included the entire population, they were also a 
practically ideal system for the organization and mobilization of political sup- 
port. They were in this sense the urban equivalent of the buraku (the liquidation 
of which were also ordered by SCAP). Consequently, when SCAP ordered their 
dissolution in 1947, the system was not allowed to perish. After a brief period 
of dormancy, the network was resurrected under new auspices, those of the Red 
Cross. For some years now, this Red Cross system of block and district or- 
ganizations has provided one of the most important elements in the organization 
and conduct of conservative political campaigns in the city of Osaka. The same 
is said to be true in some other major cities. In the political campaigns of the 
progressive parties the major labor unions perform similar functions. The 
political involvement of the Red Cross service units is perhaps an extreme case, 
but many other urban interest groups from the PTA to the League of the War 
Bereaved also play qualitatively similar political roles. 


Interest group activities in Osaka are by no means limited to local issues 
or arenas, as is usually the case in the countryside. The more important 
groups are branches of national associations with headquarters and staffs in 
Tokyo, and which operate there before the national ministries and the Diet. This 
is true, for example, of the Widows Organization, League of Middle and Small 
Industries, the major unions and employers' associations, and others. Oc- 
casionally, their interests even transcend national boundaries. The League of 
Middle and Small Industries, for example, probably constitutes the principal 
support for the long campaign to bring about expanded trade and diplomatic re- 
lations with the Chinese Peoples Republic. The local representatives of big 
business have been similarly active in the national protests against United States 
tariff and quota policies restricting the further expansion of Japan's trade with 
this country. 


In almost every important way interest groups in Osaka differ markedly 
from those in the villages of Okayama II. In the latter environment interest 
groups are few, and tend to be of the latent, inarticulate, ephemeral, ad hoc, 
local-focussed, and unorganized variety. In Osaka, they are numerous, very 
vocal, continuous, programmatic, and of expansive focus, and well organized. 
This would seem to be one of the most dramatic and significant of the differences 
between rural and urban Japan. It perhaps also in some measure explains the 
habitually low voting rates in Osaka. Involvement in the activities of one or the 
other of these interest groups provides the people of Osaka with an alternative 
dimension of political action. At the same time they offer a more personalized, 
convenient, and accessible means of accomplishing one's more immediate 
political aims and needs. Furthermore, they probably seem to those concerned 
a more effective form of political action. This may account in part for the rela- 
tively low esteem in which the citizens of Osaka hold the ballot. Beyond this, it 
also seems highly probable that this familiarity with interest groups and their 
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potentialities is one of the important factors explaining the far more positive 
and demanding attitudes towards politics and politicians which also distinguish 
Osaka from Okayama. 


3. Patterns of Political Allegiance 


Postwar Japan has seen a notable rise in the fortunes and strength of 
"progressive political parties. '' The term includes the entire range of socialist 
affiliation from extreme right wing socialists to the Communists. There had 
been left-wing parties with legal status in prewar Japan, but in general their 
support was small and localized. However, with socialism's accession to re- 
spectability and its development of nationwide support since the war, it has be- 
come possible to analyze popular political sentiments and loyalties in somewhat 
more meaningful terms. The voter now has a range of readily available and 
really different political alternatives not previously available. It is of some 
interest to see how he has used these and, for present purposes in particular, 
to determine whether there are significant differences in the voting records of 
Okayama and Osaka from the standpoint of political party affiliation. Table V 
supplies the relevant figures expressed as percentages of the total votes cast in 
Okayama Prefecture and Osaka City in a series of elections held between 1947 
and 1955. All were based on universal adult suffrage. Examination of this 
Table suggests a number of conclusions, 


First, although the conservative group of political parties are predomi- 
nant in both areas, their strength is notably greater in the countryside. Just 
how much greater is not immediately apparent. It must be understood that the 
bulk of the so-called independents are really concealed conservatives. This 
means that at the local level in Okayama some ninety percent of the independents 
are very probably conservatives and their strength should properly be trans- 
ferred to the conservative column, The same is true of approximately sixty- 
five percent of the independents at the prefectural level, and practically all of 
them at the House of Representatives level. The categorization of such candi- 
dates as "'conservative-affiliated, "progressive-affiliated" or "pure" inde- 
pendents is distinctly misleading in this sense. The rating is self-assessed by 
the candidates concerned, and the "progressive-affiliated"' response is perhaps 
the only remotely meaningful one. The actual party orientations of the so-called 
independents in Osaka City are even more heavily conservative. Consequently, 
to gain a true idea of the dimensions of conservative strength in Osaka City it 
is necessary to transpose practically all of the independent strength to the con- 
servative column. When this is done, there will emerge in both Okayama and 
Osaka a pattern of conservative political strength graded downward from the 
local assemblies to the House of Representatives, and uniformly stronger on 
the rural than the urban side. 


The popularity of progressive political orientations is, of course, a 
reciprocal of conservative strength. In a total sense, it is perhaps most accu- 
rate to view the strength of this group in terms of the combined vote of the pro- 
gressive group and the Communist Party. When so combined, it will at once 
be seen that the progressive cause is far weaker at all levels in the countryside 
than in the city--considerably more than those figures indicate, since in most 
cases they contain the urban as well as the rural elements of the Okayama pre- 
fectural vote. Despite this, left-wing political affiliations cannot be regarded 
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as an urban monopoly in Japan. They are stronger in the cities and more con- 
spicuous, but they also have a substantial and probably increasing hold in the 
countryside. One notes also that the focus of combined progressive strength in 
both Okayama and Osaka is at the national election level and that it falls off 
steadily from this high point through the prefectural to the local level. Finally, 
the angle of this decline is far sharper in the rural than in the urban area, 
Similar patterns obtain for the progressive group and Communist Party figures 
if they are examined separately, though they are somewhat skewed by the ab- 
normal size of the Communist vote in 1949, largely gained at the expense of the 
other socialist parties. 


The Communist column provides some grounds for speculation about the 
size of the reliable or hard core Communist vote in rural and urban Japan. In 
Okayama the Party obviously cannot count on more than a tiny fraction of the 
vote at either the local or prefectural assembly levels. The vote shown at the 
prefectural level is largely derived from the cities of Okayama. Only at the 
national level does it become appreciable and here attains a most unrepresenta- 
tive maximum of 10.4 percent in 1949. If one adjusts this to more normal 
performance levels, about three percent of the vote would seem to be a gen- 
erous estimate of their overall average support, while this maximum in recent 
national elections has been less than two percent. The situation in Osaka, long 
one of the areas of strongest support for the Communist Party in all Japan, is 
markedly different. Here, too, the support level is somewhat higher at the 
national than at the prefectural or city assembly level, but the relative strength 
of the Party at all levels is more notable. The 1949 showing is again unrepre- 
sentative, but even if this is adjusted, their average vote at the national level in 
Osaka is between eight and nine percent. A range of five to eight percent de- 
pending on the level of election would then seem to be a fair estimate for Osaka. 
It is doubtful if this is matched in any other city in Japan. 


The anomalous status of the independent vote has already been mentioned. 
One might add to the former remarks that the size of the independent vote tapers 
off sharply from the local to the national levels, especially in the countryside. 
It is standard practice in rural areas to run for local office as an independent. 
Mostly local issues are involved, and only a very few of the national or regional 
political parties strive to maintain a party apparatus that is active in the country- 
side except during general or prefectural election campaigns. Party identifica- 
tions at the local level are then largely irrelevant. At the national level the 
independent vote tends to lose any but marginal significance. The situation is 
less clearcut at the prefectural level, but here too party organizations would 
seem to be preempting the bulk of the votes at the expense of the independents 
and minor party candidates--the latter being unimportant in both Okayama and 
Osaka. 


In general these figures also show a greater tendency in Osaka than in 
Okayama towards the leveling out of differences in voting behavior at the local, 
prefectural, and national levels. The range of voting behavior in practically all 
categories of Table V is appreciably narrower in the urban than in the rural 
sample. This would seem to indicate a growing uniformity in the urban voters' 
perception of the issues involved in elections at all levels, attributable perhaps 
in part to a more selected electorate, and in part to the better organization and 
= effectiveness of a modern form of political party organization in 

aka. 
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4. Patterns of Political Support 


The rural-urban differences in political allegiances already noted are 
based in part on correlative differences in political support systems. Both 
political parties and the support organizations of individual political figures are 
organized differently and function along different lines in Okayama and in Osaka. 
The situation is not simple, however; it not only varies from countryside to city, 
but also with the level of election campaign involved--local, prefectural or 
national. For present purposes, it will perhaps be adequate if we describe 
rural-urban differences at the two ends of this scale, i.e., in the cases of local 
and national elections. 


¥ 


a. Local Political Support Systems 


An electoral campaign in Okayama at the village assembly or mayoral 
level is a rather strange experience for a Western observer. To begin with, 
despite the high rate of voting participation noted earlier and the presence of 
genuine local interest in the results, nothing unusual seems to be occurring in 
the village. There are no speeches, no signs or handbills, no obvious changes 
in the patterns or tempos of daily life. The reasons for this state of affairs 
become clear once the villagers' attitudes towards local politics are understood. 


Contests for seats on a village assembly, for example, are organized 
primarily along buraku and family rather than personal or programatic lines. 
Each buraku feels a definite stake in having its interests represented on the 
village assembly. Hence, although a solid bloc vote by the inhabitants of a 
given buraku is not assured, the group tends to vote as a unit. Exceptions 


usually occur only where serious social rifts exist. Such cases do not normally 
have a serious effect on buraku solidarity in village-level elections, however. 
Outside his buraku of residence a candidate's primary campaign appeal is 
through the ranges of kin relationships. Within the buraku itself, personality 
and status become important in determining the community's candidate. Con- 
siderations of program, however, except for the group's general likemindedness 
on issues of local concern, seem to play a negligible part. What the voter wants 
and the candidate must supply is the quality of representation for the buraku 
concerned. 


As for techniques of mobilizing political support, it should first be noted 
that once a buraku has chosen its candidate, the votes will follow more or less 
automatically. A campaign in the Western sense is, therefore, superfluous. 

So few votes are uncommitted or available, that it would be largely wasted ef- 
fort. Local conceptions of appropriate public deportment reinforce this view. 

It is not considered proper either to make overt display of one's aspirations to 
public office or to engage in open struggle with one's competitors. To do either 
would be apt to endanger community solidarity and to raise publicly delicate 
issues of ''face.'' For such reasons the draft--sometimes self-arranged--is 
the normal means of choosing candidates at this level. Once chosen, they are 
expected at least to preserve the appearance of modestly and passively awaiting 
the decision at the polls. The system in general operates with such precision 
that often the number of candidates precisely matches the number of seats avail- 
able, in which case no election is necessary. Any sizeable excess of candidates 
over seats is most uncommon. 
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In generalized terms the principal characteristics of such a system of 
organized political support can perhaps be described as follows. First, it is 
almost completely self-contained within the village concerned. Outside agencies 
such as political parties seldom intrude, although occasionally the progressive 
parties try to influence the process. Second, it is organized primarily in terms 
of elementary rural communities, i.e., buraku, and secondarily along kinship 
lines. Third, the system serves the interests of these communities by provid- 
ing reliable representation of their interests in the assembly; individual in- 
terests are of secondary concern. Fourth, organized or overt campaigns are 
rare. And fifth, the system tends to minimize the difference between the total 
number of candidates and the number of seats at stake. 


In contrast to the above situation, the Western observer feels almost 
completely at home in an election campaign for the Osaka City Assembly. All 
the familiar hallmarks are present. Candidates appeal personally to the voters; 
party labels are either used or are known; the local press, radio, and television 
facilities concentrate on the campaign; sound trucks cruise the streets; there 
can be no doubt as to what is going on. The differences from the village scene 
are great at both the visual and deeper levels. To begin with, such an election 
is no longer a self-contained matter. The results of an Osaka City election are 
of national interest and of more than local concern. The regional headquarters 
of the national political parties mobilize for the occasion; notable speakers are 
imported on behalf of this or that candidate; national Diet members return from 
Tokyo to join the campaign; prefectural assemblymen from the city's districts 
are also involved. This is metropolitan politics with national connections and 
consequences. The basic unit of organization is different and far larger. It is 
the ward (ku) with a population sometimes in excess of one hundred thousand, 
which makes large-scale political organization essential. Candidates usually 
reflect a confluence of active and public pursuit of the position by the individual 
concerned and the choice of city-wide party organizations and local interest 
groups. While a candidate usually enjoys some vested and dependable support 
from the voters of his immediate neighborhood of residence, this is both less 
solid and much less significant than in the countryside. Far wider support is 
essential, and a candidate's success depends upon his ability to aggregate and 
maintain this. 


The techniques of aggregation are not qualitatively different from our 
own. Each candidate usually has one or more support organizations (koenkai) in 
his own ward, which promote his political career. They are held together by 
personal bonds and expectation of patronage of many varieties. Practically all 
candidates are inveterate joiners; their relations with interest groups, either 
directly or through members of their support organizations, are of critical im- 
portance. Such groups are the key to the aggregation of sufficient political sup- 
port. There seems to be some difference along party lines in the interest 
groups involved. Left-wing socialist candidates, for example, depend very 
strongly on iabor union support--a distinct weakness at the local electioi level 
since the voting residences of the laborers concerned are almost certain to be 
scattered throughout a number of the city's twenty-two wards. Right-wing 
socialists draw some union support but usually concentrate their energies on 
competition with the conservatives for access to the whole arena of non-labor 
interest groups. The conservatives in general are strongest with the big busi- 
ness groups; the merchant associations, the Red Cross service units, the 
Widows Society, the war-bereaved groups, the PTA, etc. 
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Organized political parties also play an important role. Progressive 
candidates usually but not always run as socialist or communist party nominees. 
Conservative practice varies. Some run under national party labels; others run 
under the banner of a city party affiliated with the national conservative party 
apparatus; still others prefer the more traditional but not significantly different 
status of independents. Whatever the choice, most of them have connections 
with the local conservative party, obtain its endorsement, and often some cam- 
paign assistance. Little direct financial assistance is available from this 
source, however. 


Campaigns are public, intensive, and highly competitive. Japanese law 
attempts to regulate campaign activities in minute and most unrealistic detail in 
order to insure ethical conduct and equality of opportunity. Its successes have 
been modest and confined to the short moth before the election when ''cam- 
paigning" as such is legal. Actually in a professionalized system of this sort, 
campaigning is a more or less continuous year-around process. At the legal 
level it involves all the resources of modern mass media, though the candidates' 
access to radio and television is rather drastically regulated. Beyond this, the 
usual techniques of influencing groups and voters are called into play. Particu- 
larly important is the lavish entertainment of critically placed individuals. 
a are deservedly popular with the restaurants and entertainment houses 
of Osaka. 


In generalized terms, therefore, political support systems in local elec- 
tions in Osaka are not qualitatively different from those in many Western metro- 
polises. They are part of an increasingly nationalized rather than an exclu- 
sively local political system. They are organized primarily along party or in- 
terest group lines; and in this sense they have significant programmatic content. 
Candidates usually are either professional politicians or aspire to become such. 
Campaigns are organized, public, and intensive, and the competition is keen. 

A great gap divides such a system from that prevailing in the villages of 
Okayama. 


b. Political Support Systems in National Elections 


The organization of political support in a national election in Osaka is 
basically similar to local elections. The public furor is greater, national par- 
ties are more active, party lines are more rigidly drawn, a greater emphasis 
is placed upon the platforms of both parties and candidates, and far more money 
is spent. But the elements involved and the processes and techniques employed 
are essentially similar. In the villages of Okayama, however, national elections 
differ in interesting respects from both local elections already described and 
practiced in Osaka. These differences add up to a system of political support 
which provides the organizational basis for the continued dominance of conserva- 
tive parties and politicians in rural Japan. 


As in local elections, this system rests ultimately on the buraku and the 
political attitudes and practices of their inhabitants. We have seen that as the 
level of election becomes more remote, the voting rate in the buraku drops. 
While still very high by American standards, it is lowest in national elections. 
The buraku residents see the relationship between national decisions and poli- 
cies and their well-being, but apparently consider the stakes involved as less 
immediate and tangible. As a result the voting solidarity of the buraku in local 
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elections tends at the national level to break down. Feeling that the community 
no longer must vote en bloc to insure and protect its immediate interests, some 
of the villagers become more susceptible to programmatic appeals. Some may 
vote for a socialist, labor-farmer, or even a communist candidate. 


The majority react differently, however, for rather complex reasons. 
They seem to feel inadequate to judge the relative merits of the candidates in- 
volved. They usually also feel some attachment and loyalty to the political 
group which has dominated Okayama politics since the 1890's. Again the habit 
of group solidarity against the outside is deeply ingrained; a common front on 
important issues is traditional practice in the buraku, not only for emotional 
reasons, but also because of practical considerations. One such is the realiza- 
tion that the policies of conservative national governments in postwar times have 
been quite consistently favorable to village interests in general. Tax structure, 
price supports, and import policies all cater to farmers. An amalgam of such 
motivations interact to produce a second consequence of interest to us: the 
tendency to seek and take local advice on how to vote in a prefectural or national 
election. 


There almost invariably exists in each buraku some individual generally 
regarded as having superior political knowledge or political contacts outside the 
community, usually both. Actually this regard is not necessarily confined to 
the political sphere; the person concerned often enjoys a superior status in more 
generalized terms. Sometimes there is more than one such person in a buraku. 
This is apt to cause problems. Normally the way they assess elections and 
candidates carries great local weight. There is nothing compulsory about their 
political advice. In fact it may be both sought and given only in quite indirect 
ways. In practice, however, it seems usually to be followed. This is the basis 
of a far ramifying system. These individuals typically have either direct or 
mediate contacts with important local politicians in their own or adjacent villages 
and towns. ‘These men in turn are connected at the regional or prefectural level, 
and thence the path leads directly to the prefecture's conservative representatives 
in the two houses of the National Diet or to their major factional rivals, where it 
ends. At the upper levels of this communication system in particular strong per- 
sonal loyalties and common interests, reinforced by a variety of types of pa- 
tronage, bind the actors together. At lower levels it is more often long associa- 
tion, occasional entertainment, petty favors, and a regard for the local status 
conferred which secures the cooperation of the individuals at the buraku and 
village levels. Open bribery is far less common than before the war. The point 
to note is that the system almost always operates on behalf of the conservative 
political parties and their candidates. 


The present system was established by conservatives in the 1890's to 
cope with the new problems of popular elections. The introduction of the single- 
vote, multi-member constituency system strengthened its hold. It was abso- 
lutely essential, even with the restricted franchise, to devise some way of effec- 
tively apportioning a party's total vote among its several candidates. This 
system was the answer, and it functioned with admirable precision and efficiency 
before the war, especially prior to the introduction of universal manhood suf- 
frage in 1925. I was always an apparatus of the dominant conservative parties, 
however, and it has continued as such until today. With the postwar emergence 
of a real opposition to the conservatives, the further expansion of the suffrage, 
and the vast improvement of communications it has been sorely tried. Still it 
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regularly provides the conservative candidates with approximately two-thirds 
of the popular vote in general elections. This is a formidable accomplishment 
and an obstacle which the socialists must surmount before they can make much 
progress in the countryside. 


Traces of a comparable system are to be seen in Osaka, but they are 
relatively faint. The circumstances of life and politics in a metropolitan set- 
ting seem hostile to the flourishing of a system as personally and unpro- 
grammatically oriented as this. The system is probably declining in the country- 
side as well, but its continued ability to adapt and survive is most impressive. 


5. Popular Political Attitudes 


Perhaps the most fundamental and important of the differences between 
the villagers of Okayama and the citizens of Osaka lie in their political attitudes. 
Although difficult to generalize about accurately in the absence of reliable sur- 
vey data, some account of salient impressions in this area is essential. Since 
the situation is changing in both environments, it is hard to give a precise 
account. 


In traditional terms the Japanese villager neither feels he has the right 
or responsibility to participate in the political process. The average farmer 
was enfranchised only in 1925, his wife in 1946. Ina political sense the 1868- 
1945 period of Japanese history produced more legal than actual changes at the 
village level, while the previous centuries offer an unbroken vista of oligarchic 
rule during which few even dreamed about peasant participation in the political 


process. The theories and practices of democracy are really new to these 
people, and, despite the Occupation's missionary zeal, they are gaining a foot- 
hold only in slow and piecemeal fashion. A very sizeable gap continues to sep- 
arate statutory fancy from political fact at the village level. The consequences 
are interesting to observe. 


First, the notion that government is something which is done to or for 
people rather than by them persists. The people do not sense the possibility 
or potentialities of themselves assuming political initiative. Only a very serious 
issue produces concerted political action of a positive type--other than voting-- 
in the villages of Okayama. The relative absence of interest groups and the ef- 
fectiveness of the local system of political support are added testimonials to the 
extent and effectiveness of this attitude. Corollary to this is the relative lack 
of political alternatives. The possibilities of protest votes or of the adoption 
of socialist political allegiance seem to occur to relatively few. These con- 
siderations lead farmers to adopt political attitudes which are not so much 
apathetic as they are resigned. One cannot help but be impressed by the 
prevalence of the "shikata ga nai" (it can't be helped) psychology, the feeling 
that things have always been this way for the peasant and probably always will 
be. 


Yet to end the discussion here leaves a misleading impression. While 
this is the basic attitude and still the most common, the forces of change are 
also active in the villages. Woman suffrage, lowering the voting age, the 
limited successes and continuing activities of the "progressive" parties, changes 
in the household and inheritance sections of the Civil Code, expanded civil rights 
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and social security programs, the new educational system, the newspapers and 
radio, and a variety of other factors are gradually affecting village attitudes 
and practices. Important changes are in process, but, even so, at the moment 
it is the continued vitality of the traditional attitudes and practices which im- 


presses one most at the village level. 


Popular political attitudes in Osaka are considerably different. It would 
be an exaggeration to claim that they view government as a servant of the peo- 
ple. Perhaps it takes a French revolutionary-type background really to sub- 
stantiate such a viewpoint. But they do definitely consider it to be accessible 
and manipulatable. There is little of the sense of awe and resignation so often 
encountered in the countryside. Living perforce in a metropolitan environment 
with many and continuous points of contact with the agents and works of "big 


government" seems to produce such views. 


Politicians actively seek their votes 


at election time; they have some experience with interest groups and their 
political activities; they are aware of the existence of political alternatives in 
the form of support for aspiring candidates and parties other than the official 
conservative nominees, and do not hesitate to make use of these; political 
scandals are common and widely publicized. Circumstances such as these 
breed a certain cynicism about the political process, but they also produce a 
measure of independence and acumen in one's political attitudes. This is per- 
haps the most fundamental political difference between the people of rural 


Okayama and those of urban Osaka. 


IV. Conclusion 


It might be helpful in conclusion to sketch in generalized terms the major 
categories of rural-urban political differences we have been discussing. The 


following profiles would emerge. 


A. Political Leadership 


Okayama 
Males 
Average age: low fifties 
Long local residence important 
Superior lineage advantageous 
Leadership status generalized 
Politics a spare time activity 


Profession: farming 


Party affiliation: 
independents of conservative 
orientation 


- Turnover: slower than in Osaka 
- Political activity: intermittent 


Males 

Low fifties 

Local residence important 
Lineage relatively unimportant 
Leadership status specialized 


Politics a full-time, professionalized 
activity 


Business, banking, the professions, 
etc. 


Explicit conservative or progres- 
sive party affiliation cus- 
tomary 


Constant 
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B. Popular Participation in the Political System 


The Voting Rate 


The voting rate is uniformly higher in rural areas at all levels of elections. 


The available evidence suggests that the larger the city, the higher the 
abstention rate. 


In both rural and urban areas, the voting rate falls off markedly as one 
ascends the scale from local, through prefectural to national elections; the . 
more local the election, the higher the turnout. 


The rural voting rate falls off more sharply than the urban as one ascends 
the scale of local to national elections. 


Some tendency is discernible in urban areas for the curve of voting par- 
ticipation in various types of elections to level off. 


There seems to be no uniform correlation in rural and urban areas between 
overall voting participation and the level of political information or interest. 


As yet no tendency is apparent for urban-rural patterns of voting participa- 
tion in Japan to approximate those in the United States. 


Political Interest Groups 


Okayama Osaka 


Few in numbers Very numerous 
Organization: loose and ad hoc Structured and systematic 
Duration: usually ephemeral Continuous 


Emphasis: usually negative or ' Positive or negative 
protestant 


Focus: strictly local Local, national, or international 


Program: usually ad hoc or Explitic and systematic 
vague and latent 


Style: usually inarticulate, Vocal, often public, and 
personalized, and secretive and rationalized 


C. Patterns of Political Allegiance 


1. Conservative political allegiances predominate in both rural and 
urban areas. 


2. At all levels--local, prefectural, and national--the dimensions of 
conservative political strength are greater in the countryside than in the city. 


poe 
2. 

3. 
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3. In both rural and urban areas the dimensions of conservative politi- 
cal strength are greatest at the local level and thence scale downward through 
the prefectural to the national level. The curve of declination is steeper in 
rural than in urban areas. 


4. Progressive political allegiances in general are notably weaker at 
all levels in the countryside than in the city. Still progressive political al- 
legiances are far from being an urban monopoly. 


5. In both rural and urban areas progressive political strength is 
greatest at the national level and thence falls of to the prefectural and local 
levels. The angle of decline is far sharper in rural than in urban areas. 


6. Communist Party affiliation is far stronger in the city than in the 
countryside, and is insignificant in the villages at the local and prefectural 
level. 


7. Minor party allegiances are of insignificant importance in both rural 
and urban areas at all levels. 


8. Independent candidates are normally conservative in their political 
allegiance in both rural and urban areas. 


9. "Independent" political allegiances are most common in local level 
elections, and thence decline in numbers through prefectural to national elec- 
tions. This tendency is far more pronounced in the countryside than in the city. 

10. Some tendency is discernible in urban areas toward a leveling off of 
differences in voting behavior at the various levels of election. 


D. Patterns of Political Support at the Local Level: 


Okayama Osaka 
Self-contained within village Important national and regional 
aspects 


Organized by buraku Organized by wards along political 
party and interest group lines 


Organized or overt campaigns Organized, public, and intensive 


are rare campaigns essential 


System displays tendency to Sharp competition for seats normal 
minimize the difference 
between the number of seats 
and the number of candidates. 


Explicit programmatic content Significant and explicit programmatic 
usually small content usual 
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At the National Level 


1. Based ultimately on buraku Same as above in general 


2. Characterized by informal and 
personalized system of com- 
munications and political 
allegiance stretching from 
locally prominent individuals 
at buraku level to national 
figures in Diet 


3. System is controlled at all 
levels by conservative 
political leaders 


E. Political Attitudes 


1. Rural political attitudes are normally characterized by a lack of any 
sense of a popular right to participate in the public decision-making process, 
an absence of effective will to avail themselves of existing political alternatives, 
and a general sentiment of resignation vis-a-vis the political process. Such 
attitudes are, however, changing in slow and piecemeal fashion and in the gen- 
eral direction of existing urban patterns. 


2. Urban political attitudes are normally characterized by greater in- 
dependence, a more positive and demanding posture, and the general view that 
the processes of government are both accessible to and manipulatable by the 
people. 


In highly summary and generalized terms these are the principal conclu- 
sions reached in this paper. They are intended primarily as a suggestive, not 
a definitive, listing of some of the significant categories of political differences 
found to exist between two specific rural and urban areas in contemporary Japan. 
It is not claimed that they are typical of all Japan, but it is thought probable 
that they are reasonably representative of rural-urban patterns throughout most 
of the country. The fact that Japan is by any standards well "advanced" along 
the scale of traditional to modern development undoubtedly detracts from the 
possibilities of readily adapting the patterns noted here to the experience of 
other less developed areas in southern or southeastern Asia. However, the 
Japanese experience when viewed from the developmental standpoint does pro- 
vide some grounds for assuming the existence of a tendency for rural or tradi- 
tional forms of political practice to accommodate themselves gradually and in 
piecemeal fashion to urban and more modern forms. This is most apparent at 
the moment in such areas as popular political attitudes, and patterns of voting 
behavior and political allegiance, especially at the national level. It is probably 
gestating in other areas as well. If so, it might be most instructive to examine 
the Japanese experience in both greater breadth and depth to determine what 
larger patterns exist, and at the same time to attempt similar analyses of pat- 
terns of urban-rural and traditional-modern differences in other Asian societies 
for purposes of overall comparison and synthesis. 
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URBAN-RURAL DIFFERENCES IN VOTING BEHAVIOR 
IN POSTWAR JAPAN* 


Jun'ichi Kyogoku and Nobutaka Ike 
Tokyo University Stanford University 


I. Introduction 


Observers of the Japanese political scene have often noted differences in 
voting behavior between urban and rural districts. It is generally known, for 
example, that the cities provide more support for the socialists, while the rural 
districts tend to favor the conservatives. It was felt, however, that it would 
be useful to check these observations against more precise empirical data by 
the application of statistical tests. 


In terms of the time span, the present study was limited to the six most 
recent elections for the House of Representatives held between 1947 and 1958. 
The 1946 election was omitted because it was held under a somewhat different 
electoral system which made it statistically not comparable to those that fol- 
lowed. 


The data were drawn from official election returns published by the 
House of Representatives. By the very nature of the data the analysis was 
limited to a systematic study of how Japanese voters behave in the aggregate, 
and hypotheses relating to the behavior of individual voters could not be tested, 
given the limitations inherent in the data. 


Unlike previous studies which take the prefecture or a local area as a 
basic unit, the present analysis focuses attention on the electoral district 
(senkyo-ku), for, after all, it is through this entity that votes are transformed 
into majorities and minorities in the lower house. 


A more detailed version of this paper has been published in Japan in The 
Proceedings of the Department of Social Sciences, College of General — 
Education, University of Tokyo. 

The authors wish to express their thanks to the Stanford-Tokyo Uni- 
versity Collaborative Studies Program and the Committee on East Asian 
Studies for financial assistance which made this study possible. Pro- 
fessor Kyogoku's trip to the United States was made possible by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the U. S. Educational Commission in Japan, 
and grateful acknowledgement is made to these organizations. They also 
wish to acknowledge the help of Mr. Mayumi Takayama, who, in his 
capacity as Research Assistant, undertook the tedious task of making 
innumerable calculations. 
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In order to determine urban-rural differences among electoral districts, 
all 117 districts were ranked according to the proportion of their population en- 
gaged in primary, secondary, and tertiary industries, as reported in the 1950 
national census. (Since only portions of the 1955 census were available when 
the study was begun, it was not possible to utilize this source). The districts 
were then divided into 4 broad categories: metropolitan, urban, semi-rural, 
and rural. Since every electoral district returns 3, 4, or 5 members, this 
"institutional" factor was also taken into account in order to see how equitably 
the system works. Thus, we finally arrived at 12 groups by cross classifica- 
tion. From each group 2 electoral districts were chosen by the statistically 
randomized sampling method, with a different sample ratio for each of the 12 
groups. In other words, 6 districts from each "locality" category (metropoli- 
tan, urban, semi-rural, and rural), and 8 districts from each "institutional" 
category (3-, 4-, and 5-members) were chosen, providing the following 4 x 3 
factorial table with 2 replications. 


Table 1. Sample Districts 


Metropolitan Urban Semi-rural Rural 


3- Tokyo 1 Ishikawa 1 Aichi 3 Nagano 1 
Member Tokyo 3 Osaka 5 Kagawa 1 Nagano 4 


4- Osaka 1 Saitama 1 Shizuoka 3 Gumma 3 
Member Osaka 2 Fukuoka 4 Hyogo 4 Chiba 2 


5- Tokyo 6 Tokyo 7 Kyoto 2 Fukushima 2 
Member Kyoto 1 Hyogo 2 Fukuoka 3 Shimane 


The election data from the 24 sample districts were then subjected to 
statistical analyses. In most instances, the very nature of the sampling sug- 
gested the use of the analysis of variance method. The ordinary calculation 
techniques and the F-table in W. J. Dixon and F. J. Massey, Jr., Introduction 
to Statistical Analysis (McGraw-Hill, 1957) were used. When we did not have 
24 entries, we relied on the ''Method of Weighted Squares of Means," in F. 
Yates, "The Analysis of Multiple Classification with Unequal Numbers in the 
Different Classes," Journal of American Statistical Association, Vol. 9 (1934), 
pp. 51-66. In the cases of ratios and percentages, the data were transformed 
by the inverse sine transformation in order to make sure that assumptions about 
normality and equal variance were met. For the inverse sine transformation of 
percentages tables XII and XIII in R. A. Fisher and F. Yates, Statistical Tables 


for Biological, Agricultural and Medical Research (Hafner Publishing Co. , 
1949), were used. 


II. Popular Participation in Elections 


Japan has a long tradition of popular participation in elections. His- 
torically the first national election was held in 1890 to select members of the 
newly created House of Representatives. In the beginning the right to vote was 
highly circumscribed, and in 1890 the electorate was limited to some 450, 000 
men. Since then the electorate has been expanded steadily, with universal 
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manhood suffrage in the 1928 election and the enfranchisemeat of women in 1946. 
In the most recent 1958 election for the lower house, more than 51, 800,000 men 
and women were declared eligible to vote. 


The enlargement of the electorate, moreover, has been accompanied in 
the postwar period by a sharp increase in the number of elective offices. Many 
hitherto appointive offices have been made elective, with the result that oppor- 
tunities to vote have been appreciably enhanced. At this point the question may 
be raised as to what extent the Japanese electorate has taken advantage of these 
opportunities. To answer this question, it is useful to begin with an appraisal 
of the system of voter registration. 


1. Voter Registration. 


Eligible voters first must be registered in order to be able to vote. The 
Japanese registration system, however, has some unique characteristics. First, 
registration is mainly taken care of by the government, which appears to oper- 
ate on the expectation that voters will not show initiative in this matter. Second, 
registration is uniformly and virtually complete. 


The responsibility of compiling a list of eligible voters rests with the 
local election commissions (senkyo kanri iinkai). By October 31 of every year, 
each local commission makes up a basic register of all persons 20 years of age 
or over who have resided in the community for a period of at least 3 months 
prior to September 15, irregardless of whether such persons wish to be reg- 
istered. In compiling the register, the election commission makes use of 
various records, such as family registers, transient registration records 


(kiryu), and more recently resident registration records (jumin toroku), which 
have replaced the transient registration records. 


The basic register is then made available for public inspection between 
November 5 and 15. Should individuals find that they have been inadvertently 
omitted, they have the right to have the omission rectified. Just preceding any 
election, persons who have resided in the locality for 3 months but whose names 
do not appear in the basic register can request that they be included in a sup- 
plementary register. 


These voter registration lists are valid for all elections--national and 
local. Moreover, since voter registration is governed by national laws, regis- 
tration procedure is quite uniform throughout the country, and hence localities 
do not try to restrict the number of registrants by such devices as poll taxes, 
literacy tests, and so on. 


It would appear that in addition to uniformity, the present system also 
succeeds in achieving a rather high degree of comprehensiveness. Probably not 
many eligible people fail to be registered. In rural areas where everyone knows 
everyone else, not many persons are likely to be overlooked; and even in metro- 
politan areas election commissions can be rather thorough, given the various 
sources of information available to them. For example, since one must undergo 
resident registration in order to enroll one's children in school, and in order to 
qualify for rice rations, almost everyone is brought to the attention of the elec- 
tion commission through resident registration records. 
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There have been proposals to change the current.method to a system of 
voluntary registration. Those who oppose the proposed change argue that volun- 
tary registration would be unworkable since most Japanese voters are, in their 
view, not sufficiently politically conscious to take the trouble to register, and 
hence, so the argument goes, the number of voters would decline markedly. 
Whether this would in fact happen remains uncertain, however, since a system 
of voluntary registration has never been actually tried. 


2. Voting and Non-voting. 


We now turn to the problem of how many voters actually cast their ballots 
in 6 general elections between 1947 and 1958. It should be noted, in the first 
place, that no significant differences! in the rate of voter turnout were found to 
be associated with the size of the electoral district. As might be expected, the 
propensity to vote usually was not influenced by the number of representatives 
being returned from a district. 


But when it came to urban-rural differences, the voting rate showed re- 
markably significant differences among the four "locality" categories. In con- 
trast to voting tendencies in the United States, the rural areas has a much higher 
turnout rate than the metropolitan districts. Statistical tests showed that the 
extent of non-voting in the metropolitan districts was especially marked. In our 
samples, an average of more than 1 out of 3 voters stayed away from the voting 
booths in metropolitan areas, while in the rural districts the ratio was around 
1 out of 5 or 6. In general the statistics for the urban and semi-rural sections 
fell in between the 2 extremes, with the semi-rural closer to the rural. If we 
took into account the likelihood that there would be more eligible but unregis- 
tered voters in the metropolitan areas than in the rural sections, the urban-rural 
imbalance in voter participation may be regarded as more pronounced than it 
appears in the statistics. 


In Japan records on voter turnout are kept for both men and women. When 
we analyzed the data for men and women separately, we found that in the case of 
men voters, the metropolitan turnout was always significantly lower than in any 
of the other 3 districts. Also the high voting rate of the rural group was more 
pronounced. 


As for women voters, the sample values of non-voting were always 
higher than those of men voters. No tests for significance in this respect were 
made, however. With regard to urban-rural differences among women voters, 
the data showed that the metropolitan-rural divergences was sometimes less 
marked than it was among the population as a whole, and this offset the more 
pronounced differences found among men voters. 


In this paper, significant differences refers to phenomena which accord- 
ing to the law of probability can occur 5 times or less out of 100 times. 
The choice of 5 percent as the level of significance is in keeping with 
general usage in the social sciences. 
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Thus, to summarize, a significantly larger number of voters went to the 
polls in the semi-rural and rural areas than in the metropolitan districts. It is 
to be noted, too, that the rural turnout was high when compared to the situation 
in many other countries. 


Now the foregoing facts are subject to at least two interpretations. One 
is that rural voters are more politically conscious and hence are more inclined 
to participate voluntarily. An alternative interpretation is that in rural areas 
the mobilization of voters is easier and more effective than it is in the metro- 
politan districts. These two possibilities, needless to say, are not necessarily 
mutually exclusive. 


It would be difficult to support the case that a high voting rate in rural 
areas in Japan results from a high level of political consciousness. Well in- 
formed, highly principled, and mature democratic citizens who participate in 
the electoral process of their own account without prodding from the outside 
are rarely found in rural Japan. This is evident from various field studies that 
have been conducted in rural areas (to which readers are referred for details). 
There are other indications, too. For instance, surveys have shown that there 
are more subscriptions to newspapers and magazines, and a higher distribution 
of radio sets--television is still in its infancy--in the cities than in the country. 
In many public opinion polls, the ''don't know" answer is encountered more fre- 
quently in the rural areas. Also those who live in rural communities generally 
have less formal education. Without going into an analysis of the semantic and 
ideological implications of political consciousness as a concept, we may say, 
in the present context, that the conditions associated with a high degree of 
political consciousness are more rarely found in the rural ~reas than in the 
cities. 


In view of these considerations, the alternative interpretation of high 
rural turnout as an index of more effective mobilization seems more plausible. 
It is likely that in earlier days when the suffrage was severely restricted by the 
imposition of tax qualifications, the relatively few men who were enfranchised 
cast their ballots with a certain amount of pride and care. After all, the 
possession of the right to vote was a mark of distinction. With the introduction 
of universal manhood suffrage it appears that not only the voting rate itself de- 
clined, but also that the central government became increasingly concerned 
about the national non-voting rate. Various devices to get out the vote were 
used, such as putting "I have voted" signs on doors. Also numerous campaigns 
to reduce non-voting were carried on by the authorities. It is worth noting, 
by the way, that although the people have been exhorted to vote, popular par- 
ticipation in the electoral process has otherwise been severely limited by 
stringent regulations that prohibit interested individuals from campaigning 
actively and freely on behalf of candidates they wish to support. 


Thus the notion that voting is more a duty than a right, and the view that 
a high voting rate is in itself a worthwhile goal seem to have become inbedded 
deeply in the minds of Japanese voters. 


Communities often compete to see which one can achieve the highest 
voting rate. The favorable publicity and the plaques which are awarded to the 
winners are prized, so that local political leaders are able to use these rewards 
to get out the vote and at the same time bring benefit to the political machines 
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they are building for one candidate or another. So especially in rural villages 
where, unlike in American communities, houses are built closely together, and 
where traditions are old and social organization is cohesive, pressure against 
non-voting must be strong, much stronger certainly than in huge cities like 
Tokyo and Osaka where an individual, if he so chooses, can preserve his 
anonymity. In rural areas instances are not unknown where the sick and the 
physically handicapped have been taken to the polling booth on stretchers for the 
purpose of raising the already high voting rate. 


We do not argue, of course, that in rural areas there are no voters with 
a high level of political consciousness, for this would be absurd. But it must be 
said that social pressure to vote is the chief reason why in Japan, in contrast 
to the United States, voters in rural areas will cast their ballots in larger num- 
bers on election day. In the case of local elections, especially at the community 
level, voter mobilization works most thoroughly not only through official pres- 
sure, but also through other channels, such as kinship and friendship ties, em- 
ployer worker relationships, loyalty to one's hamlet, school ties, religious 
congregations, and so on, because the common interest of the hamlet is at stake. 
Thus, in rural areas, the voting rate rises, while in the cities, inhabitants find 
less interest in purely local matters. 


3. The Voting System. 


The way one votes and the way the vote affects the composition of the 
legislature are determined in part by the institutional framework in which voting 
takes place. The Japanese method of choosing members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has some characteristics which set it off from the British and 
American systems. First, with one exception each election district returns 3, 
4, or 5 representatives. Second, each person has only one vote, and instead of 
pulling down a lever in a voting machine or using a rubber stamp to mark a 
printed ballot, each voter must write in the name of the candidate on a ballot 
sheet. Third, the top 3, 4, or 5 candidates, depending on the size of the dis- 
trict, are declared elected. 


It would be appropriate at this point to make some comments about the 
political effects of the present system, which is something like a combination of 
American primaries with cross-filing and the general election. One effect of 
plural-member districts is that politicians can become independent of the con- 
trol exercised by local party machines and the central party leadership to the 
extent that they are able to win votes on their own. However, since party labels 
are getting increasingly important, politicians more often have to compete 
against other candidates belonging to their own party. This kind of intra-party 
competition inevitably encourages candidates to seek alliances with politicians 
within their party in other election districts for the purpose of mutual aid. In- 
deed the existence of intra-party competition within election districts explains 
partly why Japanese political parties often tend to be a collection of personal 
factions. 


Another effect stems from the requirement that voters must write in the 
candidates’ name. Voters may write the first name or last name or both in 
Chinese ideographs or katakana or hiragana (these are 2 types of syllabaries) or 
some combination of these methods of writing. Roman letters and Braille are 
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also legal. Usually nine combinations are possible and in extreme cases as 
many as twenty. Thus a local leader can instruct one group of voters, whom he 
is in a position to influence, to write the name of his candidate using one com- 
bination, and another group using another combination, and so on. 


Legally the secrecy of the ballot is maintained, but in fact political 
leaders can find out how many and even which individuals had voted as told. It 
is especially easy in rural areas to build up voter loyalty by doing favors for 
constituents in the course of day-to-day activities. Moreover, it is not difficult 
for henchmen of local leaders to station themselves near polling booths and 
watch the facial expressions of voters as they come and go. Those who have 
not obeyed instructions are likely to give themselves away when so confronted. 
The result is that in rural districts the final tally can often be predicted with 
some accuracy, while in the cities the outcome cannot be so easily predicted. 


Finally, to round out the discussion of the effects of the system of voting, 
attention should be called to the ambiguity which exists between "party'' and 
"personality. '' Studies show that some voters are staunch party supports and 
will vote for whomever the party nominates. This is most clearly the case with 
Communist voters. Then there are voters, often with right-wing orientation, 
who know little about political parties or party politics and vote for some 
eminent personality. When election returns are subjected to statistical analysis, 
however, the data are cast in terms of the total number and percentage of votes 
recorded for each of the parties. The degree of party support is indicated by 
taking the total votes given to several candidates belonging to a particular party. 
There is justification for proceeding in this fashion; but at the same time it can 
be misleading, for we are implying that all votes were cast on behalf of the 
party when in fact some votes were probably cast for particular candidates with 
little reference to his party affiliation. It might be added that some surveys 
have shown that metropolitan-urban voters are much more conscious of party 
labels while rural voters tend to emphasize personalities. 


4. Equality of Representation. 


We may now turn to another aspect of popular participation in the elec- 
toral process, namely the extent to which equality of representation prevails 
among the various electoral districts. It should be noted, first of all, that no 
significant differences could be found among the electoral districts in terms of 
the number of representatives. It seemed possible, in theory at least, that 
there might be some differences in representation depending upon whether the 
district was represented by 3, 4, or 5 members in the lower house. However, 
the data confirmed that the present system provides equal representation. The 
notion held by many Japanese voters that the number of representatives returned 
from a district makes no difference seems to be justified. 


But when we look at the election districts from the point of view of urban- 
rural differences, we find that representation is not equal. For the April, 1947 
election no significant differences could be detected; but starting with the Jan- 
uary, 1949 election, there developed rather significant differences among the 
four categories--metropolitan, urban, semi-rural, and rural. In the January, 
1949 and subsequent elections, the metropolitan areas became progressively 
underrepresented in comparison to the other 3 groups, while the urban districts 
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became underrepresented in the April, 1953 and later elections. Thus we find 
here a clear cut case of metropolitan, or rather metropolitan-urban under- 
representation. Moreover, according to our samples, the discrepancy became 
greater with every election, so that after 8 years, that is in the February, 1955 
election, the urban-rural divergence became such that, on the average, for 
every 5 representatives elected from a rural constituency, 6 should have been 
returned from urban districts, and 9 from metropolitan districts. 


There are several reasons why the discrepancy occurs. One is that 
population growth is not uniform in all parts of the country. More babies are 
born in rural areas, but adults congregate in the cities. Also demobilization, 
repatriation, and the return of evacuees to the cities after the end of the war, 
together with the rapid revival of industry, has led tremendous growth of popu- 
lation in the cities. Another factor is that for political and other reasons the 
election system cannot be adjusted rapidly enough to reflect population growth 
and internal migration. 


With these points in mind, we subjected our samples to regression 
analysis in order to delineate differences in the ''growth rate'' among the 4 
groups of electoral districts. A comparison of the growth rate--the regression 
coefficient--of this ratio revealed, first, that the metropolitan growth rate was 
significantly higher than that of any of the other 3 groups; and, second, that the 
urban growth rate was significantly higher than the semi-rural and rural rates. 
Thus, clearly the growth in the number of voters per representative in this 
period was not uniform throughout the country. 


The data was then compared to the national average. The comparison 
yielded two results. First, the metropolitan growth rate was significantly 
higher than the rise in the national average. Second, in all 6 elections, the 
metropolitan districts were significantly underrepresented when compared to the 
national average, while the rural districts were overrepresented in the October, 
1952 and subsequent elections. In short, the situation was clearly one in which 
there was a tremendous increase in the number of metropolitan and urban voters 
without a corresponding increase in the number of representatives apportioned 
to these districts. 


The question then may be asked why institutional adjustments have not 
been made. The Public Office Election Act states that reapportionment should 
occur every five years and many contemporary Japanese observers are aware 
that reapportionment is long overdue. The difficulty is that change must come 
through legislation, for there is no independent agency which is authorized to 
reapportion seats. There is also no constitutional provision that specifies that 
reapportionment whould be done on a non-political and simple mathematical 
basis. Under the circumstances, it is almost impossible to reapportion seats 
in such a way that all interested parties will be satisfied. 


In postwar Japan, some other political considerations have also come 
into play. Early in 1956, a proposed change in the election system led toa 
political upheaval, with the result that there developed a stalemate. 


One of the difficulties is that the problem has become intertwined with 
rearmament, which began in mid-1950 and which has put the revision of the 
1947 Constitution with its 'no-war" clause continuously on the political agenda. 
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Since a constitutional amendment requires a two-thirds majority in both houses 
of the Diet, conservative governments, which are intent on revision, have con- 
sidered changing the election system in order to reduce the number of seats 
held by the opposition. A favorite plan has been to replace the present plural- 
member district with an Anglo-American type of single-member constituency. 
Thus the reapportionment of seats has become coupled with a proposal to change 
to another kind of electoral system. When the government introduced a bill late 
in 1955 along these lines, it became evident that the result would be an attempt 
at gerrymandering so designed to facilitate the reelection of every conservative 
member. This not only aroused the wrath of the Socialist opposition, but also 
the anger of the public; and eventually the government was forced to shelve the 
bill in the upper house. It would appear that reapportionment would be difficult 
even if it were not linked with the proposal to shift to a single-member district. 


One way to increase the metropolitan-urban representation proportionately 
to the rural areas and still satisfy the rural representatives would be to increase 
the size of the House of Representatives from its present size of 467 to about 
650 or 700 members. The size of the present Diet building rules out any such 
increase; moreover, an expansion on this order of magnitude would probably put 
an end to the Diet as a debating body. The alternative--reducing the number of 
rural representatives--would not only arouse opposition among imcumbents, but 
would also threaten the conservative governments with political suicide, since, 
as will be shown later, the rural areas form the strongholds of conservative 
strength. 


Thus, to summarize, there were significant differences in representa- 
tion between the urban and rural districts. Rural overrepresentation to an in- 
creasing degree appeared to be a persistent feature of the Japanese scene, at 
least for the time being. However, it should also be emphasized that both rural 
overrepresentation and the fact that some governments manage to hold power by 
the use of rather "unnatural" election systems are not unique to Japan but are 
also found in some democratic regimes. 


Il. Party Support 
A. 


Many observers have commented on the differences in party preference 
between city dwellers and rural inhabitants in postwar Japan. It is a common- 
place that the Socialists and Communists find relatively more supporters in the 
industrialized cities, while the conservative party collects more votes in farm 
communities. 


In seeking to determine, by means of statistical analyses, the extent to 
which the electorate divides itself along party lines, it is necessary to make 
certain assumptions. Registration in Japan does not require the registrant to 
declare his party preference, and when he gets to the polls, he does not have the 
opportunity to vote for a "party ticket.'' Rather, as previously mentioned, he 
votes for a particular candidate, who is usually affiliated with one party or 
another. Hence the only way to measure party support is to take the total votes 
garnered by candidates of various parties, with the understanding that for some 
voters, at least, the act of voting may have been divorced from the idea of 
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indicating party preference. With this caveat in mind, we may proceed to 


analyses of the support shown for the conservative bloc, the Socialist party, the 
Communist party, independents, and minor parties. 


1. The Conservative Bloc 


In all 6 elections between 1947 and 1958, statistically significant differ- 
ences were observed in conservative party preferences among metropolitan, 
urban, semi-rural, and rural districts. With a few exceptions, the degree of 
support for the conservative parties was inversely related to the degree of 
urbanization. Specifically, support for the conservative bloc ranged between 
4 and 5 out of every 10 voters in the metropolitan districts, and a little over 6 
out of every 10 in the rural areas. 


When the 4 sample groups were compared with each other, significant 
differences were registered in all 6 elections between the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, on the one hand, and the rural districts, on the other. Significant dif- 
ferences were also found between the metropolitan and semi-rural areas, 
starting with the October, 1952 election, and extending through the May, 1958 
election. 


Since, as will be seen later, the number of candidates who ran on the 
conservative ticket did not show any significant differences among the 4 locali- 
ties except in the 1947 election, when there were significantly more candidates 
in the metropolitan areas than in the rural areas, the urban-rural differences 
in the preference shown for conservatives should be regarded as being even 
more marked than it appears. 


2. The Socialists 


When the votes cast for the Socialists were subjected to statistical tests, 
it became evident that the degree of support they enjoyed in the big cities was 
significantly greater than the rural support. There was also a somewhat excep- 
tional finding, namely that in the October, 1952 election the Socialists were 
significantly stronger in the 3-member than in the 5-member district. In all 
of the other tests for party support, the number of members being elected from 
a district seemed to make no difference; and there is no obvious explanation as 
to why in this one election the tests should show a positive result. 


Except for 1949 when the Socialists reached a low point in their popu- 
larity, they have been getting the support of about 4 out of every 10 voters in the 
metropolitan districts in contrast to between 2 and 3 out of 10 in the rural areas. 
The metropolitan-rural difference was statistically significant for all elections 
except 1949. 


As will be seen later, Socialist candidates were usually more numerous 
in the metropolitan-urban districts (significantly so in April, 1953 and after); 
and it seems to us that the number of candidates and votes given them have a 
rather complicated cause-and-effect relationship, that is to say, they get fewer 
votes in the rural areas and endorse fewer candidates in the countryside, and 
since they limit the number of candidates in the rural areas, they get fewer votes. 
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3. The Communists 


As in the case of the Socialists, relatively more city dwellers than rural 
residents showed preference for the Communists. In 1949 when the Communists, 
partly at the expense of the Socialists, managed to get a record-breaking vote, 
just under 1 out of 5 individuals voted Communist in the metropolitan districts, 
while about 1 out of 12 did the same in both the semi-rural and rural areas. In 
other elections, the Communist vote fluctuated between 1 out of every 16 and 
1 out of every 12 in metropolitan districts, and between 1 out of 50 and 1 out of 
25 in the semi-rural and rural areas. 


The Communist vote in the metropolitan districts was significantly 
higher than in the semi-rural areas in all 6 elections, and higher than in the 
rural districts in all elections, except February, 1955. In short, the Commu- 
nists are obviously predominantly metropolitan based. 


Usually the Communists try to have one candidate (and never more than 
one) in every election district. So, in this case, there is no problem connected 
with measuring party support by combining votes given several candidates run- 
ning under the same party label. Moreover, since many of the candidates are 
party officials who are socially unknown, there is relatively little attraction 
exerted by Communist candidates as "personalities.'' The only problem left is 
that we can never be sure by this analysis how many of the popular votes cast 
for them represent a positive preference for ''Communism, "' and how many 
represent a negative expression of popular discontent. 


4. Minor Parties 


The situation with respect to the minor parties was as follows: Signifi- 
cant differences were found among the 4 groups comprising the metropolitan- 
rural spectrum in 2 elections--1947 and 1949. In these two elections, when the 
vote for minor parties came to about 18 percent, the largest number of votes 
for candidates affiliated with these parties was cast in the semi-rural areas. 
In the 1949 election, the urban vote for minor parties was significantly higher 
than the vote in the metropolitan areas, the semi-rural vote for them was also 
significantly higher than the metropolitan vote. Likewise the rural vote was 
higher than the metropolitan vote, and the semi-rural vote was significantly 
higher than the urban vote. No tests were made for the April, 1953 election, 
and the May, 1958 election results were only partially tested. There were no 
significant differences in the October, 1952 and February, 1955 elections. 


In the April, 1947 election, significantly more candidates affiliated with 
minor parties ran in the metropolitan districts, but they were not particularly 
successful. They got most support in the semi-rural districts in 1947 and again 
in 1949. This derives from the fact that among the minor parties there was one 
relatively large party, the National Cooperative party, plus a number of small 
parties which endorsed only one or two candidates. Until it was absorbed by the 
conservatives in April, 1950, the National Cooperative party appealed to those 
who hoped for a "'middle of the road" policy, and its candidates were able to win 
some support in the districts in which they ran. At least in our samples, the 
presence of the National Cooperative party accounts for the relatively high de- 
gree of support shown minor party candidates in 1947 and 1949 in the semi-rural 
areas and the abrupt change in 1950. 
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5. The Independents 


The votes collected by independent candidates varied rather widely from 
election to election and from district to district, in contrast to the conservative, 
Socialist, and Communist parties, which appear to have a more stabilized fol- 
lowing. No consistent pattern emerged in the independent vote; for example in 
1949 the highest vote came from the urban districts with almost 11 percent, 
while in the following election in 1952 the highest percentage was registered in 
the rural districts with a little over 8 percent, and soon. Detailed statistical 
tests indicated that no significant urban-rural differences could be found in any 
of the 6 elections studied. 


Independent candidates were usually more numerous in the metropolitan 
districts (significantly so in 4 elections). But contrary to whatever hopes these 
candidates may have had, voters seemed not to have responded in the same 
way, probably because urban voters are more party minded. 


B. 


Since the ultimate purpose of political parties is to win public office for 
their active adherents, the degree of support which parties are able to elicit 
among the electorate is, in a sense, only a means to anend. In the final 
analysis, the important objective is to win the House of Representatives in 
order to form the government. 


In the electoral competitions, most parties endorse many candidates in 
the knowledge that not all of them will be successful. There are two ways to 
judge the rate of their success. One is to compare the number of winners with 
the total number of candidates. The other is to take the ratio of those who are 
elected to the total number of seats being filled in each electoral district. 


Our study showed that in the 1947 election, and again in the 1958 elec- 
tion, there were significant urban-rural differences in the percentage of suc- 
cessful candidates. In 1947 just under 1 out of 5 candidates was ele-:ted in the 
metropolitan districts, while 1 out of 3 was returned from the rural areas. The 
metropolitan percentage was also significantly lower than the urban, semi-rural, 
and rural percentages. In the 1958 election, the metropolitan percentage was 
significantly lower than the rural average, but not lower than the urban and 
semi-rural percentages. There were no urban-rural differences in the other 
elections. 


In the 1947 election the large number of candidates in the metropolitan 
districts was caused, in terms of political parties, mainly by the conservatives, 
minor parties, and independents in the sense that these parties had significantly 
more candidates in the big cities. In the 1958 election, it was caused by the 
Socialists, and especially by the independents. Why the independents were so 
eager to run in areas where they were not likely to get votes is a question which 
will be discussed later. 


The other aspect of the large number of metropolitan candidates in the 
1947 election was the presence of numerous "one-time" candidates. In that elec- 
tion a disproportionately large number of individuals sought office for the first 
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time, were defeated, and never tried again in subsequent elections. Of the 114 
"one-time" candidates, 54 came from the metropolitan districts, a ratio which 
is statistically significant. 


In transforming votes into parliamentary seats, some parties achieve 


this more efficiently than others. In the following sections, the performance of 
the major parties, the minor parties, and independents will be discussed. 


1. The Conservative Bloc Candidates 


The conservatives, of course, have always endorsed the largest number 
of candidates. It is interesting that except for the 1947 election, there were no 
significant differences in the distribution of conservative candidates among the 
4 groups in our sample. In 1947, however, the conservatives endorsed a dis- 
proportionately large number in the metropolitan districts, with the result that 
in this election there were significant differences between the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, on the one hand, and the rural districts, on the other. 


Also when we consider how efficiently the "input'' of conservative candi- 
dates was transformed into the ''output"' of Diet members, we find that there 
were no Significant differences among the 4 localities except in 1947 and 1949. 
As stated above, the number of conservative candidates was not significantly 
different except in 1947. On the other hand, in terms of votes, there were al- 
ways significant urban-rural differences. The discrepancy here can be partly 
accounted for by the very nature of our statistical tests. The loss of efficiency, 
however, seems to be derived also from the existence of few but strong Socialist 
candidates, with the result that the conservative candidates end up as runners- 
up. 


Now we turn to a more detailed analysis of the conservative vote. Prob- 
ably because the conservatives ran relatively more candidates in the metropoli- 
tan districts in 1947, the proportion of successful candidates in these districts 
was low. Indeed in two elections, 1947 and again in 1949, the conservatives 
were significantly more successful in the rural areas. In 1947 6 out of 10 can- 
didates from the rural districts won seats, while only 1 out of 4 were success- 
ful in the metropolitan districts. There was also a significant difference be- 
tween the semi-rural areas, where about 3 out of 10 were elected, and the rural 
areas in that election. In the following election in 1949, the metropolitan dis- 
tricts again had a significantly lower rate of elected candidates than the rural 
districts. No significant differences, of course, could be established for the 
other elections. 


A slightly different picture emerged when the number of successful con- 
servative candidates was compared to the total number of seats (teiin). When 
this comparison was made, significant urban-rural differences turned up in the 
1947, 1949, 1955, and 1958 elections. As would be expected from our previous 
discussions, conservative candidates were more successful in the rural elec- 
toral districts in our sample. 


Specifically, in 1947 significant differences were found in the proportion 
of successful candidates to the number of seats between the semi-rural and 
rural districts. The percentage of successful conservative candidates in the 
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rural districts was even higher in the 1949 election when 20 out of 24 seats were 
captured by conservative candidates. In this election significant differences 
were found between metropolitan and rural, between urban and rural, and be- 
tween semi-rural and rural. In short, the spread between the two extremes, 
the metropolitan and rural, was rather marked in this election. 


In both the 1955 and 1958 elections, conservative candidates in the semi- 
rural districts captured most seats. Significant differences could be established 
between the metropolitan districts, which returned enough candidates to fill 
about one-half of the seats, and the semi-rural areas, which filled 2 out:of 3 
seats in 1955, and 7 out of 10 in 1958. 


Thus, in the case of the conservatives, we find that the final output of 
Diet members, that is, the relation of successful conservative candidates to the 
number of seats available is more in line with the voting trend than the ratio of 
successful conservative candidates to the total number of conservative candi- 
dates running in the election. This difference is mainly derived from the very 
nature of the statistical tests, because in the case of the ratio of winning candi- 
dates to the number of seats available, the within-group variance decreases. 


2. Socialist Candidates 


Like the conservatives, the Socialists put up about the same number of 
candidates in all the districts in our sample in 3 elections, 1947, 1949, and 
1952. But for the following 3 elections, 1953, 1955, and 1958, there were local 
differences. In the April, 1953 election, there were significantly more Socialist 
candidates in the metropolitan areas than in the rural districts; and in the 
February, 1955 election, there were significantly more candidates in the metro- 
politan districts than in the semi-rural, and also more in the urban districts 
than in the semi-rural. In the May, 1958 election, again there were signifi- 
cantly more candidates in the metropolitan districts than in the rural districts. 


While the Socialists have run more candidates in the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, at least in the more recent elections, they have also managed to do better 
in the big cities, for the proportion of successful candidates in relation to the 
number of Socialist candidates seems to be roughly equal in all districts sampled 
in all elections except the one held in 1949, when the Socialists had one of their 
most unsuccessful eleciion experiences. At that time there was a significant 
difference between the metropolitan rate of one out of two candidates being 
elected, and the semi-rural rate, where only 1 out of 9 was returned. 


As in the case of the conservatives, more pronounced urban-rural dif- 
ferences emerged when the number of successful candidates was compared to 
the total number of seats. Whereas in the case of the conservative bloc, the 
highest percentage of seats captured was found either in the rural or semi-rural 
constituencies, the Socialists, as already indicated, were generally strongest 
in the metropolitan districts. There were significant urban-rural differences in 
the 1949, 1952, 1953, and 1958 elections. 


In 1949 the metropolitan rate of 1 out of 4 seats was significantly higher 
than the semi-rural rate of 1 out of 24 seats. In 1952 there were significant 
differences between the metropolitan areas and the semi-rural, and between the 
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metropolitan and rural. In short, in this election the Socialists were conspicu- 
ously successful in the metropolitan districts. Also in the 1953 election, there 
were Significant differences between the metropolitan and rural districts. 


In 1958 the Socialists continued to be more successful in the metropoli- 
tan districts. The metropolitan rate of captured seats was significantly higher 
than the rate in the semi-rural and rural districts. 


As already seen, the voting support shown the Socialists was marked by 
significant local differences. Although the Socialist candidates also showed dif- 
ferences in the 3 most recent elections, the efficiency with which they trans- 
formed candidates into Diet members was clearly uniform, thus their final out- 
put was fairly in line with the voting trend. 


During 3 elections, 1952, 1953, and 1955, the Socialists were split into 
Right-wing and Left-wing Socialist parties. Statistical tests on the performance 
of Right-wing and Left-wing Socialist candidates in these 3 elections produced 
the following results. 


In all 3 elections there were significant urban-rural differences in the 
number of Right-wing Socialist candidates. In 1952, there were significantly 
more Right-wing candidates in both the metropolitan and urban districts than in 
the semi-rural. In the 1955 election, the number of candidates in the metro- 
politan districts was again significantly larger than in the semi-rural districts. 


In 1952 the Right-wing Socialists not only endorsed more candidates in 
the metropolitan districts but also managed to get more of them elected, for a 
significantly higher percentage of Right-wing Socialists were returned from 


these districts. Nine out of 10 candidates were elected in the metropolitan 
areas, whereas none of the 4 who ran in the semi-rural districts succeeded. 
No significant differences could be detected for the 1953 and 1955 elections. 


The ratio of successful Right-wing candidates to the number of seats was 
also significantly higher in the metropolitan districts in 1952 and in the urban 
districts in 1955. In 1952 significant differences were registered between the 
metropolitan and semi-rural areas, and the urban and semi-rural areas. In the 
1955 election, the only difference that could be detected was between the urban 
districts, where one-third of the seats was captured by Right-wing candidates, 
and the semi-rural districts where about one-tenth of the seats were won by 
those endorsed by the Right-wing Socialist party. 


There is a notion in Japan that within the Socialist party the Right-wing 
politicians get more support from small tradesmen and farmers, who are found 
in the semi-rural and rural areas, than from city workers. But so far as our 
samples are concerned, the Right-wing Socialists are based more on the metro- 
politan-urban areas. It is in these areas that they put up more candidates, get 
a larger proportion of their candidates elected, and secure a higher ratio of the 
seats being contested. There may be many reasons, but one is that many of the 
Right-wing politicians are the ''old guards" of unionism based on the big cities. 
There they can maintain their prestige and at the same time find support in the 
small shops. 
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In contrast to the Right-wing Socialists who tended to be more successful 
in the metropolitan districts, the Left-wing Socialists did not receive greater 
support in any one area. Statistical tests showed that there were no significant 
urban-rural differences in the number of Left-wing Socialist candidates except 
in the April, 1953 elections. Similarly there were no significant differences in 
either the proportion of successful candidates to the total number of Left-wing 
candidates, or in the ratio of successful candidates to the total number of seats. 
In other words, Left-wing Socialist candidates performed in a rather uniform 
fashion, which is at variance with the popular notion that they are more de- 
pendent on the support of organized labor in the big cities than are their Right- 
wing counterparts. 


3. Communist Candidates 


The Communist party has generally adopted the policy of putting up one 
candidate in every electoral district; hence it is not surprising that there were 
no urban-rural differences in the number of candidates endorsed except in the 
February, 1955 election. In this election, the Communists ran significantly 
more candidates in the metropolitan districts than in both the urban and rural 
districts. 


Since the size of the districts vary between 3 and 5 members, the Com- 
munist party should have run proportionately more candidates in the larger dis- 
tricts; but instead they generally ran one in each district irrespective of size. 
When the size of the districts was made mathematically equal by assigning 
weights, it resulted in the Communist candidates becoming significantly more 
numerous in the 3-member districts than in the 4-member and 5-member dis- 
tricts in the 1947, 1949, and 1958 elections. Also when these weights were ap- 
plied, the metropolitan district became significantly larger than the urban dis- 
tricts (and not the rural) in 1955. 


As for the performance of Communist candidates, urban-rural differ- 
ences in the degree of success they enjoyed appear to be significant only in the 
1949 election. In that election when Communist popularity reached its peak, 

6 out of 6 Communist candidates were elected in the metropolitan districts, 
while only 1 out of 6 were successful in both the semi-rural and rural districts. 
Similarly, significant differences were detected in 1949 with reference to the 
proportion of seats won by Communist candidates. Here again Communist 
strength in the metropolitan districts was pronounced, for they captured one- 
fourth of the seats. Communist success in the metropolitan districts was 
significantly higher than the level of their performance in the semi-rural and 
rural districts. 


Because of the small number of successful Communist candidates no 
tests were made for the 1952, 1953, and 1955 elections. 


As already indicated, there were significant urban-rural differences in 
the votes gained by the Communists. But since the Communist candidates were 
so uniformly unsuccessful in getting elected, it was impossible to detect the 
corresponding differences in the candidates’ performance except in the 1949 
election in which the Communists reached their peak strength. 
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Candidates sponsored by the various minor parties were not concentrated 
in any of the 4 sample groups, except in the April, 1947 election. In this elec- 
tion, there were a significantly large number of minor party candidates seeking 
seats in the metropolitan districts. Indeed, the number in the metropolitan 
areas was significantly larger than the number in the other 3 groups of dis- 
tricts. 


On the other hand, winning candidates running under the auspices of 
minor parties were concentrated in the semi-rural districts in the 1947 elec- 
tion. In that year, the semi-rural sample had 12 minor party candidates of 
which 6 were elected. There were no successful candidates in the other dis- 
tricts. 


It should also be pointed out that in 1947 the number of successful minor 
party candidates was significantly higher in the 3-, and 4-member districts 
than in the 5-member districts. 


An analysis of the ratio of successful minor party candidates to the 
number of seats revealed significant urban-rural differences in 1947. In this 
election, minor party candidates scored most heavily in the semi-rural dis- 
tricts. No tests were run on the 1953, 1955, and 1958 elections because of the 
paucity of minor party candidates. Finally, as in the case of the proportion of 
successful candidates to the total number of minor party candidates, those from 
4-member districts were significantly more successful. 


In case of the minor parties, the voting trend and the candidates' per- 
formance are fairly consistent. The discrepancy between the voting trend and 
the candidates' performance, on the one hand, and the number of candidates, 
on the other, is to be explained, in our samples at least, by the existence of one 
large minor party, the National Cooperative party. This party put several strong 
candidates in the 3- and 4-member semi-rural districts in 1947 and 1949, and 
they all fared well. Hence there were both significant "local" and "institutional'' 
differences. 


5. Independent Candidates 


There were significant urban-rural differences in the number of inde- 
pendent candidates in 4 out of the 6 elections: 1947, 1949, 1955, and 1958. In 
1947, the metropolitan districts had significantly more candidates than the 
urban districts. In the following election in 1949, and again in 1955, the num- 
ber of independent candidates in the metropolitan districts was significantly 
larger than in both the semi-rural and rural areas. The most pronounced con- 
centration in the big city districts occurred in 1958 when the number in the 
metropolitan districts was significantly larger than all of the other three. In- 
cidentally, in the February, 1955 election the number of independents running 
in 3-member districts was significantly lower than the number in 5-member 
districts. 


Why were so many candidates eager to run in the big cities where the 
voters are most party-minded and the chances of being elected seemed to be 
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rather slim? One reason is that in big cities there is a bigger reserve army of 
potential candidates who will run in spite of their rather meager background. 
Second, many of them cannot be absorbed by the major parties. Third, it is not 
easy to run in the semi-rural and rural areas where the personal machines of 
many party-endorsed candidates are rather firmly rooted. Fourth, the high 
population density in the cities may make it possible to hold an illusion about a 
candidate's vote-getting ability. Finally, the act of running in a general election 
could involve other social, albeit secondary, gains. 


An analysis of successful independent candidates revealed that significant 
urban-rural differences existed in the 1947, 1953, and 1958 elections. Also in 
both the 1947 and 1958 elections, there were significant differences among the 
3-member, 4-member, and 5-member districts. Specifically, in 1947, the 
proportion of independent candidates who won seats was significantly higher in 
the 3-member districts than in both the 4-member and 5-member districts. In 
1958, the 3-member districts were higher than the 5-member districts. 


In the 1947 election, 2 out of 5 independents won in the urban districts, 
whereas independents in other areas were conspicuously unsuccessful. Inde- 
pendent candidates in the 1953 election were most successful in the rural dis- 
tricts where 2 out of 3 won, and somewhat less successful in the urban districts 
where 1 out of 5 were elected. No independent was able to win in either the 
metropolitan or semi-rural districts. In the 1958 election, rural candidates 
again were more successful. One out of 5 was elected in this group, and there 
were no successful candidates in the other 3 groups. 


A comparison of the number of successful independents with the number 
of seats being contested indicated that statistically significant urban-rural dif- 
ferences were found only in the 1952 election. In this election, 17 percent of 
the seats were won by independent candidates in the urban group, and a little 
more than 8 percent in the rural group of districts. Neither the metropolitan 
nor semi-rural areas elected independent candidates. No tests were made for 
the 1947, 1953, 1955, and 1958 elections because there were only a few success- 
ful independent candidates. Incidentally, in the 1952 election there were also 
significant differences among the 3-member, 4-member, and 5-member dis- 
tricts. 


The performance of independent candidates was fairly in line with the 
voting trend, and clearly at variance with the number of candidates. Moreover, 
the candidates did not perform in a consistent way. This stems from the fact 
that among independent candidates there were only a few who had the support of 
some organization. Thus they appeared in various places without any consistent 
pattern. This is also the reason that there were differences among the 3-, 4-, 
and 5-member districts. 


Once elected, independents were usually absorbed by one of the major 
parties to the mutual advantage of both sides. Except for one member elected 
in 1958, on whom no information is available, all successful independents in our 
sample were absorbed: 5 during the following session by the conservatives, 2 
after 2 successful elections by the conservatives, and 1 during the following 
session by the Socialists. Their incorporation into one of the major parties, 
however, did not necessarily assure them of continued success in their political 
careers. 
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The major implications of our statistical findings in terms of the two- 
party system may be summarized as follows: 


The conservatives run candidates fairly evenly throughout the country, 
but those in rural constituencies get relatively more votes, and hence more 
rural representatives are returned. Out of the 117 electoral districts, which 
comprise the total, about 80 percent are rural and semi-rural districts. The 
result is that the conservatives are able to form the government by themselves 
and on a continuing basis. 


The Socialists, on the other hand, manage to get their candidates elected 
throughout the country on a more or less uniform basis. However, since they 
endorse many more candidates in the metropolitan and urban areas, in absolute 
numbers Socialist representatives are more concentrated in the cities. Be- 
cause city electoral districts are outnumbered by rural districts, the Socialists 
so far have been relegated to an opposition party barely holding one-third of the 
seats in the lower house. It might be said in closing that the foregoing conclu- 
sions based on statistical evidence are more or less consistent with observations 
made by political commentators. 
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LABOR AND AGRARIAN DISPUTES IN JAPAN 
FOLLOWING WORLD WAR I 


George O. Totten 
Boston University 


This paper examines a phenomenon seldom given sufficient attention when 
either urban-rural relations or the processes of modernization are discussed in 
connection with a non-Western industrializing society. Yet, wherever indus- 
trialization takes place, it is accompanied by labor and land problems. Indus- 
trialization requires the creation of a labor force. This can be recruited from 
people who were formerly engaged in agriculture or in various crafts. The new 
relationship to machinery and the more minute division of labor cause social 
dislocations. But the main problems arise from the insecurities of employment 
that accompany business fluctuations. Resistance of the worker toward these 
sudden changes in his margin of livelihood results in disharmony with manage- 
ment and the outbreak of labor disputes. Industrialization also transforms re- 
lationships between tenant farmers and landlords, inasmuch as more acute 
economic pressures tend to dissolve the traditional paternalistic attitudes and 
thus induce tenants to seek new guarantees of security in law and through the 
ownership of land, 


In Japan these two problems were already clearly discernible by the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. They were results of the Meiji leaders' at- 
tempt to remake Japan into a modern state, but they did not become acute until 
the economic opportunities opened by the First World War strained the Japanese 
economy to its limit. The first postwar decade saw such startling social 
changes that some observers from widely differing political positions were con- 
vinced that possibilities for revolution existed in Japan. During the following 
decade, however, such possibilities seemed to vanish, as political reaction set 
in and what were believed to be traditional values were re-emphasized, This 
study is focused on the first postwar decade, roughly from 1918 to 1928, because 
it seems to represent a certain phase in the modernization of Japan. It begins 
with an industrial spurt, followed by a small depression, a small boom, and 
closes just as the world depression is about to descend. Foreign or cosmopoli- 
tan ideas of conflicting casts, such as liberalism, democracy, anarchism, 
socialism, and communism spread in almost reverse ratio to industrial pros- 
perity in the 1920's and succumbed to nationalistic and rightist trends in the war 
booms after 1931 and 1937, despite the underlying agricultural depression and a 
shift to heavy industry at the expense of the production of consumer goods. 


Much has yet to be done in studying the relationships between the labor 
and agrarian movements to discover what light they might throw on the way 
urban-rural relations have affected modernization in Japan. In this paper, the 
role of disputes has been singled out for speciai attention. This was considered 
a good point of departure for a larger study because these disputes are the 
manifestations of less easily discernible underlying social dislocations and 
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because they are somewhat amenable to a statistical approach. It was felt, 
furthermore, that, during the period to be considered, disputes must have 
hastened the process of modernization, as they were largely directed against a 
status quo characterized by many traditional elements. 


Specifically, the ideology associated with both labor and agrarian dis- 
putes and the attention given them by the press indicate that both participants 
and observers were aware that the strikers were engaged in behavior that de- 
parted from traditional patterns and that this had implications for the rest of 
society. In struggling for union recognition, workers and tenant farmers were 
attempting to establish a new kind of relationship between themselves and the 
employers or landlords. During a dispute, the time-honored obsequiousness of 
the employees or tenants often disappeared. The necessity of attaining solidarity 
in the ranks of the workers or tenant farmers often gave women the chance to 
play roles that drew respect and elevated their status in the eyes of the men. It 
was thus not only from foreign influence that political, economic, and social 
equality for women figured among the demands of the social democratic as well 
as Communist-influenced proletarian parties, when they were organized on a 
mass basis in 1925 and after. In any case, disputes provided both those who 
favored social change and those who feared it, dramatic indications of its possi- 
bilities. Hightened social awareness must be counted as an important aspect of 
modernization. 


The outbreak of labor disputes in urban areas also led to a greater con- 
sciousness of similarity of situation and interest with the working classes in the 
more advanced countries of Europe and America. Therefore, it was only natural 
for the Japanese laborers and their leaders to copy techniques and ideology from 


abroad. This in turn hastened change in the direction of greater similarity with 
the more modernized nations. 


The tenant farmers, on the other hand, were far less affected by any 
feeling of similarity with farmers in the West. Their methods of production 
were so different and their forms of tenancy so peculiar to Japan that they could 
feel little identification with peasants abroad. Nevertheless, they were influ- 
enced second-hand, so to speak, from their city cousins, the workers. For, 
while urban-rural differences were great, certain analogies could be drawn be- 
tween workers' disputes with employers and tenant farmers' disputes with land- 
lords. 


The developed means of communication in post-World War I Japan 
hastened the spread of such analogies. The consequent increased acceptance of 
outside moral and physical help--foreign in the case of city workers and urban 
Japanese in the case of tenant farmers--tended to widen horizons and reduce 
urban-rural differences. Thus, farmers in areas close to urban workers' move- 
ments were more affected by them than were tenant farmers in outlying dis- 
tricts. 


Consequently, the three main ideas that will be examined in this study 
are (1) that the labor movement in Japan helped bring into being the agrarian 
movement; (2) that cooperation and interaction developed between them, and 
(3) that the degree of activity of these two movements correlated with the degree 
of industrial development on a geographical basis. 
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While it was not possible, for the purposes of this study, to examine 
original sources at first hand or conduct any on-the-spot investigations, the 
available secondary histories of the labor and agrarian movements were ex- 
amined and checked against available relevant government and semi-official 
statistics on labor and agrarian disputes. Aside from the obvious drawbacks of 
using secondary materials, the Japanese accounts also tended to be cut on the 
Marxist bias, but an attempt to take account of resultant interpretations has 
been made. Even the statistics, moreover, leave much to be desired from the 
point of view of efficiency and reliability, judging by the highest standards of 
today. Nevertheless, they surely ranked as the best in Asia at the time on both 
counts. Finally, due to space limitations, detailed materials from three case 
studies made in connection with research for this paper have been omitted. One 
dealt with an urban labor dispute, one a rural agrarian dispute and the thirda 
labor dispute in a rural setting. 1 Nevertheless these studies have given the 
author added confidence in making the above generalizations. Since the case 
studies are omitted, this paper is divided into only two main sections. The 
first part deals with the historical setting in which the dispute patterns arose 
in the decade after the First World War in Japan and the second part with the 
relevant inferences from the available statistics. 


I. Historical Background 


a. The Labor Movement 


The early stirrings of a labor movement in Japan occurred in what has 
been called the "first industrial revolution’ which spanned the period just before, 
after, and between the wars with China (1894-95) and Russia (1904-05). 


The number of workers in Japanese industry in 1892 totalled only some 
294,000, but by 1897 they had jumped to 440,000. The war itself had decreased 
the available goods while taxes had been raised, with the result that inflation 
caused great difficulties for the workers. A number of wage struggles occurred. 
In the latter half of 1897, 302 disputes involving 3, 517 persons took place and in 
1898, 413 disputes, involving 6, 292 persons. Most of these disputes were spon- 
taneous attempts to resist wage cuts and other arbitrary actions on the part of 
employers and such "'organization"' as developed melted away with whatever 
"resolution" there was to the dispute. 2 


The first of these was the Kawasaki Dockyard Strike of 1921 in Kobe, the 
second the Fuseishi Tenant Farmer Dispute of 1924 in Kagawa Prefec- 
ture, and the third the Noda Soy Sauce Company Strike of 1927-1928. 
These case studies may be published separately at a later date. 


For confirmation of these statistics and for further details of the follow- 
ing account, see Kyochokai (Harmonization Society), editors, Saikin no 

Shakai Undo (Recent Social Movements), Toky6, 1929, Suehiro Izutard, 
Nihon R6d6 Kumiai Undd Shi (A History of the Japanese Labor Union 
Movement), Tokyo, 1950, and Kishimoto Eitard, Nihon ROdo Undo Shi 
(A History of the Japanese Labor Movement), Tokyo, 1950. 
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The Japanese labor movement began as an attempt to bring some order 
into this spontaneous action on the part of the workers. Significantly, the ideas 
and techniques of trade union action were directly imported from the United 
States where industrialization had long since brought about the "impersonaliza- 
tion" of social relations that is associated with modernization. In 1897 the 
Shokko Giyukai (Workmen Volunteers) was established in Tokyo by some of its 
members who had originally set it up in San Francisco in 1890. The Volunteers 
soon turned it into the Association for the Formation of Labor Unions (Rodo 
Kumiai Kiseikai) and this succeeded in organizing the Ironworkers' and other 
unions. Actually the Ironworkers' Union with over a thousand members was 
the first trade union in Japan whose constitution and bylaws were modeled on 
those of American unions. The union members elected Katayama Sen as their 
secretary and under his editorship published the Rodo Sekai (Labor World), in 
effect the sole organ of the Japanese labor movement at that time. In 1898 the 
engineers and firemen of the Japan Railway Company demanded better treat- 
ment, won their demands by threatening to strike, and then formed the Society 
to Correct Abuses (Kyoseikai). At about the same time over a hundred workers 
at the Fukagawa Printing Company formed a union. Through the efforts of 
Katayama and others, labor organizations developed in an orderly fashion. By 
1900 the Ironworkers' Union had over 54,000 members. 


The labor movement, though small, and limited to the somewhat skilled 
and better-off workers, proceeded without great difficulties until the promulga- 
tion of the Peace Police Law (Chian Keisatsu Ho) of March 1900. Article 17 of 
this law forbade organized action on the part of workers on the basis that it 
would constitute a disturbance of the public peace. Nevertheless, in the follow- 
ing year the railroad men's Society to Correct Abuses gave support to the hand- 


ful of "socialist intellecturals" (such as Katayama Sen, Abe Isoo, and Kotoku 
Shusui) to form the Social Democratic Party (Shakai Minshuto) on May 22, 1901, 
which was banned by the government as soon as its inauguration was announced. 
The Ito government was giving little rein to freedom of thought, but even if the 
party had been allowed to continue in existence, it is doubtful whether it could 
have found any extensive social base on which to grow. The young intellectuals 
who were attracted by the appeal of the party were for the most part the sons of 
families well enough off to provide them with costly educational opportunities. 3 
Their economic background was only too likely to modify their views once they 
embarked on their careers and assumed their responsibilities in the family 
structure. The industrial labor force was still infinitesimal. Nevertheless, it 
was lodged in a key position in the process of industrial development. The gov- 
ernment appeared to be aware of this and consequently took stronger measures 
against the incipient trade union movement than against the radical intellectuals. 
By the end of the year the Society to Correct Abuses had to suspend its activities 
and the small organized labor movement was brought to a standstill. 


The next significant development, hardly noticed at the time, was the 
formation in 1912 of the Friendly Society (Yuaikai), headed by Suzuki Bunji, a 
Tokyo Imperial University graduate profoundly affected by Western thought. In 
the beginning it was organized by ''do-gooders" as a mutual aid society for 


This is evidenced by the advertisements for tennis rackets and gramo- 
phones in Katayama's journal, Rodo Sekai (Labor World). 
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workers, its name a conscious translation of the British Friendly Societies, 
though without using them as exact models. With the industrial boom created by 
World War I, great changes took place that almost willy-nilly propelled the 
Friendly Society into becoming the Japan General Federation of Labor (Nihon 
Rodo Sodomei), even though unions as such were not strictly legal. 


The educational system was producing intellectuals from lower income 
brackets who were willing to find careers in the labor movement and a basis for 
such a movement had come into being as a result of the war. The number of 
factory workers increased from 854, 000 in 1914 to 1, 777,000 by 1919. Heavy 
industry grew and the movement of workers into large factories increased in 
tempo. The percentage of workers in metal, machines and chemical industries 
increased from 13.6 in 1909 to 24.2 in 1919. In the same period, the percent- 
age of the labor force working in factories which employed over a hundred 
workers rose from 43.5 to 55.6. In addition, the number of city workers avail- 
able for permanent employment expanded sharply in comparison with the tradi- 
tional type of transient laborers who worked away from their village homes only 
temporarily. 


The war-produced rise in prices, the work speed-ups and the influence 
of world events such as the Russion Revolution, were factors which at this time 
drove labor to greater activity and self-awareness. The Rice Riots of 1918 were 
indicative of deep unrest, and in this setting labor's demands for higher wages 
became more frequent; in 1918 there were 417 disputes in which 66, 457 workers 
were involved; in 1919, 497 disputes involving 63,137 workers. Though still 
technically illegal, the full weight of police authority did not come down on the 
unions which grew in number from a scant 40 in 1911 to 107 in 1918, 187 in 1919 
and 273 in 1920. By 1918 the Friendly Society was openly a trade union federa- 
tion reporting 30,000 members organized in 120 locals. In 1919 it changed its 
name to the Friendly Society's Greater Japan General Federation of Labor and 
in 1921 it dropped the first three words in order to get rid of the last vestige of 
the "'do-good" period. It thus posed militantly before the world as the Japan 
General Federation of Labor (Nihon Rodo Sodomei). 


Both the labor movement and government policy were influence increas- 
ingly during these years by the International Labor Organization (ILO) which 
Japan had joined in 1919 as was expected of a founding member of the League of 
Nations. In the beginning, however, the Japanese government argued that most 
international standards could not be applied immediately in Japan and it con- 
trolled not only the government delegates but also the employer and so-called 
labor delegates. It was not until just before the Fifth Labor Conference to be 
held in Geneva in the summer of 1924 that the Japanese government allowed the 
larger independent labor organizations to participate in an election for labor 
delegates. The General Federation's candidate, Suzuku Bunji, won this election 
as the first genuinely independent labor leader to represent Japanese workers 
at the Conference. The stimulus of organizing for international representation 
was ranked high among the factors that accounted for the fact that the number of 
persons organized in trade unions almost doubled in 1923. It rose from some 
126, 000 to 228,000, although a part of this consisted in "unions" organized by 
the government in army and navy arsenals for the express purpose of counter- 
balancing the independent unions in the elections for the International Labor 
Conference labor delegates. 
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The significance of the government's allowing independent labor organi- 
zations to take part in this officially sponsored election was very great. Although 
the government had not enacted any law legalizing trade unions--and in fact was 
not to do so until after Japan's surrender--it had by this act in effect given tacit 
recognition to organized labor. 


A series of other concessions followed. The government began appointing 
certain trade union officials to the employment exchange commissions and to the 
National Economic Congress set_up by the Kiyoura Cabinet in 1924. Finally, in 
the following year under the Kato Cabinet, Articles 17 and 30 of the Peace Police 
Law were abrogated, lifting the ban of illegality on the right to strike. 


These concessions, however, had not been made out of sympathy for the 
labor movement but rather out of a combination of external and internal pres- 
sures. Britain, the United States, and other competitors on the international 
market wanted to see wages in Japan rise so that Japanese industry would not 
have an "unfair'' advantage through cheap labor. Both were members of the ILO. 
Internally the Japanese government had become frightened at the rise of radical 
Communist influence in the labor movement. Especially of concern was the for- 
mation in May 1924 of the Council of Japanese Labor Unions (Nihon Rodo Kumiai 
Hyogikai) which was actually a splitting-off of the leftist-led unions from the 
General Federation (Nihon Rodo Sodomei). (A Communist Party had in 1922 
been clandestinely formed, dissolved, and reformed.) If the ieftists had suc- 
ceeded in dominating the General Federation instead of splitting it, the govern- 
ment would have been even more concerned. From about 1923, the Home 
Ministry had encouraged the trend of dividing the moderates from the radicals 
and the various concessions made were intended to undermine the left. 


Since these concessions did not go far enough even in conciliating the 
moderates, the General Federation split again at the end of 1926. When it be- 
came clear that the leftist Council kept growing in strength, the Tanaka govern- 
ment finally dissolved it following the mass arrests of March 15, 1928. The 
moderates did not reunite in one federation again until 1936 and then four years 
later all independent unions were forced to give way to a totalitarian labor front. 


Both radicals and moderates had gained sustenance respectively from the 
knowledge that Communist and social democratic labor movements existed 
abroad. Tactics, terminology, and ideology were imported by each and in the 
1920's took root in the Japanese environment. As Japanese nationalism grew and 
began to take extreme forms in Japan in the 1930's, all things foreign became 
suspect. But labor problems remained. It was mainly a combination of fervent 
appeals to self-sacrifice for the national cause and intensified police vigilance 
that brought down the rate of labor disputes. In the absence of an independent 
labor movement, strikes could be little more than ultimate protests at intoler- 
able conditions. They could neither lead to gradual improvement nor hold gains 
already made. In short, they could no longer be considered significant in the 
process of modernization in Japan. 


b. The Agrarian Movement 


Industrialization was also indirectly responsible for the rise of the 
agrarian movement. Certainly peasant uprisings had been frequent throughout 
the Tokugawa regime, and in the early Meiji period, but they were on the whole 
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spontaneous explosions of hopeless wrath demanding the restoration of some 
traditional right. What characterized the few attempts at tenant farmer organi- 
zation that began to appear around the turn of the century was a more conscious 
response to changing economic conditions. These conditions were dependent to 
an ever-increasing degree on a market itself dependent on industrialized 
economies at home and abroad. 


Actually it was not until after the Rice Riots of 1918 that any largescale 
organizational attempts were made by tenant farmers. The war produced dif- 
ferential benefits that tore at the social fabric of the countryside. Among other 
things, it caused inflationary trends in both manufactured commodities and agri- 
cultural produce. Although the price of rice rose, the costs of agricultural 
implements, work animals and fertilizer rose even more. Soaring rice prices 
benefited the landowners, as land values went up and afforded greater oppor- 
tunities for profitable land speculation. The increased rate of land turnover in 
turn increased absentee landlordism. With more cash on hand, the landlords 
were able to lend more money at usurious rates of interest to their tenant 
farmers who had to supply their own tools and fertilizers at the higher costs. 


While the war had thus been an economic boom to the landlords, it was 
the reverse for the small independent and tenant farmers. Many small land- 
owners were forced into tenancy through mortgage foreclosures. During the 
war, the number of middle-size farms decreased, while the number of both the 
smallest and largest rose. The tenant farmers were forced to pay higher rents 
in kind. After meeting their obligations, many did not have enough rice left 
for their own families, much less any to sell. They were faced with the pre- 
dicament of having to buy rice at the spiraling market prices. The economic 
gap between the village landlords, rice merchants and usurers, on the one hand, 
and the poorer farmers and tenants, on the other, grew wider. As conditions 
worsened, actual starvation among the agricultural population became one of the 
causes for the great Rice Riots in 1918 which spread to more than thirty prefec- 
tures and lasted for forty-two days. Although the price of rice was immediately 
cut in half, this uprising left a profound impression and lingering tensions within 
villages up and down the land. But relief was temporary, since in another two 
years the first international postwar depression hit Japanese agriculture. 


Thereafter, tenant farmer distress was increasingly translated into ac- 
tion. The number of disputes, mainly over demand for rent reduction, climbed 
from 408 incidents in 1920 to 2, 206 in 1925. Looking at the number of people 
involved gives a clearer picture of the extent of these disputes. In 1920, 5, 236 
landlords had disputes with 34,605 tenant farmers, and by 1925 these figures 
had risen to 33,001 versus 134, 646 respectively. Each tenant usually repre- 
sented a family, whereas the landlord was often duplicated in these figures, 
since he might have disputes with various tenants on different occasions. 4 


For confirmation of these statistics and for further details of this ac- 
count, see KyOochokai, op. cit., Aoki Keiichiro, Nihon NOmin Undo Shi 
(A History of the Japanese Agrarian Movement), Toky6, 1947, Kuroda 
Hisao and Ikeda Tsuneo, Nihon Nomin Kumiai Undo Shi (A History of the 
Japanese Farmers' Movement), Toky6, 1949, Ono Takeo, Kindai Nihon 
Noson Hattatsu Shiron (A Historical Treatise on Modern Japanese Rural 
Development), Tokyo, 1950, and Ronald P. Dore, Land Reform in Japan, 
New York, 1959. 
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Many influences other than agriculture accounted for this rise in the in- 
cidence of struggle among the farmers, and for the steadily more organized 
character of their disputes. Of chief importance was the increase of labor 
strikes and union organization. It was typical that the younger brother who had 
gone to the city to work would tell of labor disputes when visiting home in the 
village. Sometimes he would put his experience to use in a tenant-landlord dis- 
pute in the village, or as a worker or university student he would be asked for 
advice or guidance. Stories of how the peasants burned the landlord's house in 
the Russian Revolution and claimed the land they had tilled came to Japanese 
villages either by word of mouth or through the mass media that were spreading 
from the cities into the countryside. Sometimes a younger son, returned from 
Japan's Siberian adventure, would take some action prompted by his interest in 
the revolution he had been sent to quell. On the national level the League of 
Nations' International Labor Office had a direct influence. While it primarily, 
as has been noted, affected labor policy, it also stimulated the agrarian move- 
ment, since it proclaimed the right of tenant farmers to organize in their own 
interest--an act which had been considered illegal in Japan, but which the 
Japanese Government, as a member of the ILO found it increasingly difficult 
to deny. And finally, there were the Christian, socialist, and democratic ideas 
which Japanese intellectuals were advocating, primarily in urban but also in 
rural areas. 


fenantry disputes gradually spread throughout Japan, beginning in the 
early part of the war and increasing almost steadily to the mid-1930's. They 
began to be numerous around 1916 to 1917, first in Gifu and Aichi Prefectures, 
where the price of agricultural produce was especially sensitive to money fluc- 
tuations and then spread to the Shizuoka region. Next, the incidence of disputes 
began slowly to increase in Hyogo Prefecture, around the industrial hub of 
Osaka, where the labor movement was strong. By 1921 approximately one-fourth 
of all disputes occurred there, and thereafter, Osaka and Hyogo continued to top 
the list of areas of agrarian unrest. From Hyogo, disputes spread to Wakayama, 
Kyoto, Okayama, and Hiroshima. About 1921 or 1922 the incidence of disputes 
began to rise near industrial centers in Fukuoka, Kumamoto, Saga, and other 
parts of northern Kyushu. In the Kanto area, emanating from the political heart 
of Tokyo City, the incidence of disputes became noticeable by 1920 in the pre- 
fectures of Tokyo, Kanagawa and Yamanashi. However, the incidence in the 
more backward areas in and around Niigata did not reach its height until about 
1925. Even by that time most of the non-industrial area north of the Kanto plain 
had hardly begun to stir, although conditions there, too, were severe. 


These disputes spread, in the beginning, partly because they did give a 
certain amount of relief to the tenant farmers. By 1920 about half such disputes 
ended to the advantage of tenants, but by 1922 the trend had turned the other way. 
Thereafter disputes lasted longer and became more confounded in litigation. An 
increasing number of tenant farmers became convinced of the need for political 
action, when they learned how often court verdicts, which were based on exist- 
ing laws, went against them. 


By this is meant that disputes were taken to the courts more frequently. 
This in itself may be considered an aspect of modernization. In the ab- 
sence of any legislation to the contrary, the courts considered the 
tenantry contract in the same light as any other contract. The courts 
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In such conditions, the first tenant farmer organization of national pro- 
portions was born. The Japan Farmers' Union (Nihon Nomin Kumiai) was founded 
on April 9, 1922, by moderate socialists, several of whom (such as Kagawa 
Toyohiko) had already cut their teeth by leading important labor strikes. The 
Farmers' Union called for better educational opportunities for tenant farmers, 
modernization of agricultural techniques, uplifting of moral standards, and 
raising the cultural level of the rural village. Since its appeal was directed 
toward the tenant farmer, it demanded legislation to correct the abuses of 
tenancy and to provide for conciliation of tenant-landlord disputes. Four years 
after its founding, it reached its peak membership of 67, 876 in 1926. 


The date of the founding of the Farmers' Union is significant in that it 
followed the consolidation of labor by several years. As noted, the Friendly 
Society had become a trade union federation by 1918. Both the fact that the labor 
movement developed faster than the agrarian and that it was earlier organized 
on a nation-wide basis tended to confirm the Marxist thesis that the proletariat 
should "lead" the revolution, while poor and tenant farmers should become its 
"allies." A further indication of the precociousness of the labor movement, 
however, was that it was earlier rent asunder by ideological conflict. 


Already since 1920, when the attempt to secure legal recognitica for the 
right to organize was defeated, anarcho-syndicalist tendencies had become 
marked at labor gatherings. Direct-action methods in strikes reached a peak 
in 1921, but in the following year a combination of moderate and "'bolshevist" 
influences brought about the decline of anarcho-syndicalism in the labor move- 
ment. As we have seen, 1922 was the year the Communists first organized and 
began working through the General Federation until it split in May 1925 when 


the Council was formed. The second split in the General Federation, when the 
"center" trade unions set up their own federation, followed a year after that. 


It took longer for these ideological fissures to develop in the Japan 
Farmers' Union. Its first split, which did not occur until 1926, was a minor 
one, to provide the agrarian basis for a largely one-man dominated farmers' 
party. The big split in the Union occurred in March 1927, when a third of the 
membership split off to form the All-Japan Farmers' Union (Zen Nihon Nomin 
Kumiai). However, the two came together again in May 1928 as the National 
Farmers' Union (Zenkoku Nomin Kumiai) which continued until ultra-nationalist 
ideas shattered it in 1938. A number of leftist split-offs occurred during the 
intervening years but until 1939, there was no rapprochement with the right- 
wing social-democratic-led General Federation of Japanese Farmers' Unions 
(Nihon Nomin Kumiai Sodomei), founded in 1927. 


would thus enforce this contact regardless of the social implications of such 
enforcement. The judgments of the courts, based on the terms of the contract 
and on the provisions of the existing general law regarding contracts, neces- 
sarily went against the tenants. For this reason an increasing number of tenant 
farmers pdecame convinced of the need for political action, for it was only 
through political action that a social policy to change the legal situation could 
be implemented. 
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These various splits and mergers were intimately tied up with the con- 
flicts among the "proletarian" party leadership factions, each of which was try- 
ing to build up its electoral strength after 1925 on the basis of cooperation be- 
tween elements of the labor and agrarian movements. Various university stu- 
dents had gained a name for themselves by leading labor strikes. They had then 
been asked by agrarian leaders to represent tenant farmers in some agrarian 
dispute negotiations. The liaison thus developed between the two movements 
was intensified through the institutional ties of the proletarian parties. 


c. Labor-Tenant Farmer Political Cooperation 


Political activity by workers and poor and tenant farmers became possi- 
ble only in 1925 when tax qualifications for voting were removed and the fran- 
chise was given to all males over twenty-five years of age. The electorate 
jumped from some three to fourteen millions. But in order to draw strict 
limits to the enlarged scope of political action, a stringent Peace Preservation 
Law also went into effect which in vague language forbade advocating a change 
in the "national policy" or the abolition of private property. 


Despite the foreboding aspect of this new legislation, the labor and 
agrarian leaders had already become convinced that all opportunities for mass 
political participation should be seized. Lue to the deep split in the ranks of 
organized labor, it was almost of necessity that the Japan Farmers’ Union had 
to step forward as mediator and issuer of invitations to labor, agrarian, and 
other socialist-oriented organizations to participate in the founding of a party 
to represent the hitherto disenfranchised masses. 


Already ideas favoring labor-farmer cooperation were in the air. They 
were certainly prompted by the example of the Russian Revolution but also found 
a response in Japanese conditions. Ever since the Revolution, Soviet Russia 
had usually been referred to in Japan by both the leftist and respectable news- 
papers as "'Rono Roshiya" (Labor-Farmer Russia), originating apparently from 
an abbreviation of the "Soviets of Workers and Peasants."' In addition, Lenin's 
arguments for making the farmers allies of the workers seemed to make sense 
in Japanese conditions, since the industrial proletariat was so small and the 
number of poor and tenant farmers so overwhelmingly large that to have any 
future at the polls, the former needed the latter. By this time the term ''musan 
kaikyu" (proletarian or propertyless class) had come to denote tenant farmers 
as well as workers. 


The very name of the new party was to reflect this alliance. The Farmer 
Labor Party (Nomin Rodoto), however, lasted for only three hours on December 
1, 1925, before it was ordered to dissolve by the Home Minister on various 
grounds, including that of Communist influence. A second attempt was made in 
March without the participation of the most leftist organizations and this time 
the party was not dissolved. It was now called the Labor Farmer Party (Rodo 
Nominto or Ronoto in abbreviation). However, ideological (and personal) fric- 
tion in the party intensified. By the end of the year leftists had infiltrated the 
party and the moderates and rightwingers had withdrawn and set up two new 
parties: the Japan Labor-Farmer Party (Nihon Ronoto) and the Social Demo- 
cratic Party (Shakai Minshuto). 
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Not only these three but all subsequent Japanese proletarian or socialist 
parties attempted to be alliances between workers and farmers, The only ex- 
ception to this rule was the Japan Farmers' Party (Nihon Nominto) which op- 
erated under the slogan, "'A farmers' party for the farmers!"' The party was 
based on the above-mentioned split of the Hirano group from the Japan Farmers' 
Union in 1926. But two years later, Hirano--a maverick in Japanese leftwing 
politics both before and after World War II--led his party into the Japan Labor- 
Farmer Party when it underwent a reorganization and a change of name to the 
Japan Masses' Party (Nihon Taishuto). 


These four proletarian parties at the time--the Labor Farmer Party, 
the Japan Labor-Farmer Party, the Social Democratic Party, and the Japan 
Farmers' Party--competed with each other for the proletarian vote in the first 
prefectural elections and the first general elections for the Diet after the enact- 
ment of universal manhood suffrage. These elections were held in the spring of 
1927 and in early 1928 respectively, and we need not discuss them in any detail. 
But we may note that of the total proletarian vote of 489,573 more than 300, 000 
votes were cast in 9 of the 47 prefectures: Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto, Kanagawa, 
Hyogo, Niigata, Kagawa, Fukuoka, and Hokkaido. More than half of the pro- 
letarian vote--51. 7 percent--came from Tokyo, Osaka, Kyoto and their environs. 
The next greatest number of votes, 12 percent, came from Fukuoka Prefecture 
where coal mines and steel mills were located. In Hokkaido, an area with both 
mining and agriculture, some 11,000 votes were divided among four proletarian 
candidates with the result that no one was elected. Only two of the rural pre- 
fectures, Niigata and Kagawa, gave any sizeable support to the proletarian 
cause. Nine percent of the proletarian vote originated there. These two pre- 
fectures had been the scene of intensive tenant farmers' disputes so it may be 
assumed that the votes came primarily from tenant farmers. While the distri- 
bution of urban and rural support differed for the various proletarian parties, 
reaching its widest spread in the case of the Labor Farmer Party, the three 
proletarian parties which together gained eight seats in the Diet, all received 
their main support in urban, industrial areas. 6 


As part of their campaign for winning prestige as the champions of the 
proletariat, each of these parties gave moral and physical support to strikes 
and agrarian disputes led by their supporting labor and farmer organizations, 
For example, the Social Democratic Party undoubtedly gained publicity (and 
notoriety in some quarters) from the association of some of its leaders with the 


The fourth party, Hirano's Japan Farmers' Party, failed to return any 
of its candidates. These figures are from Naikaku Toékeikyoku (Cabinet 
Statistical Bureau), comp., Nihon Teikoku Tokei Nenkan (Statistical 
Yearbook of the Japanese Empire), TOky6, appropriate years, and 
Ohara Shakai Mondai Kenkyujo (Ohara Institute of Social Research), 
comp., Nihon Rodd Nenkan, Osaka, appropriate years. The percentages 
were worked out by the present author. A more detailed account will be 
found in his forthcoming book, The Japanese Socialist Movement in Pre- 


war Japan, See also Evelyn S. Colbert, The Left Wing in Japanese 
Politics, New York, 1952. 
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famous Noda Kikkoman Soy Sauce strike of 1927 and 1928. The Labor Farmer 
Party supported many more labor and farmer disputes, among which were such 
well-publicized incidents as the Kawasaki Shipyards and Otaru Transport 
Workers' strikes and the Kisaki Mura tenant farmers' dispute in Niigata. The 
tenant farmers were encouraged to believe that they had the support of the work- 
ing class, while the workers' sympathy was appealed to by descriptions of the 
plight of their country cousins. In this manner, even those disputes in which 

the workers or tenant farmers lost could be utilized to develop "class conscious- 
ness" transcending urban-rural boundaries. 


The political alignments among labor were transmitted through the pro- 
letarian parties to the organized agrarian movement. The first split (that of 
Hirano) occurred in the Japan Farmers' Union at the time of the withdrawal of 
the moderate and rightwing leaders from the Labor Farmer Party. The big split 
in 1926 was a delayed reaction to this same withdrawal. The party leaders who 
withdrew were also by and large the leaders of the Japan General Federation of 
Labor and they objected to the growing influence in the party of the rival labor 
federation, the Council of Japanese Labor Unions, which they accused of har- 
boring hidden Communists. But after withdrawing, the moderate and rightwing 
leaders broke with each other, the right wing retaining leadership of the General 
Federation and the others forming the "centrist" Federation of Japanese Labor 
Unions (Nihon Rodo Kumiai Domei) in December 1926. The former was the basis 
on which the Social Democratic Party was formed on the fifth of that month and 
the latter the mainstay for the Japan Labor-Farmer Party inaugurated four days 
later. Some of the leaders of the Japan Farmers' Union, however, helped in 
the formation of the latter party under the impression that it might bridge the 
gap between the Social Democratic Party and the Labor Farmer Party and thus 
reunite the proletarian party movement. 


When it became clear that the fissures were too deep for this, those 
Japan Farmers' Union leaders who supported the Japan Labor-Farmer Party 
were expelled and were the ones who formed the All-Japan Farmers' Union. 
The main body of the Japan Farmers' Union, as we have seen, supported the 
Labor Farmer Party and helped it achieve first place among the proletarian 
parties in the 1928 Diet election. 


Since this leftist advance badly frightened the Tanaka Cabinet, who or- 
dered a nation-wide series of mass arrests on March 15, 1928; an act which, 
as we have seen, brought in its train the dissolution of the leftist Council of 
Japanese Labor Unions. The Japan Farmers' Union leadership was hard hit 
but the organization was not liquidated. With the leftists thus purged, the re- 
maining leaders merged with the All-Japan Farmers' Union to form the 
National Farmers' Union, which, as we have mentioned, lasted until 1938. 


Further evidence of labor inspiration in the agrarian movement may be 
observed in the Social Democratic Party's attempt to establish an agrarian 
electoral base for itself. Some of its leaders, who were simultaneously offi- 
cials of the Japan General Federation of Labor, organized the General Federa- 
tion of Japanese Farmers' Unions, and, although this remained numerically 
insignificant beside the National Farmers' Union, it did last until 1939 when it 
merged into a catchall nationalistic organization. 
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From 1928 to 1932, the period just after the focus of this paper, a num- 
ber of realignments in the proletarian parties took place. Then the Socialist 
Masses' Party (Shakai Taishuto) was formed as a common front of most of the 
labor and farmer leaders except for a few leftists. The Communists by this 
time had been dispersed. Those who remained faithful to the party were either 
in jail or deep underground. 


The Socialist Masses' Party, however, scored electoral successes in 
1936 and 1937, lifting its Diet representation in these two years to 18 and 37 re- 
spectively. The increased vote was attracted more by the parties operating as 
parties than by relying on supporting labor and agrarian organizations. The 
theory of labor-farmer collaboration was maintained in the face of growing 
urban-rural tensions. 


All along certain urban-rural dichotomies had had to be resisted by the 
proletarian parties, though Hirano was the only leader who succumbed for a time 
to a purely farmers' party. Urban dwellers in general tended to look down on 
villagers as backward and less sophisticated. The workers could not have been 
unaffected by this attitude. The farming village people, on the other hand, tended 
to be even more suspicious of the urban population than vice versa. To the 
villagers, urbanism represented the complex and unknown, the source of ideas 
subversive of true rustic samurai virtues and a constant temptation to soft liv- 
ing if not downright moral turpitude. 


A long line of thinkers developed these attitudes into what became known 
as nohonshugi (agriculture-is-the-base-ism), espoused in the late 1920' s and 
1930's by such people as Gondo Nariaki (Seikyo) and Tachibana Kosaburo. The 
suspicion and fear of urbanism could be built upon by conservative elements in 
the agricultural villages to combat "divisive and class" ideas. The landlords 
emphasized village "solidarity" vis-a-vis the cities and fanned urban-rural 
tensions. A basic difference of interest between city and country, of course, 
was that the farmer wanted as high a price as he could get for his rice, 
whereas the urban dweller wanted rice at as low a price as possible. 


Still there were persistent factors working against these sharp dichoto- 
mies. The tenant farmers, for instance, could not profit to so great an extent 
from high rice prices as could independent farmers and landlords. In fact, 
tenant farmers often suffered from high prices, if their crops were poor, be- 
cause they might have insufficient rice left for themselves after paying rent in 
kind. Thus, they might suffer as city workers did from agricultural inflation. 
Also, urban workers in Japan tended to consider themselves really members 
away on leave from the villages where their families were registered in the 
koseki. In this and many other ways more intimate ties obtained between urban 
and rural areas than in countries which had undergone the "enclosure" move- 
ment or in which the family system had broken down to a greater extent. 


Nevertheless, with the rise of nationalism in Japan nohonshugi gained 
strength. It came to be thought of as unpatriotic sectionalism for ae and 
tenant farmers to be organized within narrow class interests. The first such 
rise in this nationalistic sentiment follows in the wake of the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria in 1931. Thereafter, greater hostility from the community at 
large faced both workers and tenant farmers when they were engaged in dis- 
putes. 
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In summary then, the following generalizations may be made. The 
organized labor movement assumed national proportions by about 1919 and the 
tenant farmers' did so in 1922. While the influence of organized labor was felt 
by the agrarian movement earlier, labor-farmer collaboration was formalized 
by the creation of "proletarian" or socialist parties from 1925 on. A sharp in- 
crease in strikes had preceded the transformation of the Friendly Society into 
the General Federation and mounting agrarian eruptions convinced tenant 
farmers of the need for the Japan Farmers' Union. The proletarian parties 
attempted to interpret the well-publicized labor and farmer disputes in such a 
way as to underline the common interests of the "exploited" of both city and 
farm. 


In order further to clarify the relationships between labor and farmer 
disputes, a closer examination of the relevant statistics, is desirable. 


Il. Statistical Observations 


a Categorization 


Japanese government publications provide a good deal of data on labor 
and farmer disputes during the 1920's, but from our point of view, much is left 
to be desired. Data in these areas were compiled chiefly by two government 
organs: the Agricultural Affairs Section (Nomukyoku) of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the Social Affairs Section (Shakaikyoku) of the Home 
Ministry. Here and there a considerable discrepancy can be found between 
them, even though the figures were often originally supplied by the same local 


police. In time a system of specialists on tenant farmers' affairs (kosakushuji) 
was set up as a supplement to the police. Nevertheless, due to local conditions, 
great variations of interpretation must have crept in. For example, in a rela- 
tively quiet area small disputes might have been reported that would have 
escaped notice in an area where bigger disputes were the rule. 


The statistics most relevant to our theses on disputes are presented in 
the tables that appear at the end of this paper. These of course are only sum- 
maries of the more detailed figures collected. Both labor and farmer disputes, 
for instance, were further broken down by prefecture, industry, causes, types 
of demands, and results. Despite their quantity, however, their quality was 
spotty. An example of the grossness of the statistics is afforded by the category 
of causes for agrarian disputes. Although it was most likely that many disputes 
were attributable to multiple causes, each dispute was assigned to only one 
category of causes. Among these, the one of most significance for the thesis 
that the labor movement affected the agrarian is that which, translated literally, 
is titled "Thought changes and imitation" (Shiso no henko oyobi moho). It refers 
to changes in attitudes by reason of ideological influences and subsequent imita- 
tive behavior on the part of the tenant farmers. Where did the influences come 
from and what was the model to imitate, if not the radical urban labor move- 
ment? No such category is provided for causes of labor disputes. This would 
imply that the labor movement was not equally stimulated by the tenant farmers. 
The number of farmers' disputes in this category of "Thought changes and imi- 
tation" was 127 in 1924. After this it numbered a little below 100 until 1932, 
the year after the outbreak of the Manchurian Incident, when it suddenly declined 
to 30. For 1935 the number was zero. From this later decline one may infer, 
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among other things, that attitudes and behavior connected with farmers' dis- 
putes became less distinguishable as due to ‘outside influences, 


Some refinements in categorization with regard to labor statistics, how- 
ever, were made in the 1920's. In 1924, for instance, the subcategory of 
sabotage or slowdown (taigyo) was added to the core category of labor dispute 
(sogi). Then in 1927 the category of lockout (kojo heisa) was added. This indi- 
tnaiicates in the first place that ''disputes'' refers mainly to strikes and, second- 
ly, that as time passed new dispute techniques were adopted by both workers 
and managements. Types of tenant farmer disputes were less clearly defined 
but they did include cases which were taken to the courts. 


b. The Time Lag 


It has been asserted that the agrarian movement followed the lead of 
labor in the first postwar decade, manifesting an urban influence on rural areas 
in which the faster tempo of change in industrialized and modernized areas was 
transmitted to the countryside. Japanese literature refers to the agrarian sec- 
tor as more backward (okurete-iru) and this is substantiated by descriptions of 
the way of life as more unchanging and traditional. It was therefore natural that 
acceptance of organized dispute techniques would be slower among farmers than 
among workers. 


To a certain extent this is reflected in these statistics, as may be seen 
in Tables 1 and 2. While labor disputes had been an object of record since 1898, 
systematic publication of statistics on a standard fit for inclusion in Table 1 did 
not begin until 1914. A comparable degree of standardization did not take place 
for tenant farmer disputes until 1917. The difference between these dates is 
thus significant. Another indication of the lag in the agrarian movement is that 
while the numbers of labor unions was first systematically reported in 1918, 
that for farmers' unions was not until 1920. 


A stronger support for this thesis is found in the fact that the peak in the 
number of tenant farmer disputes followed that of labor disputes by several 
years. In this seminal period, the number of labor disputes rose rapidly to a 
peak of 497 in 1919 which was about ten times that for 1914, as may be seen in 
Table 1. This peak was not surpassed again until 1929 when 571 disputes were 
recorded. The first big peak in tenant farmer disputes, on the other hand, did 
not come until 1923, four years after the first labor peak, as may be seen in 
Table 2. This was after a sharp rise from 1917, when only 85 disputes were 
recorded to 1,917 disputes in 1923 which was about 23 times the earlier figure. 
A second peak of 2, 751 quickly followed in 1926, after which a reduction oc- 
curred through 1928. 


A number of factors were undoubtedly influencing the peaks, such as dif- 
ferences in economic conditions affecting agriculture, changes in economic 
policy and cultural factors. It is difficult to evaluate their relative importance. 
Nevertheless, the figures are probably not fortuitous. Attention must be di- 
rected to the fact that disputes of a type to be recorded in the figures must have 
required a degree of organization and that is what came later to the tenant 
farmers. Many of them, as well as many workers, must have been caught up 
in the great Rice Riots of 1918. This shows that the countryside was suffering 
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Table 1. Number of Labor Disputes, Number and Average Number of Persons 
Involved, Number of Labor Unions, and Union Membership, 1914-1935 


Number Average 
of Number 

Number of Persons of Persons Labor Unions 
Year Occurrences Involved Involved Number Membership 
— (thousands) 
1914 50 7,904 158 
1915 64 7,852 123 - - 
1916 108 8, 413 78 - - 
1917 398 57, 309 144 - - 
1918 417 66, 457 159 107 - 
1919 497 63, 137 127 187 - 
1920 282 36, 371 129 273 - 
1921 246 58, 225 237 300 103 
1922 250 41, 503 166 389 137 
1923 270 36, 259 134 432 126 
1924 333 54, 526 164 469 228 
1925 293 40, 742 139 457 254 
1926 495 67, 234 136 488 285 
1927 383 46,672 122 505 309 
1928 393 43, 337 110 501 309 
1929 571 77, 281 135 630 331 
1930 907 81, 362 89 712 354 
1931 998 64, 536 64 818 369 
1932 893 54, 783 61 932 378 
1933 610 49, 423 78 942 385 
1934 626 49, 536 79 965 388 
1935 590 37, 734 65 993 409 


Sources: Naikaku Tokeikyoku, Rodo Tokei Yoran, 1932; Suehiro Izutaro, Nihon 
R6dd6 Kumiai Undo Shi, Toky6, 1951, pp. 61, 64, 73, 74, and 77. 


acutely, but these riots broke out spontaneously with practically no leadership 
or direction. They were blindly directed toward all who held rice supplies 
whether they were rice merchants or hoarding landlords. In addition, disliked 
local usurers became victims even if they did not have rice stocks. The figures 
in the tables, however, record only the more organized incidents. To be sure, 
the dual conditions of increased demands for labor and inflation earlier gave 
labor both bargaining power and incentive, but the tenant farmers also suffered 
from inflation. The somewhat greater difficulty of communication in the country- 
side coupled with the stronger bonds of traditional social behavior of the village 
also probably helped account for the time lag in the beginning of the agrarian 
movement. 


c. Worker Leadership 


There is evidence to show that it was not just the slower percolation of 
ideas into the countryside but that men with labor experience subsequently got 
involved in organizing agrarian disputes. One can start witha geographical ex- 
ample. The Japan Farmers’ Union was founded in the Osaka-Kobe area and it 
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was here that labor disputes had been most prominent at least until 1920. The 
Union's headquarters remained thereafter in this highly industrialized area. 


Again, the Kobe Kawasaki Shipyard strike in the summer of 1919 had so 
much impact on the farmers in the surrounding areas that it was dubbed the 
"Matins for awakening the sleeping farmers." Leaflets distributed in surround- 
ing villages at that time argued that the relationship between tenant farmer and 
landlord was actually the same as that between worker and capitalist and that 
therefore the tenant farmers, too, should organize and fight for their own in- 
terests. It is recorded that farmers were directly influenced by workers who 
had lost their jobs as a result of their participation in labor disputes and went 
back into neighboring farm areas. 


Some of these men became leaders in the agrarian movement. For ex- 
ample, Yukimasa Chozo, one of the original founders of the Japan Farmers' 
Union in 1922, had been a caster in an iron factory and in 1920 had led a dis- 
pute for which he was fired. Another example was Kiyokawa Seikichi who had 
been a worker in the Tokyo Arsenal and a leader in the Koishikawa Labar As- 
sociation (Rodokai) until October 1919. In 1920 he became the leader of a 
tenant farmers' dispute in Hokkaido. Likewise Asano Unokichi, who became a 
leader of the Osaka Federation (Rengokai) of the Japan Farmers' Union, had 
been a worker in an arsenal. Again, Sasaki Ryutaro, who became well known 
for his leadership in farm disputes as a union secretary in the Sanin Federation 
of the Japan Farmers' Union, had earlier been a worker in a Kyoto textile mill 
and a leader in the Japan General Federation of Labor. Such examples could be 


multiplied many times to show the participation of urban industrial workers on 
the agrarian movement. 


This whole process was especially well demonstrated in the famous Noda 
Soy Sauce Company strike of 1927 to 1928, mentioned above, which took place in 
the agrarian setting of Chiba Prefecture. The dispute came after a long build- 
up and was of almost unprecedented duration, lasting 280 days from September 
16, 1927 to April 20, 1928. Although it ended in the destruction of the union, 

the strike was the culmination of six years of union activity in which the lives 

of the workers underwent a radical transformation. Their physical conditions of 
food and lodging were greatly improved. They achieved a new sense of their 
own worth and dignity. And their horizons were broadened to the point of their 
discussing world events. These things were done by the union's establishing a 
consumers' cooperative, a “labor school," and a healthful program of reading 
and recreation that eliminated the drinking, gambling, and prostitution that had 
previously kept the workers in such low straits that they had been called "the 
soy sauce bums." This story, which was in a sense a process of voluntary self- 
modernization, was well studied and publicized in journals and newspapers 
throughout Japan at the time. Knowledge of the significance of this strike, then, 
must have influenced labor and agrarian leaders all over the country. It showed 
in concrete terms what could be done to improve the lives of destitute semi- 
agricultural workers and it also demonstrated what techniques of organization, 
propaganda, and action were effective. 


A few details will help make clearer how urban influences came into 
Noda by way of the labor movement. The workers at Noda were almost entirely 
rural in origin. Before the union was formed, they had been recruited from 
neighboring districts by four local oyakata or village bosses. However, Koizumi 
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Shichizo, the man most instrumental in founding the union, had been a worker 
at a steel foundry where a trade union became active. Later he was employed 
by a machine shop in Tokyo which sent him to Noda to install some machinery. 
While there he was appalled by the conditions of the workers and quietly talked 
to them about organizing a union. Later, in the course of his work, his right 
hand was injured and he was fired by the machine shop without compensation. 
Matsuoka Komakichi, whom Koizumi had known as a union leader in an earlier 
job and was not a well known General Federation official, negotiated with the 
machine shop and got a discharge bonus for Koizumi. With this as capital, he 
could support himself while he set about organizing the Noda workers. The 
union he formed got Tokyo labor leaders to train and instruct the young men of 
promise inthe union. Thus, they were well prepared by the time the long strike 
broke out. 


That strike was forced on the union after several smaller ones had been 
successful. It failed in the sense that the union was destroyed and a large num- 
ber of workers did not get their jobs back. But the conditions of those kept were 
much improved. In addition, the aftermath of this strike provides some evidence 
that both the publicity of the strike and the return of many of the workers to 
agricultural pursuits in surrounding districts eventually helped give rise to an 
increase in the number of tenant farmer disputes in the prefecture. No disputes 
were recorded in Chiba Prefecture (where Noda is located) for 1926. Before 
that the highest number in any one year had been 13 in 1923. But 38 were re- 
corded in 1928, the year the strike was "'settled,"' anda ee of 105 occurred in 
the following year, with even 1930 showing 57 disputes. ‘ This is then an ex- 


ample of the diffusion of influence below the leadership level. 


d. Unions and Disputes 


Another indication of earlier maturity or modernization in the labor 
movement as compared with the agrarian is to be found in the relationship be- 
tween the number of disputes and the number of unions. In a period of vigorous 
growth many disputes occur in an unorganized fashion without the formation of 
aunion. Often the union, if one is formed, disappears with the ''settlement" of 
the dispute. It is only later that unions develop the staying power to outlast 
disputes and continue to exist between them. 


A greater number of unions than disputes at a particular time may, 
therefore, be taken as a sign of greater organizational stability. When worker 
(or tenant) unions are recognized by employers (or landlords) as institutions 
representing the interests and in time the "rights" of the organized, then one 
can say that a stage in the direction of modernization has been reached. (This 
statement should not prejudice any claims that at a later date craft-oriented 
or defensive-minded unionization could retard modernization by opposing auto- 
mation or rationalization. ) 


These figures are from Naikaku Tokeikyoku (Cabinet Statistical Bureau), 
comp., Rodo Tokei Yoran (Survey of Labor Statistics), Tokyo, 1932, 
p. 256. 
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The stage of organizational stability was reached earlier in labor than 
among tenant farmers in Japan. As may be seen in Table 1, 1921 was the first 
year in which the number of unions outstripped the number of disputes, whereas 
the same point was not reached by farm tenant unions until 1924, as per Table 2. 
Thereafter, a higher number of disputes than unions is reported for labor only 
in three years (1926, 1930, and 1931). 8 After surpassing the number of disputes 
in 1924, the number of tenant farmer unions rose to a high point in 1927 and then 
leveled off around 1934 when again the number of disputes outstripped the num- 
ber of tenant unions. 9 


In the rise in the number of tenant farmers' unions, the growth of con- 
ciliation unions (kyocho kumiai) was a complicating factor. They were joint 
tenant-landlord unions, usually formed after a dispute on the initiative of the 
landlord or local police to provide a channel for discussion so as to obviate 
future disputes. These would correspond roughly to the "yellow" or company 
unions in the labor movement. In addition, landlords' unions were formed. 
These were, of course, bent on countering the tenant farmers' movement. In 
1921 tenant farmers' unions, landlords' unions and conciliation unions numbered 
681, 192, and 85 respectively and in 1926 they had grown to about 4, 000, 600, 
and 1,500 respectively. In membership, the ratio of tenant unions to concilia- 
tions unions was 4 to 1 in the early years, but they gradually became equalized, 
and in 1934 the membership was about the same: 276,000 and 272, 000 respec- 
tively, as may be seen in Table 2. This was of course a reflection of the de- 
cline of the agrarian movement as one devoted to the interests of the tenant 
farmers versus the landlords. It was a retrogressive tendency in the sense that 
it reflected the reassertion of traditional ideas of emphasis on the agrarian com- 
munity as a whole. No exact parallel developed in labor. The urban communi- 
ties did not feel threatened by rural values as rural communities felt concerning 
urbanism and industrialism. Furthermore, "yellow" unions tried to hide their 
colors and many did, thus bloating the labor union statistics. The agrarian con- 
ciliation unions were openly conciliationist and were supported in this by the 
rural environment of traditional values. 


The peak occurrence of labor disputes takes place in 1931, after which, 
due to the partial relief of the Manchurian war boom and rising national- 
ism, an almost steady decline in the number of disputes sets in. It is 
only in 1937 that a rise in occurrence is reported with a spectacular 
total of reported 123,730 participants--the prewar peak. After that, 
labor activity is more tightly shackled because of the war in China. The 
number of unions remains always higher than the number of disputes, 
the high point being in 1935 with a steady decline thereafter. 


The number of tenant unions falls steadily after 1934 until their virtual 
disappearance in 1941. The number of disputes also falls steadily after 
1935. In this period of decline, among tenant farmers the faster 

fall in unions than in disputes is an indication of less staying power than 
is exhibited by labor. The latter maintains a larger number of unions 
until independent unions are in 1940 _wiped out or merged into the industrial 


patriotic labor front known as Sampo, or Sangyo Hokokukai, formed in 
1938. 
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The number of participants in disputes also provides a subsidiary sup- 
porting argument for the ability of labor to take a lead over the tenant farmers 
movement. While the total number of tenant farmers involved in disputes was 
invariably higher than the total number of participants in labor disputes, the 
average number of persons reported involved in a labor dispute was always 
larger than in an agrarian dispute, as may be seen in Tables 1 and 2. While 
this arose partly from the obvious facts that rural populations are thinner and 
more dispersed and that Japanese landlords did not on the average have many 
tenant farmers, it is of interest to note that the urban concentrations of persons 
in industry tended to make actions in labor more impersonalized and it was 
therefore easier for them to break through the web of traditional interpersonal 
relations. In the villages everyone knew everyone else. The landlord and tenant 
were probably even aware of each other's foibles. Furthermore, there was a 
fine gradation of status from the poorest tenant to the richest landlord going 
through the various grades of part tenant-part independent farmer, part 
independent-part landlord, and even part tenant-part landlord. All of these 
people required various degrees of respect from each other. In the urban areas, 
there were many small shops, to be sure, but in factories where a large num- 
ber were employed, many on a temporary basis, the management did not usually 
know the workers personally. They lived in different parts of town and knew 
nothing of each other's social life. This made it easier for the unions to insist 
on impersonal bargaining without the observances of the traditional "niceties" 
that could not be lightly dispensed with in the village. 


Along this line it can be noted that there occurred a steady decrease in 
the average number of tenant farmers and landlords involved in disputes. While 
the average was 87 tenant farmers to 20 landlords in 1921, in 1930 the figures 
were 22 to 5 respectively, the ratio of tenants to landlords remaining about the 
same, This may in part have been attributable to better and more precise re- 
porting of disputes. But more importantly it was due to policies that emerged 
in the mid-1920's, the most relevant of which was that of organizing all the 
tenants of any one landiord into a tenant council (kosakunin kyogikai). The idea 
was to help organize those tenants who would not join a union. As this type of 
organization became more prevalent, disputes could become more particu- 
larized. The larger reasons for this trend of a decreasing number of tenant 
farmers per dispute, however, lie in the decline of the movement as a whole 
which may also be viewed as a reaction to the stiffening of government policies 
against the organized proletarian movement. 


This decrease in the average number of persons involved per dispute 
was also partly true of labor disputes; after a peak of 237 persons per dispute 
in 1921, it declined to 110 in 1928 and was further down to 60 in 1932. One 
possible clue to an explanation of this trend might be found in the size and loca- 
tion of industries or establishments where a strike took place. It is plausible 
that small industries were late in receiving influences from the labor move- 
ment; it is also probable that the labor movement leaders who were discharged 
and blacklisted by large industries found employment in small establishments 
and helped organize unions. In any case, one reason for labor's faster develop- 
ment was the greater ease with which larger groups could be organized along 
class lines in urban areas. 
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e. The Geographical Factor and the Degree of Industrialization 


Already, during the discussion of the history of the agrarian movement, 
the gradual spread of tenantry disputes throughout Japan has been traced. Start- 
ing around 1916 in Gifu and Aichi Prefectures, disputes spread to Osaka and 
Hyogo in the next three years. They began to be noticeable around Tokyo by 
1920 and in the following two years spread to northern Kyushu. They did not 
reach significant proportions in and around Niigata until about 1925 and even by 
then the whole area north of the Kanto plain had hardly begun to stir. The in- 
teresting thing about this spread is that concentrated activity appeared to cluster 
about industrialized urban areas. 


In examining rates of labor and farmer disputes by prefectures grouped 
in the traditional Japanese regions, a loose correlation appeared between degree 
of industrialization and numbers of disputes. The Kinki area, which includes 
the industrial and commercial centers of Osaka, Kobe, and Kyoto, stood out. 
Within it, Osaka led the nation in the number of both labor and farmer disputes, 
during the six-year period between 1925 and 1930 inclusive. 10 


In making a comparison of the rates of labor and tenant farmer disputes, 
it can be objected that the correlation observed is of only very limited signifi- 
cance inasmuch as it does not take into consideration such important factors as 
the following: (1) differences in the size of populations among prefectures; 

(2) proportions of the population in each prefecture engaged in a) agriculture 
and b) industry; and (3) the number of persons participating in the disputes. 
While granting that various other factors were of relevance, it was found that 
at least the above-listed could be taken into account and with their use a more 
comparable index of labor and farmer disputes rates computed. 


_ It could also be objected that the traditional regions of Japan, such as 
Kanto, Kinki, Chubu, and so forth, provide correlations of only limited value 
because each has such a variety of agricultural and industrial regions that it is 
not clear which are more modernized than others. Fortunately, a very satis- 
factory basis for defining degree of industrialization was worked out by Irene 
Taeuber. She divided all the prefectures, except Hokkaido, into six groups on 
the basis of the percentage of employed labor force in primary industry in 1955.11 


With this approach we turned to our data in order to compute the ''dispute 
rates."11 Not all the data necessary for doing so, however, were available 


10. A similar examination of the numbers of labor and farmers' unions by 
prefecture and region, however, did not reveal any similar loose corre- 
lation. Shimane, for example, had the eighth highest number of tenant 
farmers’ unions in 1930, while not having a single labor union, and 
Tokyo, which led the country in the number of labor unions (141) in 
1930 had only 17 farmers' unions, standing sixth from the bottom of the 
list, though it had the second largest agricultural population. 


The author is very much indebted to Mr. Koya Azumi of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University, for the ideas and com- 
putations connected with this approach. Mr. Azumi also contributed 
other valuable suggestions, tables and graphs incorporated into the de- 
tailed background paper on which this article is based. The Japan 
Society, Inc., of New York had enabled him with a small grant to do re- 
search in this area. The "we" in this paragraph, therefore, refers to 
Mr. Azumi and the present author. 
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for the years prior to 1925. This was unfortunate, since it was before that time 
that the initial effects of labor influence had been exerted on the tenant farmers 
throughout most of Japan. Nevertheless, the following decade of 1925 through 
1934 was significant as a period in which by and large both movements had be- 
come stabilized and part of the Japanese scene, despite growing pressures 
against them. This was also a period when the socialist or proletarian parties 
were promoting cooperation between them. 


The first step in the computation of the ''dispute rate'' was the compila- 
tion of the number of persons involved in labor and tenant farmers' disputes 
(sogi sanka jinin) by year and by prefecture for the decade 1925-1934. The 
labor disputes are those which resulted in a strike, slowdown, or lockout, and 
thus exclude those which did not. This would tend to bias the figures to a cer- 
tain extent in such a way as to result in a slightly higher dispute rate for tenant 
farmers, since their disputes were more broadly defined, as mentioned above, 
including those involving litigation. 


The second step was to obtain the size of the labor force engaged in in- 
dustry (manufacturing, mining, and transportation) for 1930, assuming that no 
significant variation occurred in the few years before and after this date. Then 
the number of workers (or tenant farmers) involved in disputes during the year 
in the prefecture was divided by the total number of workers engaged in the in- 
dustries mentioned above (or the total number of farmers) in the prefecture. 
This equation was multiplied by 1,000. The resulting rate would show the num- 
ber of workers (or tenant farmers) per thousand who participated in disputes 
during that year. These rates, with minor reservations, are comparable 
Statistically. 


The next step was to group all of these prefectural rates into the six 
groups worked out by Mrs. Taeuber. Finally, average rates for each group had 
to be computed. These are presented in Table 3. For purposes of greater 
clarity, the relative standing of each group is given for each year in the section 
of Table 3 entitled "Rank Order." 


This Table attempts to show degree of labor and tenant farmer move- 
ment activity, measured in dispute rates, relative to degree of industrialization 
by groups of prefectures ranked inversely by the degree of the labor force en- 
gaged in agriculture. The result is a rather striking correlation which clearly 
shows that the more modern or industrialized an area, the higher the dispute 
rates of both labor and tenant farmers in relation to other areas in the same 
year. As the "Rank Order" part of the Table reveals, Group I (the most ur- 
banized) led in both rates for every year, except for the last two in the case of 
labor and then the rank was second. Group II was second for all years in the 
farmer dispute rates; in labor, it was second in all except the last four years 
when it was third. Groups III and IV represent somewhat intermediate cate- 
gories on the urban-rural spectrum. Nevertheless, in only 8 out of the total of 
40 cells did they rank other than either third or fourth. Group VI (the most 
agricultural) ranked lowest in both labor and farmer dispute rates in each year 
except for labor during four years when it was fourth or fifth. 


* * * * 
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This study has attempted to portray labor and agrarian disputes as an 
aspect of that interaction between urban and rural areas that has characterized 
the process of modernization in Japan. Actually, the phenomenon of rural re- 
ceptivity to certain techniques developed by restive urban labor has long been 
recognized, although hardly applauded, by conservative Japanese governments. 
For instance, in 1920 the Minister of Agriculture pointed out as "particularly 
deplorable" the "tendency for various ideologies to spread from the towns and 
infect the countryside, '12 


While the influences of compulsory education, military conscription, and 
universal suffrage have been given due credit for their roles in modernization, 
labor and agrarian conflicts have usually been considered mere reflections of 
discontent, indications of the irrationality of the tenancy system for a pro- 
gressive country, or else as mere evidence of growing pains in industrial de- 
velopment. These conflicts have been treated by leftist writers as heroic early 
skirmishes in the path of the inevitable revolution, by conservatives of various 
kinds as deplorable diseases, and by otherwise objective writers as symptoms of 
underlying problems that needed solving. . Disputes have not been treated as in- 
stitutions, albeit dynamic ones, that could and did change people's lives and in 
so doing altered society. 


It seems inconceivable that people's lives were not changed by involve- 
ment in such strikes as the Kawasaki Dockyard Strike of 1921 in which 30, 000 
workers marched and clashed with the police and in which the army was called 
in, or in such agrarian disputes as the Fuseishi Dispute of 1924 which smoldered 
for three years before it burst into violence, or in such labor disputes in a rural 
setting as the Noda Soy Sauce Strike which lasted 208 days and resulted in the 
dismissal of 745 workers blacklisted for their participation. Further case 
studies are needed to discover more specifically in what ways attitudes and sub- 
sequent behavior were affected. 


Tenant farmers were influenced by the activities of the labor movement 
more than laborers by the agrarian movement. The time lag in agrarian dis- 
putes and other activities compared to labor argued for the latter's earlier 
initiative. Because of this, Marxist theses to the effect that the workers were 
the leaders of the new society and the farmers their allies, found apparent sub- 
stantiation in Japanese conditions. Actually, the interests of the workers and 
farmers were quite divergent in many respects. What often coordinated their 
efforts was not so much identity of interest but close relationships and over- 
lapping leadership. Since the workers still had family and occupational ties 
with rural areas, communication between them was facilitated. Besides the 
interaction between the labor and agrarian movements that were demonstrated 
in statistics on disputes, cooperation on a political level developed. The pro- 
letarian parties acted as liaison, on the initiative of labor leaders in the parties, 
and thus ideologically affected the agrarian movement. 


Finally, it was seen that the degree of dispute activity of these two move- 
ments correlated with the degree of industrial development on a geographical 
basis. Thus, the faster pace of urban modernization transmitted to contiguous 
rural areas was reflected in higher dispute rates. 


12, Quoted in Dore, op. cit., p. 80. 
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To add a word relevant to the post-World War II period, it might be said 
that tenant farmer conflicts owed much of their organized character to labor in- 
fluences that were convincing because of the apparent parallels between the 
tenant-landlord and the worker-capitalist antagonisms. Thus, once the tenancy 
system had been largely eliminated, it was only to be expected that the phenome- 
non of erratic thrusts toward modernization brought about by agrarian disputes 
would also disappear. This has happened, and in postwar Japan, urban-rural 
relations have in this respect changed. The pace of modernization in the 
countryside has settled down to the quieter, more enduring transformations 
brought about by improved agricultural techniques, higher living standards, and 
broadened avenues of communication. Only occasionally, such as in the anti- 
airbase demonstrations in postwar Japan, does one see radical labor influence 
from urban areas penetrating agrarian communities to give form to peasant- 
farmer grievances which are reminiscent of the turbulent decade or so after the 
First World War. 
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MODERNIZATION AND DIVORCE RATE TRENDS IN JAPAN 


Takeyoshi Kawashima and Kurt Steiner 
University of Tokyo Stanford University 


Introduction 


"That urbanism and industrialization are factors in increase of divorce 
has long been accepted as a truism, "' wrote Frank H. Hankins in his article on 
"Divorce" in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences.! In most Western coun- 
tries the divorce rate has indeed shown a general upward trend since the indus- 
trial revolution. From this it is often assumed that the same trend will appear 
in other industrializing societies. It is the purpose of this paper to use the 
"truism" of a positive correlation between industrialization and urbanization and 
an increasing divorce rate as a hypothesis, and to test its validity in the case of 
Japan. The hypothesis will lead one to expect (a) a rise in the divorce rate for 
Japan as a whole over the last decades and (b) a higher divorce rate in urbanized 
and industrial areas than in rural-agricultural areas within Japan. 


We shall investigate in Part 1 the divorce rate trends for the country as a 
whole and deal in Part 2 with the differences in urban and rural divorce rates 
within the country. 


Part 1. Divorce Rate Trends for Japan as a Whole 


Prior to the end of the Second World War Japanese divorce rates showed 
the following picture:2 


Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (New York, 1931), Vol. 5, p. 183. 


I. M. Rubinow points out in Some Statistical Aspects of Marr age and 
Divorce (Pamphlet Series No. 3, The American Academy of Politic 

and Social Science, Philadelphia, 1936, p. 15) that the best method of 
presenting divorce statistics may be by means of a ratio to the number 
of married persons or marriages existing at the time. However, we 
were unable to follow this method, since the number of married persons 
or existing marriages is not available for all periods. Our table relates 
the number of divorces to the population (in thousands) in each year. 
(Throughout the Ryukyu Islands are excluded from consideration. ) 

An alternative would have been to relate the number of divorces to the 
number of marriages in each year. This alternative was used bv Yas. 
Iwasaki in his article on "Divorce in Japan, '' American Journai of So- 
ciology, Vol. 36 (1930), pp. 436ff. According to this article the number 
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Table 1. Divorce Rates 1883-1943 


Rate of Divorce Rate of Divorce 
Year (000 Population) (000 Population) 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
190S 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Source: For 1883-1900, Nihon Teikoku Dai Sanju ni Tokei Nenkan, 
(Tokyo, 1915), p. 43. For 1901-1945, Vital Statistics, 1955, 
Vol. 1, p. 124. 


of marriages for each divorce was 2.71 in the period 1884-1888. At the turn of 
the century (1899-1904) it had reached 5.52. During the First World War (1914- 
1918) it was 7.79 and then climbed up to 9.50 in the following four years. In 
1924-1925 one divorce occurred for each 10 marriages. The trend, noted by 
Iwasaki, continued in later years. In 1934-35 the rate of marriages to divorces 
was 11.8, and in 1940-41 it was 14.98. The last war year for which figures are 
available, 1943, shows the rate at 15.08. Thus the ratio of divorces to marriages 
in any given year was decreasing throughout the period from 1884 to 1943. 
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.39 1913 .12 
. 90 1914 11 
.97 1915 .10 
.06 1916 .09 
.83 1917 .99 ae 
15 1918 .00 
. 68 1919 01 
. 69 1920 .99 
1921 . 94 
. 76 1922 .92 
1923 .87 
1924 .87 
. 62 1925 .86 
.70 1926 .82 
.87 1927 .81 a 
.87 1928 .78 
. 50 1929 .80 
.43 1930 .79 
.40 1931 
. 40 1932 
.40 1933 . 73 
. 36 1934 
.26 1935 .70 
36 1936 65 
.25 1937 65 
.22 1938 .62 
; .18 1939 . 64 
17 1940 . 66 
13 1941 .67 
1942 .62 
1943 . 66 
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The decline in the divorce rate is obvious. It is, in general, a gradual 
and rather steady decline. The only abrupt drop in the rate appeared in 1899, 
the year after the adoption of the Meiji Civil Code. There are occasional minor 
upward fluctuations, especially in early years such as 1885, 1886, 1891, 1892 
and 1893. The years after the Sino Japanese War (1896 and 1897), the year after 
the Russo Japanese War (1906), and the years after the First World War (1918 
and 1919), show slight increases as do the economic crisis years of 1929 and 
1930. The years 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1943 also have a slightly higher divorce 
rate than the immediately preceding years. But, the general trend is unmistak- 
able: From 1883 to 1943 the divorce rate dropped from 3.39 per thousand to 
0.66 per thousand. Since these were years of increasing industrialization and 
urbanization, the case of Japan fails to confirm the hypothesis of a positive cor- 
relation between industrialization and divorce rates. 


Statistics for the period from 1943 to 1947 are not available. The divorce 
rates for the years 1947 to 1957 were as follows: 


Table 2. Divorce Rates 1947-1957 


Divorce Rates 
Year (000 Population) 


1947 .02 
1948 .99 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Ore 


Source: Vital Statistics, Vol. 1, 1957, p. 243. 


In general the divorce rate decreased between 1947 and 1957. But there 
are significant differences between the divorce rate for the period after the 
Second World War and those for other post-war periods. While all of these 
periods show an increase, it was light by comparison. Thus the rate of 1906, 
the year after the Russo Japanese War, was the same as that of 1904, the year 
in which the war started. The years 1918 and 1919 showed rates which were 
barely above that for 1917 and below that of 1916 and the preceding war and pre- 
war years. The rate for the year after the Sino Japanese War, 1896, was below 
that for 1894, when the war started; in 1897 the rate rose toa point, higher than 
that reached in any year during the preceding decade. But one has to go back 
three decades--to 1916--to find a rate higher than that reached in 1947, the first 
year after the Second World War for which figures are available. There is also 
a difference in the duration of the interruption of the general downward trend of 
the divorce rate. After the other wars the interruption was of short duration. 
The years 1898, 1907 and 1920 each have a divorce rate which is as low or lower 
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than that of the last pre-war year. But in 1957, more than a decade after the 
end of the war, the divorce rate is still as high as that of 1930. We feel that the 
fact that present-day Japan has a divor’e rate which is higher than any during 
almost three decades deserves stress. 


It is difficult to interpret this post-war picture. One could argue that the 
very vehemence of the disturbance requires a longer period of adjustment. On 
the face of it, such an adjustment is underway. At least for the years 1951 to 
1957 the downward trend is constant. Seen in this light, the post-war statistics 
show a continuation of the pre-war pattern and fail to confirm a correlation be- 
tween industrialization and the rising divorce rate. 


We shall return to the post-war situation later in this paper. But first it 
seems appropriate to ask why industrialization raised divorce rates in the West, 
while lowering them in Japan. The answer involves an investigation of the fam- 
ily systems which felt the impact of industrialization in both cases. 


We may start out with the general observation that in all societies certain 
institutions are considered to be of crucial importance and are endowed with a 
sacred nature. With respect to the family, two patterns can be distinguished in 
the course of history. In Western society, at least since the beginning of the 
Christian era, marriage was that basic institution sanctified by religion. We 
speak of "holy matrimony," of ''the sacrament of marriage," and the marriage 
ceremony includes the sentence "whom God hath joined let no man put asunder." 
The marital relationship is the basis of the family which stands and falls with it. 
Thus family stability is identified with stability of marriage. For this reason 
social and religious pressure is invoked against dissolution of marriage by di- 
vorce. As long as the pressure is effective, the divorce rate is low. The im- 
pact of the industrial revolution on a society in which marriage was sanctified, 
in which divorce was frowned upon and in which the divorce rate was low, led-- 
through a process too complex to be described within the scope of this paper--to 
an increase of the divorce rate. 


The other pattern is characterized by an absence of the concept of sanc- 
tity of the marital ties. In this case the sacred basic institution is not marriage, 
but lineage. Sanctification takes the form of ancestor worship. The family is 
not built around the horizontal axis husband-wife, but around the vertical axis 
ascendant-descendant. Marriage is primarily a means to the end of the contin- 
uation of lineage. The stability of the family is not identified with stability of 
the marriage. This is the pattern of the ideal family of the Japanese tradition. 3 


As presented in the "Great Tradition" which echoed through philosophical 
and other writings and through the precepts of government, two concepts were 
stressed in this family pattern. These were the concepts of the house (Ie) and 
the concept of hierarchy, and more particularly, patriarchy. The Ie in this 
sense was a group of kin, constituted on the basis of a system of specific beliefs 
and values regarding lineage. The highest value was the perpetuation of the 


This is not to say that the pattern is unknown to the West. There are many 
indications that it was the pattern of the ancient Greek and early Roman 
family. 
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lineage. Marriage served this overriding purpose by providing the necessary 
offspring. ''The fundamental reason for a man to take a wife is that she may 
serve his parents and bear heirs to continue the succession." 


The lineage followed the male line, that is, it was patrilineal. A woman 
did not contribute to the perpetuation of her parents' house, since she had to enter 
another house to fulfill her function there. But in the husband's house she was an 
outsider, a tool which was to serve the purpose of the house. As a proverb puts 
it: "The womb is only borrowed.''? Women were therefore assigned a low status 
in either house. 


The ideal family of the great tradition in Japan corresponded in actuality 
and more closely to the family of the upper classes than to that of the lower 
classes. Among the lower classes, both in the village and town, patriarchy was 
considerably weaker. Being not only a means of procreation but also a part of 
the family's resources for economic production, the wife was less subjugated to 
male authority. In some parts of the country a trial marriage--ashi-ire--could 
be ended by her as well as by her husband. But here, too, marriage did not have 
a purpose of its own, but served other purposes; the notion of the sanctity of the 
conjugal bond was absent. 


Whether we look at the "Great Tradition"' or at actuality among the upper 
or the lower classes, there is little that would lead to a strong tie between the 
spouses. To replace the wife in the interests of the house involved no moral 
stigma but, on the contrary, was considered as virtuous. In the absence of the 
concept of the sanctity of the marital bond--which would have been contrary to 
these ideas--divorces were frequent. Even where there were minor children, 
the notion that they belonged not to the parents as individuals but to the Ie facil- 
itated divorce. Members of the kinship group simply continued to take care of 
them in case of a divorce of the parent. 


It was this family system which felt the impact of industrialization in 
Japan. The starting point of the development was a society in which lineage, not 
marriage, was sanctified, divorce was not frowned upon and the divorce rate 
was high. Industrialization and urbanization weakened the traditional family type 
and the ideas underlying it. The individual person emerged from the kinship 
group. Marriage came to be viewed to a great extent as an individual affair. As 
the ties of the Ie weakened, the importance of the conjugal tie between husband 
and wife increased. Divorces decreased in number as the tradition which had 
sustained high rate weakened. It would seem then that the hypothesis that in- 
dustrialization and urbanization increases the divorce rate holds true in case of 
a family system of the first type, but not in case of a family system of the 
second type. This would explain not only the decrease in divorce rate in pre-war 
Japan, but would also eliminate the foundation for the other hypothesis stated in 
the Introduction, namely that divorce rates in urban areas are higher than in 
rural areas. We shall return to this latter point again. 


From the Kagami-gusa (published 1669) by the Confucian Nakae Toju 
quoted in R. P. Dore, City Life in Japan (Berkeley 1958), p. 98. 


Ibid. 
See below, p. 228. 
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The sketchy description of the developments in Japan given above implies 
an incipient change in the Japanese family from a family of the first to one of the 
second type and a change in the character of marriage from a means to the ends 
of the house to an end in itself in terms of the personal happiness of the spouses. 
Recent attitude surveys seem to confirm the growing importance attributed to 
mutual affection as the basis of that happiness. For example, in an attitude sur- 
vey conducted by the National Institute of Public Opinion Research in the twenty- 
three ku of Tokyo in March 1953 the respondents were asked: ‘When affection no 
longer exists between spouses, should they be divorced or should this not neces- 
sarily be done ?'' Twenty-three percent of the respondents answered without any 
further qualifications: ''They should be divorced."' Seventy-four percent ad- 
vanced the opinion that they should not think only of themselves but consider other 
factors in the situation. Three percent did not give a clear answer. Those who 
advanced other factors were then invited to state them. Some stated more than 
one. Fifty-two percent of the total number of respondents--i.e. 312 out of 600-- 
stated that the interests of the children should be considered; 6 percent--36 out 
of 600--felt that parents and siblings should be considered. Other considerations 
involved go-betweens, face saving, the economic situation after divorce, etc. 
Those which*stressed the interests of the children were asked a subsidiary ques- 
tion for the case that there were no children. Fifty-five percent of the respond- 
ents to this question--i.e. 28.6 percent of all the respondenis--opined that in 
this case the marriage should be divorced, thus bringing the total of those in 
favor of divorce for lack of mutual affection--either without any qualifications 
or in case that there were no children--up to 51.6 percent of the total number of 
the original respondents. Those who had qualifications in their original answers 
were asked the subsidiary question: "Which is more important, the factors 
which you mentioned, or affection ?'' Twenty-three percent considered the fac- 


tors which they had advanced as more important than affection and 36 percent 
thought that both were important in about the same degree. But 35 percent-- 
amounting to 18.2 percent of the total--considered affection more important. 
Thus the percentage of those who would in the final analysis agree with a divorce 
is considerably higher than the 51.6 percent of the total, mentioned above. 


We may assume that in present-day Japan marriages and divorces of the 
traditional type and of the atraditional type exist side by side. In other words, 
marriages and divorces may be motivated either by traditional reasons --the 
interests of the house--or by atraditional reasons, such as considerations of 
personal happiness or unhappiness. The statistics regarding the divorce rate 
which we have shown up to now do not reflect this difference. They indicate 
that the divorce rate in 1957 was as high as that of 1930, but they do not reveal 
how may divorces of one or the other type made up the rate in either year or 
indicate the past or present tendency of the divorces of either type. Yet, these 
are key questions in appraising the meaning of the post-war divorce rate. We 
must attempt to answer them by inference from various statistics which are 
available to us. 


We may note at first that only legal marriages and divorces appear in 
our tables.7 A legal marriage comes into being by registration.8 There exists 


if The census on the other hand does not distinguish between persons who 
are legally married or live in a de facto martial relationship and between 
legally divorced and factually separated persons. 


Article 775 of the Civil Code of 1898; article 739 of the Civil Code of 1947. 
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of course also unregistered marriages. Such de facto marriages may be per- 
manent--resembling our common law marriages--or they may be temporary. 
When purposes of the house are a dominant concern, the registration of marriage 
is sometimes postponed until the bride has borne a son to the house or has dem- 
onstrated that she ''fits into the ways of the house," i.e., that she has the proper 
attitude to the husband's ascendants and that she contributes to the cooperative 
economic endeavor of the family. If the bride does not fulfill these conditions, 
she is "sent back"'; if she fulfills the conditions, the marriage is registered. 
Registration in these cases is delayed until certain issues--certainty of the 
procuring of progeny and of the fitness of the bride as a member of the house-- 
are resolved.9 This resolution cannot be expected immediately after the cer- 
emony; but on the other hand it is likely to appear within a comparative limited 
number of months thereafter. Registrations delayed for traditional reasons may 
thus be particularly frequent at such a time. With this in mind we now investi- 
gate the evidence regarding the period between the wedding ceremony and reg- 
istration of marriage. Statistics in this regard are available for the country as 
a whole for the years 1947 to 1957. These statistics show that more and more 
marriages are actually being registered in the month in which the ceremony was 
performed (from 9.6 percent in 1947 to 17.8 percent in 1957) and in the follow- 
ing month (from 14.4 percent in 1947 to 22.2 percent in 1957). In every year of 
the decade the percentage of registrations for the next six or seven months was 
smaller than for the months immediately following the ceremony; in general the 
percentage decreased from month to month until the ninth and tenth months were 
reached. Between 1947 and 1956 these months showed an increase over the im- 
mediately preceding months. Significantly this increase became progressively 
less marked. In 1957 it disappeared altogether. That is to say the percentage 
for these months in 1957 was in line with the general tendency of a decreasing 
number of registrations for each successive month after the month following the 
ceremony. It appears from this that delay of registration for the purpose of 
facilitating a repudiation of the bride in the interests of the family is becoming 
less prevalent. 


We may now return to our main topic, the legal dissolution of registered 
marriages. As we shall explain later in greater detail, Japanese law distin- 
guishes between two types of divorces: divorce by agreement and judicial di- 
vorce. We first consider the divorce rate without regard to this distinction. 
Later we shall discuss the two types of divorces separately. 


For the reasons stated previously in connection with delays in registra- 
tion, we may assume that divorces, motivated by consideration of family lineage 
and family harmony, come at a comparatively early time after marriage, while 
those motivated by considerations of personal happiness may come at any time 
during the marriage. With this in mind we focus our attention on the average 
period of marriage elapsed prior to divorce. A trend toward the lengthening of 
this period would seem to indicate that the percentage of divorces for traditional 
reasons is declining. 


Having made this generalization, we should note the existence of regional 
and class differences. Thus, among the lower rural classes in some 
areas, e.g. in parts of Tochigi, the wife is also given a choice of having 
the marriage registered or quitting the house. 
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Such a trend was noted by Irene Taeuber for the 1920s and 1930s. Yet, 
at that time some five-sixths or more (83 percent) of the recorded divorces oc- 
curred within five years or less of recorded marriage.10 The post-war situa- 
tion is shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Percentages of Divorces During the Second Half of the First Year and 
of Divorces within the First Five Years of Marriage 


Divorces During 6-12 Divorces within First 
Year Months of Marriage Five Yrs. of Marriage 


1947 61. 
1948 60. 
1949 59. 
1950 64. 
1951 63. 
1952 61. 
1953 58. 
1954 55. 
1955 53. 
1956 53. 
1957 53. 


oOo 


While there are some fluctuations prior to 1950, it will be noted that the 
percentage of divorces occurring between the sixth and the twelfth month of 
marriage--a time which may be considered significant in regard to the procure- 
ment of progeny--is declining. Except for some fluctuations prior to 1952, this 
is also true for the percentage of divorces within the first five years of marriage. 
The percentages in this case are considerably lower than those shown by Taeuber 
for the 1920s and 1930s. 


Stated conversely, a greater percentage of divorces appears now in mar- 
riages of more than five years' duration than was previously the case. The 
post-war trend is shown in Table 5. 


Table 5 


Marriage 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


5-10 yrs. 23.3 22.2 21.6 17.8 17.9 20.0 22.8 25.4 26.4 26.5 25.6 
10-15 yrs. 8.5 9.1 9.4 8.6 8.9 9.5 9.5 10.0 10.2 10.7 11.7 
15-20 yrs. 3.8 4.2 4. 4.4 4.3 4.6 48 5.0 5.2 5.2 5.3 
Over 20 3.1 3.9 5. 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.9 5.0 4.3 4.5 4.2 


7 
0 


Source: Vital Statistics, 1957, Vol. I, p. 262. 


10. Irene B. Taeuber, The Population of Japan (Princeton, 1958), 
p. 228. 
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If we assume that divorces for traditional reasons are concentrated in 
the earlier years of marriage we can state that the statistical evidence regard- 
ing the overall divorce rate (without distinction between the two types of divorces) 
indicates that these reasons are declining in relative importance. 


Before we investigate the statistical evidence separately for the two types 
of divorces, a few words about these two types are necessary. Both the old 
Civil Code of 1898 and the new Civil Code of 1947 know a divorce by agreement 
on the one hand, and a judicial divorce on the other. 11 pivorce by agreement is 
effected by notification to the official in charge of family registers in accordance 
with the family registration law. This type of divorce has always been preva- 
lent. 12 Undoubtedly there are a number of reasons for this. Beyond the surface 
appearance of a divorce by agreement, different motivations may be active. It 
has often been stated that many, if not most, divorces by agreement are actually 
legal formalizations of the traditional repudiation of a bride by the husband's 
family. In other words, in many cases the wife does not in fact agree to the 
divorce but submits tothe will of the husband or the family in whichshe is no longer 
wanted. There is evidence that she sometimes does not even participate in the 
preparation of the divorce notification but that her seal is used without her 
knowledge and consent.13 In this manner, legal provisions are being utilized 
for traditional purposes. But quite aside from this use of coerced divorces by 
agreement, divorce by agreement appeals to traditionalists also because the 
dissolution of the marriage does not assume the appearance of a breakdown of 
harmony, as any court action would. 


Old Civil Code, articles 808 and 813; New Civil Code, articles 763 
and 770. 


Taeuber, op. cit., p. 228 states that in pre-war years only 400 of the 
approximately 50,000 divorces occurring annually involved court action. 
The remainder were divorces by agreement. 


The problem of "coerced divorces by agreement" loomed large in the 
minds of the legislators both in the case of the Old and the New Civil 
Code. In the former case, a draft before the Legal Systems Investiga- 
tion Council contained the following provision: 'In case of the preceding 
article (Application for Registration of Divorce by Agreement) the regis- 
tration officer may not accept the application unless he recognizes that... 
the mutual consent does in fact exist'' and Dr. Tomii Masaakira com- 
mented on this as follows: "It {the divorce] ought not to be performed 
based on the will of one party, that is, by the coercion of the husband. 
Therefore we decided to provide that a registration officer may not ac- 
cept the application for registration unless he recognizes that ... the 
mutual consent does in fact exist, that is, that the agreement was given 
voluntarily by each of the parties. In this way, we think it can be pre- 
vented that ...a divorce which is actually one by coercion can be ef- 
fectuated under the name of divorce by agreement."' (Quoted in Takeyoshi 
Kawashima, Divorce and Social Control, Tokyo, 1958, p. 96.) However, 
the Old Civil Code, as enacted, did not contain this provision. 

When the New Civil Code of 1947 was under discussion in the House 
of Councillors, Tanaka Kotaro, then a member of the House of Councillors 
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It does not follow, however, that the legal provisions ior divorce by 
agreement are always utilized for traditional purposes. A mutually shared in- 
sistence on the aim of individual personal happiness, based on affection, a gen- 
erally more casual attitude towards marriage, an increasing diffusion of the 
idea of equality of the sexes, and increasing economic independence of women 
may make this easier way of dissolving marriages also attractive in urban in- 
dustrialized areas. If we add to this that divorces by agreement save time and 
money and avoid publicity, the prevalence of divorces by agreement becomes 
understandable. 


Thus in dealing with divorces by agreement we are again faced with the 
problem of distinguishing between the reasons--traditional or atraditional-- 
underlying the divorces. We noted that divorce by agreement is sometimes used 
to repudiate a wife who fails to bear progeny to the family or to fit into the ways 
of the house. Again these are issues that are more likely to arise and to be re- 
solved by divorce at a fairly early stage of the marriage. If the reasons just 
mentioned were the only reasons for divorce by agreement, these divorces would 
appear concentrated in the first years of marriage. As we shall see, this is not 
the case. The ratio of divorces by agreement to total divorces remains con- 
sistently high. But, because one type of reasons for divorce by agreement de- 
creases in importance with increasing length of marriage, we may expect that 
there will be a higher percentage of divorces by agreement in earlier years of 
marriage than in later years. Table 6 shows these percentages for the years 
from 1952 to 1957. As expected the ratio of divorces by agreement to the total 
number of divorces is highest in the early stages of marriage and then decreases 
constantly. 


and now the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, stated as follows: "It 
frequently happens in Japan that a husband files a divorce without the 
knowledge of his wife, the latter being divorced before she is aware of it; 
and that a husband compels his wife to put the seal of her consent to a 
document for filing their divorce, the wife being turned out of home 
‘naked, ' as the people put it. A helpless woman is, in practice, unable 
to contest the case by bringing action to have the divorce legally unlifted 
or to have the divorce legally cancelled, and she lets the matter drop, in 
tears. Of such pathetic instances, there is a countless number, "' (quoted 
from Kurt Steiner, ''Postwar Changes in the Japanese Civil Code," 
Washington Law Review, August 1950, Vol. 25, No. 3, p. 302). He pro- 
posed an amendment requiring the attestation of the Court of Domestic 
Relations for divorces by agreement before their registration. A similar 
proposal had previously been defeated in the Judicial Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Dr. Tanaka's amendment was adopted by the 
House of Councillors, but was defeated in the House of Representatives. 
The somewhat specious argument of the opponents was that "freedom of 
divorce" should be as complete as "freedom of marriage," a reference 


to the free choice of marriage partners, now permitted under the New 
Civil Code. 
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Table 6. Ratio of Divorces by Agreement to All Divorces during 
Various Periods of Marriage 


From Marriage to 
First Year End of 4th Year 5-9 Years 10-14 15-20 


1952 95.14 94. 31 93.74 93.02 92.72 
1953 95,15 94.12 93. 61 92.75 92.11 
1954 94. 66 93.95 92.91 92.14 91.02 
1955 94. 56 93.16 92. 32 92.04 90.44 
1956 93.99 93.08 92.17 91.47 91.40 
1957 94.05 93.04 91. 73 90.43 90.49 


Source: Compiled from Vital Statistics, 1952 (p. 410), 1953 (p. 496), 
1954 (p. 400), 1955 (p. 474), 1956 (p. 560) and 1957 (p. 560). 


Now, if divorce by agreement is the preferred means of terminating a 
marriage at an early stage for traditional reasons, then the ratio of divorces by 
agreement during the first five years to the total number of divorces by agree- 
ment should be higher than the ratio of judicial divorces during the same period 
to the total number of judicial divorces. And, if traditional reasons are becom- 
ing less important, then the ratio of divorces by agreement in the early years of 
marriage to the total number of divorces by agreement should be declining over 
the years. 14 


Table 7 shows the ratio of divorces by agreement during various periods 
of marriage to the total number of divorces by agreement. Table 8 shows the 
ratio of judicial divorces during various periods of marriage to the total number 
of judicial divorces. If we compare the first two columns in Table 7 with those 
in Table 8, we find the percentages in Table 7 to be higher than those in Table 8. 
The reverse is true for the other columns. The preference for divorces by 
agreement is greater in the earlier than in the later years of marriage. 


As to the second point we note that the ratio of divorces by agreement in 
the earlier years of marriage is declining. If we look at Table 7 we find that in 
1952, 61. 46 percent of all divorces by agreement occurred prior to the end of 
the fourth year of marriage while by 1957 this percentage had dropped to 
53. 67 percent. 


Our discussion, which has dealt up to now primarily with divorces by 
agreement, has made it apparent that the comparison between the divorce rates 
of 1957 and 1930 is somewhat deceptive. While the rates are roughly equal, its 
component parts have changed; fewer of the total number of divorces in 1957 oc- 
cur for traditional reasons and more for atraditional reasons. 


Table 6, which shows the ratio between divorces by agreement on the 
one hand and the total number of divorces of both types on the other hand, 
indicates that the percentage of divorces by agreement is declining in 
general. We shall consider the significance of the greater frequency of 
judicial divorces later in this paper. 
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Table 7. Ratio of Divorces by Agreement during 5-year Periods of Marriage 
to Total Number of Divorces by Agreement 


(First Year) ToEnd 4th Year 5-9 Years 10-14 15-20 Over 20 


(15. 53) 61. 46 20. 00 9.42 4.50 
(15, 82) 59. 18 22, 82 9.41 4.79 
(15. 08) 55. 80 25. 30 9.93 4.89 
(15. 16) 54. 30 26.28 10.12 5.09 
(15. 69) 53. 48 26.40 10.54 5.13 
(15. 20) 53. 67 25.47 11.53 5.18 


Table 8. Ratio of Divorces by Judicial Procedure during 5-year Periods of 
Marriage to Total Number of Divorces by Judicial Procedure 


(First Year) ToEnd 4th Year 5-9 Years 10-14 15-20 Over 20 


(12. 04) 56. 25 20. 28 10. 73 5. 37 6. 06 
(11. 91) 54. 50 22. 96 11,57 5. 99 5. 44 
(11. 67) 49, 32 26. 50 11. 62 6. 62 5. 70 
(11. 23) 47. 38 28. 11 11. 26 6.94 6. 31 
(12. 31) 48.76 27. 48 12. 06 5.93 5. 41 
(11. 23) 46.78 26. 19 14, 06 6.35 5. 48 


Tables 7 and 8 were compiled from Vital Statistics for the years 1952- 
1957. Divorces by judicial procedure includes divorces by arbitration, 
divorces by judgment of domestic relations and divorces by court de- 
cision. 


We now turn to divorces by judicial proceedings. It would go beyond the 
scope of this paper to comment in detail on the general significance of an in- 
creasing litigation rate in Japan. We feel that in a social system in which, in 
Talcott Parson's terms, the pattern-variable cluster of collectivity orientation, 
particularism, ascription and diffuseness is dominant, morality is the typical 
social control, while in a social system in which the opposite pattern-variable 
cluster predominates, law becomes the typical social control. In a country, 
such as Japan, in which Confucianism played an important ideological role, 
articulating the role expectations of collectivity-orientation, particularism, 
ascription and diffuseness, the utilization of law and courts was traditionally 
frowned upon as antithetical to the traditional order. 15 As a matter of fact the 
provisions for divorce by agreement were inserted in the original Civil Code 
avowedly in order to avoid the necessity for litigation. In the words of 
Dr. Tomii Masaakira, a member of the drafting committee, "It is the custom of 
Japanese to incline to avoid a lawsuit as far as possible in matters relating to 


15. See Takeyoshi Kawashima, Kindai'Shakai to Ho (Modern Society and 
Law), (Tokyo, 1959), pp. 142ff. 
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family relations...I believe it would rather injure this beautiful national custom 
if we should enforce by law the necessity of suing in the court and of putting the 
issue up to the decision of the court...'' The utilization of laws and courts is an 
important aspect of the transition from one type of social system to the other. 
For these reasons an increasing frequency of divorce litigation would be a sig- 
nificant indication of the weakening of tradition in regard to family matters. 


Divorce cases are handled by the domestic courts established in 1948. 
Since conciliation is compulsory, the number of applications for conciliation is 
a correct indicator for the utilization of the courts. Statistics for the years be- 
tween 1948 and 1957 present the following picture regarding the ratio of appli- 
cations to the total number of divorces (including divorces by agreement). 


Table 9. Total Number of Divorces and Number of 
Applications for Conciliation 


Number of Applications 
Year Number of Divorces (A) for Conciliation (B) 


1948 79, 032 9, 024 
1949 82, 535 11, 818 
1950 83, 689 13, 557 
1951 82, 331 12, 746 
1952 79, 021 12, 610 
1953 715, 255 12, 747 
1954 76, 759 13, 389 
1955 75, 267 13, 860 
1956 72, 040 13, 719 
1957 71, 316 14, 304 


Source: General Secretariat, Supreme Court, Annual Report of Judicial © 
Statutes for 1957, Vol. 3, Family Cases, p. xx. 


As will be seen from Table 9, divorce litigation is indeed becoming more 
frequent. 


A divorce application may be made by the husband or by the wife. As 
for divorce applications by husbands, we must keep in mind the practice of 
“coerced divorces by agreement, "' referred to earlier. This practice is possi- 
ble in tradition-bound families in which the wife's status, assigned to her and 
accepted by her, is so low that the husband is able to force her to agree toa 
divorce. An increase of divorce applications by husbands thus indicates an 
atraditional trend. Table 10 shows the ratio of divorce applications by husbands 
and wives for the years from 1950 to 1957. 
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Table 10. Ratio of Divorce Applications by Husbands and Wives 


Divorce Applications 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


By husbands 20.4 21.9 22.8 24.4 24,1 24.8 26.8 26.8 
By wives 79.6 78.1 77.2 75.6 75.9 175.2 173.2 173.2 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: The percentages for 1952-57 are from the Annual Report of Judicial 
Statistics for 1957, Vol. Il, Family Cases, p. xx, those for 1950 and 
1951 are compiled from Vital Statistics and the Annual Report of 
Judicial Statistics for the years in question. 


We note that the percentage of divorce applications by husbands increased while 
the percentage of divorce applications by wives decreased. It is a matter of 
course that as the ratio of applications by husbands increases in a given year, 
the ratio of applications by wives in that year decreases. But this relative de- 
crease is not an indication that fewer wives take the atraditional step of suing 
for divorce. To clarify this point we look at the ratio of applications for divorce 
by husband and by wife respectively to the total number of divorces, including 
divorces by agreement. 


Table 11, Ratio of Applications for Divorce by Husbands and Wives 


Respectively to the Total Number of Divorces 


By Husbands By Wives 


1950 12, 83 
1951 12, 04 
1952 12, 24 
1953 12, 83 
1954 13.13 
1955 13, 71 


Source: Compiled from the sources mentioned in connection with 
Table 10. 


The ratio of divorce applications by husbands shows again a steady increase. As 
for the ratio of divorce applications by wives, there are some fluctuations, but 
in general an increasing tendency can be noted here also. That is to say, as 
compared with those who effect divorce by agreement, more and more husbands 
and more and more wives seek the assistance of the courts. 
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Having thus shown the changing quality of divorces in postwar Japan, we 
may now return to our attempt to interpret the postwar divorce rate. Table 2 
raises questions such as these: Why is the rate of 1957 as high as that of 1930? 
Will the decline in divorce rates, noticeable between 1947 and 1957, continue 
until the rate reaches its prewar level? Is it possible that the divorce rate will 
begin to climb after a certain point has been reached? No definite answers can 
be attempted within the scope of this paper. But the following considerations 
may be advanced. 


As to the first of the abovementioned questions, all the evidence rules 
out the possibility that the postwar divorce rate has been kept high from 1947 to 
1957 by a return to a tradition which favors high divorce rates. Considering the 
return to socio-economic normalcy in other regards and the time elapsed since 
the end of the war, it becomes doubtful whether the high divorce rate after the 
Second World War is simply a repetition of the pattern of other postwar periods. 
We believe rather that it is the result of two factors, both favoring high divorce 
rates. One factor is the lingering influence of the Japanese tradition which we 
described. The other factor is the continued impact of industrialization on the 
atraditional type of family which becomes more frequent in Japan. The former 
factor is weakening in relative intensity; the latter is increasing in relative in- 
tensity. The weakening of the traditional factor alone would lead to a decrease 
in divorce rates such as is observedin Table 1. But it may well be that the 
slack is taken up by the increasing importance of the other factor, and that this 
explains the comparatively high overall divorce rates continuing in postwar 
Japan, The divorce rate may thus continue to go down until a sort of equilibrium 
is reached and then begin to show an upward trend. 


It may be expected that a weakening of tradition occurs first in urban 
areas. If divorce rates were simply a function of industrialization and urbani- 
zation, we could expect that these areas first show a declining divorce rate. 
Then as the effects of industrialization spread to the countryside, the divorce 
rates there begin to decrease while, under the continued impact of the factors 
which lead to a high divorce rate in industrialized countries in general, divorce 
rates in the urban areas begin to rise. This expectation would of course be 
contrary to the abovementioned hypothesis that industrialization boosts divorce 
rates first in urban areas, But on the basis of our evidence we believe it to be 
the more useful hypothesis for the investigation of divorce rate trends in urban 
and rural Japan. 


Part 2. Urban and Rural Divorce Rates 


A distinction between urban and rural areas in Japan is usually made on 
two levels. It is customary to think of some of Japan's forty-six prefectures as 
urbanized and modernized, and of others as rural and backward. On the other 
hand, the area of each prefecture is divided into an urban part (shibu) and a 
rural part (gumbu). We shall first consider divorce rate trends in the various 


prefectures as a whole, and then turn to divorce rate trends in their urban and 
rural parts. 


If we were to assume that the divorce rate in each prefecture is merely 
a function of the degree of industrialization, our task in this section of the paper 
would be relatively simple. If we would share the frequently encountered 
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assumption that industrialization increases divorce rates, our hypothesis would 
be that the most industrialized prefectures show the highest divorce rates, and 
we would put this hypothesis to the test. If on the other hand our assumption, 
based on the divorce rate trend for Japan as a whole, would be that industriali- 
zation breaks down a tradition which favored high divorce rates, then our 
hypothesis would be that the most backward prefectures show the highest divorce 
rates because of the comparatively slight impact of industrialization. 


However, a ranking of prefectures by divorce rate for 1955, which we 
first undertook, showed no clear pattern sustaining either assumption. Kochi, 
a prefecture in which 58.8 percent of the labor force is engaged in primary in- 
dustry, led all other prefectures in divorce rate; Ehime ranked above Osaka, 
Aomori above Tokyo, Tottori above Kanagawa and Hyogo, Akita above Kyoto, 
and Kagoshima and Kumamoto above Aichi. On the other hand, Shimane, 
Niigata, Tochigi and Ibaraki--all predominantly rural in terms of the labor 
force (58.3 percent, 56.0, 53. 1 and 63, 2)--ranked below Tokyo, Osaka, Kana- 
gawa, Hyogo and Kyoto. When we divided the prefectures along a line which 
showed those with an employed labor force in primary industry of less than 
40 percent on the left side, and those with an employed labor force in primary 
industry of more than 40 percent on the right side, we noted that all prefectures 
on the left (that is, the more industrialized prefectures) showed a divorce rate 
above 0. 7 per thousands of population. The 12 prefectures which had a divorce 
rate below 0.7 in 1955 were to be found on the right side of the dividing line, 
i.e. they had a primary industry labor force of more than 40 percent. It should 
be noted that a divorce rate of 0.7 per thousand was in 1955 well below the 
median prefectural divorce rate of 0. 85. 


We next consider the twenty-three prefectures with divorce rates above 
that median. Applying the grouping of prefectures on the basis of the percentage 
of employed labor force in primary industry, given for 1955 by Irene Taeuber, 16 
we found that there were prefectures from all six groups among the twenty-three 
prefectures with divorce rates above the median. But groups I, Iland II (the 
more highly industrialized groups) were represented by at least three-fifths of 
the prefectures in each group, while groups IV, V and VI showed a lower rep- 
resentation. Then we divided the prefectures into quartiles according to the 
height of their divorce rate. As just noted, the first and second quartile in- 
cluded prefectures from all of Taeuber's six groups. The third quartile con- 
tained no prefecture in group I, and the fourth quartile contained no prefecture 
in groups I, Zand II. It thus cannot be completely denied that the economy of a 
prefecture has some influence on the divorce rate. But it is equally clear that 
the figures for 1955 do not indicate a simple, unilineal relation between indus- 
trialization and divorce rate. 


On further consideration of the twenty-three prefectures with a divorce 
rate above the median, it appeared that eighteen of the twenty-three came from 
five geographical regions, encompassing a total of twenty-six prefectures. 

These were the regions of Shikoku, Chugoku, Kinki, Kyushu and Hokuriku. 
Three out of the four prefectures in Shikoku ranked in the first quartile. Four 
out of the five prefectures in Chugoku ranked either in the first (three prefectures) 


16. See Irene Taeuber's contribution to this volume, p. 1. 
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or in the second quartile (one prefecture); four out of six prefectures in Kinki 
ranked above the median and a fifth one, Kyoto, barely below; and three out of 
four prefectures in Hokuriku ranked in the second quartile. On the other hand, 
of the nineteen prefectures comprising the other four regions of Tohoku, Kanto, 
Tosan and Tokai, fifteen were included among the twenty-three prefectures with 
a divorce rate below the median. There thus appeared to be groups of regions 
with high divorce rates and others with low divorce rates. But in each group 
there were exceptions. Above the median, in addition to Hokkaido, were Tokyo 
and Kanagawa from the low ranking Kanto area, and Aomori and Akita from the 
low ranking Tohoku area. On the other hand, eight of the twenty-three prefec- 
tures below the median came from the abovementioned regions of a generally 
high divorce rate. Neither the groupings of high and low ranking regions nor 
the exceptions can be fully explained in terms of the economy. 


Realizing that an analysis of prefectural or regional divorce rates for 
one year does not warrant any conclusion, we arranged the following chart show- 
ing for each prefecture whether it belonged to the first quartile (++), second 
quartile (+), third quartile (-), or fourth quartile (--) of divorce rates at a given 
time. In the list the prefectures are arranged from north to south, thus enabling 
us to recognize regional patterns; and divorce rates are shown for various years 
within five different periods, permitting us to trace the changes of regional pat- 
terns over a substantial span of time. The five periods are: (1) 1884-1888 (prior 
to the enactment of the Meiji Constitution; (2) 1895-1899 (between the end of the 
Sino-Japanese War and the enactment of the Civil Code); (3) 1909-1910 (between 
the Russo-Japanese War and the First World War); (4) 1917-1928 (between the 
last years of the First World War and the world economic crisis; and (5) 1952- 
1956 (after the peace treaty following the Second World War). 


If we look at the first period, we note three more or less clear regional 
patterns. Tohoku (comprising the six prefectures numbered 2-7 inclusively) 
shows high divorce rates. The second pattern appears in the area stretching 
from Mie (No. 24) down to Wakayama (No. 30), corresponding roughly to the 
Kansai region. The prefectures in this area figure predominantly in the fourth 
quartile. Kyushu (No. 42-46) forms the third pattern. The seven prefectures 
there belong predominantly to the third or fourth quartile, except that Fukuoka, 
Miyazaki and Kagoshima showed a higher divorce rate in 1887 and/or 1888. 


No clear regional picture emerges in Kanto (Nos. 8-14) and in Shikoku 
(Nos. 36-39). On the Japan Sea, Niigata with its high divorce rate, stands out 
from its neighbors Toyama, Ishikawa, and Fukui, all of which show generally a 
low rate. Similarly, Shizuoka--between Aichi and Kanagawa both of which show 
a low rate--always ranks in the first quartile. In Chugoku (Nos. 31-35), 
Shimane is conspicuous in the same way. We mention these instances because 
we shall have to refer to them when we analyze the development of regions in 
terms of divorce rates in later periods. Finally we may note that Hokkaido be- 
gins in 1887 to follow a pattern of lowdivorce rates which separates the island 
from the northern part of the main island Honshu, the Tohoku region. 


Turning now to the second period, we note that the clear regional patterns 
of Tohoku, Kansai and Kyushu continue without significant change, except that 
Oita (on Kyushu) shifted from the third to the second quartile, where it remained 
during almost all of the succeeding periods. In the Kanto area the divorce rate 
of Ibaraki, Tochigi, Gumma and Chiba remain high. Tokyo's divorce rate is 
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Chart I 


First Period Second Period 


Prefecture | 1884 | 1887 | 1888 1896 | 1897 | 1898 


Hokkaido 
Aomori 
Iwate 
Miyagi 
Akita 
Yamagata 
Fukushima 
Ibaraki 
Tochigi 
Gumma 
Saitama 
Chiba 
Tokyo 
Kanagawa 
Niigata 
Toyama 
Ishikawa 
Fukui 
Yamanashi 
Nagano 
Gifu 
Shizuoka 
Aichi 

Mie 

Shiga 
Kyoto 
Osaka 
Hyogo 
Nara 
Wakayama 
Tottori 
Shimane 
Okayama 
Hiroshima 
Yamaguchi 
Tokushima 
Kagawa 
Ehime 
Kochi 
Fukuoka 
Saga 
Nagasaki 
Kumamoto 
Oita 
Miyazaki 
Kagoshima 
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Chart II 


_Tat rd Period Fourth Period 


Prefecture | 1909 | 1910 1919 | 1920 
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Hokkaido _ 
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Iwate 


Miyagi 
Akita 
Yamagata. 
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‘| Hiroshima | 
| Yamaguchi 


Tokushima 
| Kagawa 


=Zhime 

| Kochi 
40 
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Kumamoto | - 
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Fifth Period 
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1953 | 1954 


Prefecture 1952 
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Hokkaido 
Aomori 
Iwate 


Yamagata 
Fukushima 
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conspicuously lower than in the previous period and altogether Tokyo and Kana- 
gawa show a remarkable fluctuation in the divorce rate during the first and sec- 
ond periods. Shikoku shows again no clear picture but Ehime foreshadows a 
regional trend by climbing to the first quartile where it stayed throughout the 
periods under investigation. The prefectures on the Japan Sea show a slightly 
higher divorce rate in the first period. Niigata still stands separate with an ex- 
tremely high rate. Similarly Shizuoka and Shimane showing high divorce rates 
are separated from the surrounding region. On the other hand Yamanashi, 
which differently from neighboring Nagano, had a high divorce rate in the first 
period, now begins to show greater resemblance in the divorce rate picture to 
Nagano. Hiroshima's divorce rate begins to climb; since 1896 the prefecture 
belongs to the first quartile. 


When we look at the third period we note that the regional characteristics 
become, if anything, more apparent. Thus all six prefectures of Tohoku now 
fall into the first quartile and the region is clearly separated from neighboring 
Kanto. The Kansai group, from Mie to Wakayama, again belongs predominantly 
to the fourth quartile. Due primarily to a rise in the divorce rate in Aichi, be- 
ginning toward the end of the second period, Aichi, Gifu and Shizuoka now form 
a group belonging to the first or second quartile. On the Japan Sea Toyama, 
Ishikawa and Fukui are again in a group; but this time they belong to the first 
and second quartile, thus sharing a pattern with neighboring Niigata. This group 
now constitutes the region known as Hokuriku. 


On the other hand the pattern of Kyushu has become more diffuse. Shikoku 
is now di.ided into two groups: Tokushima and Kagawa in the third quartile, and 
Ehime and Kochi in the first quartile, where they remained since then. Kanto 
stil] does not show a unified picture, but by and large all prefectures, including 
‘Lolyo, show a decrease in their divorce rates. 


During the fourth period the development of regional groupings continues. 
Toaoku forms a distinct unit, again clearly separated from the neighboring Kanto 
region. However, of the seven prefectures, Miyagi begins to show a deviation. 
't alone belongs to the third quartile in 1922 whereas all others remain in higher 
quartiles. This separateness of Miyagi--where Tohoku's largest city, Sendai, 
is located--continues to the present. Kanto now also forms a distinct grouping, 
all prefectures including Tokyo belonging predominantly to the third or fourth 
quartile during this period. The Kansai area from Mie to Wakayama again forms 
a group belonging predominantly to the fourth quartile. Gifu, Shizuoka, and 
Aichi, which formed a region in the third period, again show a similar picture 
belonging to the first or second quartile. 17 Chugoku now also begins to form a 
region in which nearly all prefectures belong to the first quartile. The exception 
is Okayama which in 1928 came to belong to the second quartile. In Shikoku 
Kagawa, begins to show a trend toward higher divorce rates which becomes 
marked in the fifth period. This leaves Tokushima separate from the rest, 
sharing a low divorce rate with the Kansai area toward which it is oriented 
geographically and economically. This pattern in Shikoku remains permanent 
from then on. Kyushu is again divided. Out of seven prefectures, the four 


av; However, a tendency for the divorce rate in Aichi to decrease can be 
noted at the end of the third period. 
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northern prefectures belong to the second quartile while the two southern pre- 
fectures (Miyazaki and Kagoshima) together with Fukuoka (the most indus- 
trialized part), belong to the third quartile. It is interesting to note that this is 
an exact reversal of the picture in the first period. The same three prefectures 
which then showed deviations from the low divorce rate now deviate from the 
high divorce rate of the rest. 


In the period after the Peace Treaty following the Second World War, 
five out of Kanto's seven prefectures belong to the fourth quartile from 1952 to 
1955 and with one exception a gain in 1956. The other two prefectures, the 
highly industrialized areas of Tokyo and Kanagawa, rank generally in the first 
or second quartile during this period, but even they are in the third quartile in 
1956. The picture in Shikoku remains unchanged, Kagawa, Ehime and Kochi 
showing very high divorce rates while Tokoshima shows a lower rate. In 
Chugoku we notice a rather conspicuous reversal, While the region as a whole 
shows in general a high divorce rate, Shimane's rate is low. Originally 
Shimane was the exception in the opposite sense being the only high divorce rate 
prefecture in an area of generally low divorce rates. A similar phenomenon ap- 
pears in Hokuriku on the Japan Sea. Niigata which once showed an exceptionally 
high divorce rate is now the only prefecture in the third or fourth quartile while 
Toyama, Ishikawa and Fukui belong predominantly to the first quartile. Tohoku, 
which had a high divorce rate in all preceding periods, now ranks generally 
low with the exception of the two northern-most prefectures of Aomori and Akita, 
Miyagi continues its downward trend in terms of divorce rate by now belonging 
to the fourth quartile. Kyushu shows a somewhat confused picture in 1952 and 
1955. In 1956, however, all prefectures of Kyushu were in the first or second 
quartile. Since Kyushu was a low divorce rate area in the first period, this 
constitutes a conspicuous reversal. The Kansai area in general now shows a 
high divorce rate while in the past it has rather consistently figured in the lower 
quartiles. Only Mie and Shiga, dropping out of the compact group, now show a 
low divorce rate. 


In a somewhat rough approximation we may state that the region of 
Hokuriku (except Niigata), 18 Kinki, southern Shikoku and Kyushu all were low 
divorce rate areas and now are high divorce rate areas. On the other hand, the 
regions of Tohoku, Kanto, the mountainous region of central Japan--including 
Nagano, Gifu, Shizuoka, and Yamanashi--and the prefectures of Niigata and 
Shimane, all of which started out with a high divorce rate, now show a low 
divorce rate, 19 


In view of the consistently unified pattern of the three Hokuriku prefec- 
tures, Toyama, Ishikawa and Fukui, we may note that the culture of 
these three prefectures is presumed by some Japanese anthropologists 
to originate from the Kansai region, for instance in terms of language, 
certain customs, and adherence to the Honganji sect. The fourth pre- 
fecture in Hokuriku, Niigata, is considered to be different in this regard. 


The exceptions are Aomori and Akita in the northernmost part of Tohaku, 
and prior to 1956, Kanagawa and Tokyo in the Kanto region. 
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It appears from this that regional characteristics do not exist in the sense 
that certain areas always show a low and others a high divorce rate. But certain 
groups of neighboring prefectures seem to share a common fate in the trends of 
their divorce rates. There are some shifts among these regional groups which, 
we surmise, may be accounted for by the development of communication patterns 
in the widest sense. 


We believe that (a) the effect of industrialization on the divorce rate is 
best investigated not on the basis of single prefectures but on the basis of group- 
ings of prefectures, and (b) the effect of industrialization on the divorce rate at 
any given time is defined and modified by the geographic, economic and socio- 
cultural characteristics of these groupings. In other words, the divorce rate is 
not influenced by industrialization in any unilineal way (in the direction of either 
a general increase or decrease), Rather, differing tendencies may arise out of 
the interaction between industrialization and the socio-cultural situation of any 
existing region at any given time. 


It is quite conceivable that industrialization has effects which are, on the 
surface, contradictory. Where it breaks down a tradition which resulted in high 
divorce rates, the divorce rate begins to decline. Various regions show this at 
different times. But industrialization may also increase divorce rates--again at 
different times for various regions--for the reasons which are usually adduced 
for this phenomenon. Thus apparent contradictions do not confuse a picture 
which we should expect to be clear. Rather the complexity of the divorce rate 
picture reflects the complexity of the interacting forces. 


We now turn briefly to a consideration of divorce rate trends in the urban 
parts (shibu) and the rural part (gumbu) of the various prefectures. The shibu 
is that part of the area of a prefecture which is occupied by administrative units, 
designated as cities; the gumbu is the remainder of the prefectural area. Ac- 
cording to the Local Autonomy Law, a city must have a population of more than 
50, 000 inhabitants (before May 1954, 30,000 inhabitants), 60 percent of which 
must belong to households sustained by working secondary or tertiary indus- 
tries, and 60 percent of the houses must be within a central urban area. How- 
ever in actuality the legal requirements for cities are not always met. 
Especially after the enactment of the Law for the Promotion of Amalgamation of 
Towns and Villages in September 1953, many rural areas were combined to 
form new "cities, '' which failed to live up to the provisions of the law. The 
shibu-gumbu division thus does not provide an ideal measure of urbanization. 


Our material for the analysis of shibu and gumbu divorce rates prior to 
the Second World War was limited to the periods between 1917 and 1919, and 
1929 and 1930. The statistical yearbooks for 1917 and 1918 showed the number 
of divorces in the capital cities of 26 prefectures; the statistical yearbook for 
1919 showed the number of divorces in 42 capital cities. Comparing the divorce 
rates in these capital cities with the average divorce rate for the prefecture as 
a whole, we found the following picture: 
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1917 (total 26 capital cities) 


Capital city divorce rate 


Higher than average divorce rate for prefecture, 16 
Lower than average divorce rate for prefecture, 10 


1918 (total 26 capital cities) 
Higher than average divorce rate for prefecture, 11 (42.3%) 
Equal to average divorce rate for prefecture, 1 (3. 9%) 


Lower than average divorce rate for prefecture, 14 (53.8%) 
100. 0% 


1919 (total 42 capital cities) 


Higher than average divorce rate for prefecture, 17 (40.5%) 
Equal to average divorce rate for prefecture, 1 (2. 4%) 
Lower than average divorce rate for prefecture, 24 (57.1%) 


Our material for 1929 and 1930 was somewhat more plentiful. The statistical 
yearbooks for these years showed the divorce rates of 101 cities and 107 cities 
respectively. In both cases the divorce rates of 44 prefectural capitals were 
shown. 


1929 - Total: 101 cities, 44 capital cities 


City Divorce Rate 

Higher than Avg. 

Divorce Rate for % Capital 
Prefecture Equal to Lower than Percent Cities 


39 cities 38. 6% 
(20 capital cities) (45.5%) 
4 cities 4. 0% 
58 cities 57. 4% 
(24 capital cities) (54.5%) 


100. 0% 100. 0% 


po 
(61. 5%) 
100. 0 
100. 0% 
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1930 - Total: 107 cities, 44 capital cities 


City Divorce Rate 

Higher than Avg. 

Divorce Rate for % Capital 
Prefecture Lower than Percent Cities 


48 cities 44, 9% 

(26 capital cities) (59.0%) 
0. 9% 
58 cities 54, 2% 

(18 capital cities) (41.0%) 


100. 0% 100. 0% 


We note that the urban divorce rate in pre-war Japan was by no means always 
higher than the rural divorce rate. 


Turning now to the postwar situation, we utilize statistics showing the 
divorce rate in the shibu and bu of each of the 46 prefectures during the 
years from 1952 to 1955. 20 In 1952 the divorce rate in shibu was higher than 
that in gumbu only in 10 prefectures out of 46; in 36 prefectures the divorce rate 
in gumbu was higher than in shibu. In 1953 the shibu divorce rate was higher in 
8 prefectures while in the remaining 38 prefectures the shibu divorce rate was 
lower than the gumbu divorce rate. In 1954, 19 prefectures showed a shibu di- 
vorce rate that was higher than the bu divorce rate, and 27 prefectures 
showed a lower shibu divorce rate. In 5 finally the shibu divorce rate was 
higher than the gambu divorce rate in all 46 prefectures of Japan. That is to 
say, the relative heights of the shibu and gumbu divorce rates were reversed. 


In the United States the rural divorce rate is rather consistently below 
the urban divorce rate. 21 In the light of our earlier findings we could hardly 
expect the same situation in Japan. Since divorce rates in Japan were tradi- 
tionally high and since tradition shows greater persistency in rural areas, the 


20. Our computations were based on Vital Statistics for the various years. 
In the case of 1952 we divided the number of divorces in shibu and gumbu 
by the shibu and gumbu populations according to the census of 1950. In 
the case of the years 1953 and 1954, we established the average yearly 
increase for the shibu and gumbu populations, added this increase to the 
census figure for 1950 twice or three times as the case may be, and then 
divided the number of divorces in shibu and gumbu by the figures thus 
obtained. In 1955 we used the figures for the gumbu and shibu popula- 
tions according to the 1955 census. 


See e.g. Ernest R. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (Chicago, 1927), 
citing the Report of the Bureau of the Census on Marriage and Divorce, 
1867-1905; and J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce (New York, 1931), com- 
paring the divorce rates of ten cities with the divorce rates in the states 
in which they =re located. 
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rural divorce rates over a long period of time showed a tendency to outdistance 
urban divorce rates rather than the other way around. It is thus worth under- 
lining that for 1955 the shibu divorce rate in all prefectures was higher than the 
gumbu divorce rate. 


If we look at specific examples it appears that a very high degree of in- 
dustrialization had a positive correlation to high divorce rate as long ago as 
1929. Such centers as Tokyo, Yokohama, Fukuoka and Nagasaki, showed even 
then a divorce rate which was higher than the average for the prefecture. We 
suspect that in the large cities the rate of divorce is influenced by the economic- 
class composition of the people living in the various parts of these cities. We 
base this assumption on some data for Tokyo which were available to us in the 
Statistical Yearbooks of that prefecture for 1930, 1951 and 1952, 22 In 1930 we 
found the highest divorce rate in the wards of Honjo (0.94) and Fukagawa (0.77), 
inhabited mainly by people of the lower income groups. The white-collar dis- 
tricts of Nakano and Suginami on the other hand showed a low divorce rate (0.52 
and 0. 33 respectively). The same picture appeared in 1951. The wards of 
Taito, Sumida, and Koto had high divorce rates (1.40, 1.09 and 1. 04 respec- 
tively), the wards of Setagaya, Nekano, Suginami had low divorce rates (0. 76, 
0.96 and 0.82 respectively). Again in 1952 the abovementioned wards inhabited 
by the lower classes had divorce rates of 1. 26, 0.95 and 0.94, while the above- 
mentioned three white-collar wards had divorce rates of 0. 66, 0.87 and 0. 88. 
In 1951 and 1952 the workers' district of Arakawa also had a high divorce rate 
(1.15 in 1951, 0.97 in 1952). 


In the absence of material regarding the occupational and income struc- 
ture of the various Tokyo wards, these are rough approximations which will need 
refinement. But with this qualification and assuming that Tokyo can be taken as 
an example, it appears that in large cities the stability of marriage is rather 
high in the middle class areas and that the high divorce rate for the city as a 
whole is due to a high divorce rate in the working class districts. Our research 
does not allow us at this time to make any further assumptions. But if the as- 
sumptions just stated are correct, the shift to a higher shibu divorce rate in 
1955 becomes particularly significant, especially if further research indjcates 
some permanence. 23 This higher shibu divorce rate would then correspond to 
the high urban divorce rate in other industrialized nations. 


As stated in the conclusion to the first part of this paper, it may be that 
the cities first show the impact of industrialization on the family of the new type 
and that Japan will in time follow more closely a pattern which is familiar to us 
elsewhere. 


Tokyo-fu Tokeisho for 1930, Tokyo-to Tokeisho for 1951, Tokyo-to 
Tokei Nenkan for 1952, 


In the absence of population figures for gumbu and shibu for 1956 and 
1957 we were unable to extend our research to these years. Such re- 
search will become possible with the publication of the 1960 census. 


i 


PRE-INDUSTRIAL URBANISM IN JAPAN: 
A CONSIDERATION OF MULTIPLE TRADITIONS IN A FEUDAL SOCIETY 


Robert J. Smith 
Cornell University 


"There is a kind of history... which. ..deals with trends and forces 
and the lives of great men. But it is not the kind of history I have 
in mind. I am thinking of what the French call la petite histoire; 
of everyday life as it is lived or has been lived not by prime 
ministers and secretaries of state and other historical figures 

who are or ought to be exceptional, but by ordinary human beings 
who in their communities and societies make the raw materials 
from which history is shaped."' (Sansom 1951: 44.) 


Perhaps more than any other single characteristic, the passing of tradi- 
tional Japan is the topic which dominates discussion of the contemporary scene 
in that country. Its assumed demise is lamented by some, approved by others, 
and promoted by many. Although all are agreed that in the last one hundred 


years or so Japanese society has undergone rapid change, there are a variety 
of views as to the contribution made by various elements of the society of 
Tokugawa Japan to what is usually called ''modern" Japan. 


The terms "'traditional"' and ''modern" are of doubtful utility in the dis- 
cussion of culture change in Japan if by them we mean "pre-contact" and "post- 
contact"' with the West. Their use, in fact, leads to a variety of errors in our 
analysis of Asian societies in general (Smith 1957) and of Japan in particular. 
All too often "traditional" Japan is pictured as a uniform and relatively static 
society, a fallacious point of view which compels us to ignore the existence of 
quite distinct groupings in Japanese society in which different kinds of traditions 
inhered in the past and are to be found in the present. 


The question which shall concern us chiefly here is, then, the loci of 
tradition in feudal Japan. There existed in Tokugawa Japan a relatively rigid 
social hierarchy, capped by the Imperial Court and nobility (kuge) with the 
warriors (samurai), the farmers (hyakusho 0), the artisans A Baty and the 
merchants (shonin) ranked in descending order and the outcaste groups below 
them all. We are less forcibly reminded that a crucial feature of this feudal 
society was its urban character from about 1700 on (Hall 1955: 51). When the 
position of the townsmen (chonin) is considered at all in discussions of Tokugawa 
Japan, it is usually with reference to the contribution of the merchants to the 
collapse of the feudal regime. Much less material is available, however, on 
the general importance of urbanism as a style of life prior to the last half of the 
nineteenth century. It might be observed, for example, that the rural samurai 
was an object of scorn to his urban counterpart, that the great merchants and 
artisans of Osaka and later Yedo stand in contrast to their kind in the countryside 
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and provincial towns, and that the outcastes were to be found in villages no less 
than in towns and cities. Urbanism has been, then, a feature of Japanese life 
for centuries and urban-rural differences were marked long before the develop- 
ment of the great cities of the post-Restoration period. 


This early development of urban centers suggests that there can be dis- 
tinguished in Tokugawa Japan at least three traditions, all of which have some 
importance for an understanding of contemporary Japan. The first of these we 
shall call the "village tradition, '' the second the "elite tradition,’ and the third 
the "townsmen's tradition" of the chonin. Of these, the village tradition is 
probably most often referred to in discussions of conservatism and traditionalism 
in Japan. In the countryside, one is assured, exist the last strongholds of the 
family system, paternalism, religiosity, the conception of man in nature, and 
all the features of society which the Japanese mean to include when they employ 
the epithet ''feudal.'' The elite urban tradition has attracted much attention, too, 
but chiefly in connection with considerations of its arts--the Noh, tea ceremony, 
archery, classical literary forms, and other respectable pursuits of the cul- 
tured classes. In much the same way we do have studies of many features of 
the townsmen's tradition--their literature, the Kabuki and puppet dramas, the 
wood-block prints and the gay quarters. There are also scattered studies and 
references to the social and psychological aspects of the life of the chonin 
(Akimoto 1952; Bellah 1957; Miyamoto 1939, 1941; Sansom 1943, 1950; Tani 1958; 
Ueda 1955, 1956; Yanaga 1955). 


It would be unreasonable to insist that these three traditions were isolated 
entities, of course, for within the tight-knit’ framework of Tokugawa Japan all 
groups of necessity affected the others. This is not to say, on the other hand, 
that differences of taste, emphasis and style are absent. Although the townsmen 
knew of the Noh, they showed their admiration for it chiefly by adapting some 
of its plays to the Kabuki idiom. The urgency of the shamisen, not the measured 
melodies of the koto, characterizes the music of the commoners of the cities. 
Their own haiku verse-form is not surprisingly supplemented by a voluminous 
production of the sardonic and cheeky senryu. The vaudevillians of the yose 
tradition give voice to a world less concerned with protocol, face and obligation 
than to a sentiment at once "skeptical, lusty and antibureaucratic" (Tsurumi 
1954: 61). 


Much of what was once characteristically townsmen's culture has become 
common to Japanese life. It is our contention that this source of tradition in 
contemporary Japan owes little to the influx of rural elements into the cities 
and almost as little, in any immediate sense, to the sophisticated traditions of 
the urban elite. 


The Townsmen: Tokugawa Period 


Although there were many cities and castle towns in Tokugawa Japan, it 
is the three great cities of Yedo, Osaka and Kyoto that set the standards and oc- 
cupy the attention of most writers on chonin culture. 


What concerns us now is the contribution of this class to Japanese cul- 
ture in the seventeenth century and after. Its history is remarkable in 
many ways, since it arose from small beginnings, was handicapped by 
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inferior social standing, and had to strive against a virtual monopoly of 
learning and authority enjoyed by the military caste, the Buddhist clergy, 
and a few court nobles (Sansom 1950: 189). By 1700 or thereabouts the 
citizens of Osaka and Yedo had developed a characteristic culture of their 
own, which showed a marked divergence from the severe and sometimes 
cramping standards of the classical Japanese tradition. Their taste was 
for the theatre, for romantic or comic novels, for salacious or witty 
lampoons, and for gay, coloured paintings and prints. It was vulgar in 
the eyes of the orthodox, but it was fresh, spontaneous, and by no means 
lacking in discernment (Sansom 1950: 190). 


The same author further characterizes this culture of the townsmen as "'a bour- 
geois, one might almost say a democratic culture"’ (Sansom 1951: 42). We may 
agree with this and point to one outstanding feature of the values of the chonin 
which is of paramount importance: they loved money. Not only did they value it 
highly, but they also were not in the slightest ashamed of their interest and 
ability at making money and spending it. Nothing could contrast more sharply 
with the ideals of the samurai regarding money and commerce, which required 
an attitude of contemptuous indifference towards money and merchants alike. 


Much is made, particularly by Japanese writers, of the differences be- 
tween Yedo and Osaka with respect to the types of ''merchant mentality" found in 
those cities (Endo 1946: 67; Miyamoto 1958: 120 ff; Sakata 1939). The Yedo 
chonin is said to have been a man of kyoki (manly spirit, impetuosity) whereas 
the Osaka merchant was more steady, a man of integrity (katagi). The gentle 
and conservative Osaka townsman is usually contrasted with the rough-and-ready 
citizen of Yedo, but however real these differences may have been, both par- 
ticipated whole-heartedly in the making of money. 


The golden age of chonin culture, the Genroku Period which reached its 
peak about 1700, is marvelously described by Sansom (1943: 471-493). This 
commercial colorful world is mirrored in the writings of Ihara Saikaku, whose 
importance as a key to the understanding of his time it would be difficult to 
overestimate. Sargent has pictured him as: 


...the founder of a bourgeois literature which accurately depicted the 
scene, and reflected the spirit, of the new society of which he was a 
member. He is the first of the townsmen who wrote of his world from 
the standpoint of a townsman, in sympathy with the attitudes and ideals 
of his class (Ihara 1959: xxvi). 


It is, in fact, in terms of his fiction that we have come to distinguish the 
"'Genroku spirit", for his books: 


... integral to the parvenue but sophisticated culture of Osaka and Kyoto, 
evoke the atmosphere of that urban society: its iconoclasm, its fervid 
emotional tone, its spontaneous gaiety and exuberance, restrained chiefly 
by aesthetic refinement and an exacting code of manners (Hibbett 1952: 
411). 


In Saikaku's books are much of the raw material for la petite histoire of 
the commoners of the flowery Genroku. Their culture became in many ways 
the typical culture of Tokugawa Japan and their increasing importance led toa 
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state of affairs which has suggested to some observers that this was a post-feudal 
rather than a feudal society (Reischauer 1956: 45). The chonin resident in the 
districts of Semba and Shimanouchi in Osaka, for example, were noted for the 
contempt in which they held the samurai, or at least for the extreme ambivalence 
with which they viewed the rulers of the country. There were relatively few 
samurai residents in Osaka, just as in Hakata in Kyushu, another city noted for 
its depreciation of samurai who resided for the most part in neighboring Fukuoka. 
There were, then, in the heart of Kyushu where feudal loyalties were and are, 
perhaps, strongest chonin who held only scant regard for samurai and govern- 
ment officials. To complete the picture of a feudal society already fast declin- 
ing, even urban samurai had but a low opinion of their rural counterparts, and 
the figure of the rural warrior as bumpkin is a common one in drama and 
literature. 


These chonin were above all "economic men and women" (Ueda 1955, 
1956) in a society which allotted women a relatively high place when contrasted 
to the position of women in samurai groups. Women were important to the kind 
of family enterprise which constituted the majority of businesses in Tokugawa 
Japan, both as assets and as independent enterprisers, just as they were in farm 
families where they also enjoyed a rather high status. The ‘economic men" of 
Saikaku were models of industry (saikaku) and thrift (shimatsu) and the heroes of 
his stories show an interesting combination of these virtues: 


...it is only when shimatsu appears as a practical method of saikaku in- 
stead of as a mere manifestation of morbid avarice, that he feels like 
using it as a peg on which to hang... his "new-way-to-wealth" tales 
(Ueda 1956: 17). 


The virtues of Saikaku's model townsmen were to be the virtues of entre- 
preneurs at a later period in Japanese history, for as has recently been pointed 
out (Freedman 1959) it is of considerable importance that members of some pre- 
industrial societies have learned the art of handling money. He emphasizes the 
importance of this kind of experience in the success which peasant and artisan 
Chinese emigrants to Southeast Asia have enjoyed in commercial enterprise. 
Just so the Japanese townsmen were skilled at making money work for them. 
Osaka chonin in particular were noted for their ability to treat money ''as a 
living thing'' (Miyamoto 1941: 94) and to keep it always active (Miyamoto 1958: 
122). 


In the realm of aesthetics, although the vital and questing quality of 
Genroku gave way to a more passive, less vigorous society, there remained 
several guiding principles by which the chonin and increasingly the samurai 
judged life and art. There are few words in Japanese more difficult than those 
which express the aesthetic ideals of the townsmen. Paramount among these 
are iki and tsu, words inevitably associated with the "floating world" of the 
city-dwellers of Tokugawa, and they are often used today in connection with the 
costumes of geisha and the Kabuki stage. 


Nothing will render them well in English, but we may follow Miyamoto 
(1941: 89-96) in seeing in iki the qualities of refinement, tension and sensuality. 
In the Genroku period, Osaka has led in the cultivation of this aesthetic and con- 
signed the Yedo townsmen to the other world of yabo (rusticity, lack of refine- 
ment). By the eighteenth century, however, standards of taste were being set in 
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Yedo. The thrifty Osaka merchant of this later day was yabo because saving 
demonstrated a notable lack of the quality of iki (sui in the Osaka reading of the 
character), while the Yedo townsman held as his ideal the man who never kept 
one day's earnings to the next. In spite of their contempt for the Osaka chonin 
the Yedo townsman was nevertheless fascinated by the plays of Chikamatsu, 
products of Osaka's earlier period of ascendancy, for that playwright had in- 
sisted that the conclusion of a play conform to the canons of iki. Only a candid 
and open-hearted man could live the life of iki, and it was considered poor style 
to conceive an overwhelming passion or to pursue hopeless goals or to appear 
obsessively interested in anything. This quality of evanescence and its allied 
concept of shibumi (astringency, but underlaid with luster or mellowness) 
characterized the life and personality of the man of tsu. Such a man was an 
adept, a connoiseur, an urhane individual skilled at living in stylish romantic 
dalliance, 


These qualities were in Tokugawa times originally applied to the ideal 
style of life of the chonin. Other words characterized the elegancies of other 
classes: the high-ranking samurai were hade (in the sense of gorgeous, not 
gaudy or flashy) or johin (refined, polished, tasteful); the lower samurai, partly 
owing to their sad financial plight, jimi (plain, sober, conservative); the farmers 
were beyond hope in this World of Taste, for they were unmistakably yabo. But 
as the samurai yielded to the fascinations of the townsmen's world, they too be- 
gan to seek the qualities of iki and tsu, a search which became one of the bases 
for the eventual fusion of samurai and chonin cultures, for as Akimoto (1952: 6) 
points out: 


...in a republic of sensual pleasure where all men were equal in the eyes 
of money and which had its own code of 'tsu'...and ‘yabo'...samurai had 
no special advantage over plebians. 


There is little doubt that some of the gay quarters of the cities, like the Yoshi- 
wara in Yedo, were in the beginning created to cater to samurai, but there is 
every reason to believe that the chonin themselves set the aesthetic style of 
these quarters, a style which the samurai came to admire and to emulate. In 
Osaka, of course, the gay quarters were first and foremost the province of the 
chonin, for there were few samurai in that city. 


As Tokugawa wore on, there were other kinds of contact between samurai 
and merchant cultures, some of which had unexpected outcomes. Somewhere 
along the way, wealthy merchants had learned to show a public contempt for 
money, particularly by the manner in which they spent. It must be that they bor- 
rowed this attitude from the samurai, but it would appear that really conspicu- 
ous waste was a chonin invention (Sakata 1939; Watsuji 1935: 317-318). The 
townsmen also shared with the warrior the impact of the Confucian revival which 
spread to all classes and gave to them at last a more or less common ideal of 
conduct. 


It is this gradual breakdown of the strict divisions of the feudal order 
upon which much of the attention of the social historians has been focused. The 
stage had been set very early for just such a fusion, for even in the early 
eighteenth century: 
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... perhaps the most interesting feature of this new culture of the towns- 
people is the fact that it belonged to no particular class. It was born and 
nourished, it is true, in a society of commoners, but it cannot be called 
plebian, for the creative artists and the master craftsmen who made it 
formed an elite in which all were merged without respect to social 
origins. This elite, like the society it served, had no pedigree. Its 
themes were those of the present and its past was only yesterday 
(Sansom 1950: 193). 


The Townsmen: Meiji Restoration 


Considering the importance which is attached to the rise of the chonin in 
the Tokugawa period, it is interesting to find that they figure very little in the 
literature on early Meiji. There are good reasons for this, as it happens, one 
of which is that the period itself has been of little interest to the Japanese 
scholars most likely to contribute to an understanding of it. In their pursuit of 
the recovery and preservation of ''traditional Japanese customs" they have 
ordinarily skipped back to Tokugawa, deeming subsequent periods ''modern" and 
therefore less worthy of their attention. 


A far more compelling reason exists, however, and that is that at this 
momenous time in Japanese history the chonin themselves actually played only 
a minor part in the events which shaped the Restoration. The point is made in 
many contexts that the townsmen were at most the willing followers of the lower- 
ranking samurai whose political period the Restoration really was (Honjo 1929; 
Horie 1936; Miyamoto 1941, 1957; Nakamura 1954). They were very often only 
the reluctant followers of the warriors, and it is suggested by some of these 


same writers that the survival of much of chonin culture into relatively recent 
times may be attributed to this very dormancy of the class during early Meiji. 
The caution with which Osaka chonin in particular greeted the Restoration and 
the predominantly supportive function of financing which they provided (Sheldon 
1958: 175) probably did much to preserve their way of life, inasmuch as in 
many cases the disorganizations of early Meiji passed them by. 


The house codes of merchant families of this period show little change 
from their Tokugawa forerunners (Miyamoto 1941: 294 ff) with the exception of 
slightly more emphasis on defining the relations between employer and employee 
in other than paternalistic terms. The intent of these codes is still to preserve 
the status quo; the beginnings of change are signaled primarily in regulations 
pertaining to wages and the dismissal of employees. 


In this literature, however, there is very little of the life of the towns- 
people except for passing references, such as this comment on the culture of 
early Meiji: 


The new theatre was not refined. It catered to the taste of the towns- 
people of Yedo and Osaka, who (like the townspeople of the previous era) 
had a taste for lewd or bloodthirsty plays and novels (Sansom 1950: 409). 


This suggests the rather obvious if neglected point that although the townsmen 
had not led the Restoration, neither had they disappeared entirely from the 
scene. They formed, after all, an element of the population of the great cities 
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of Japan's early industrial period and their way of life strongly influenced the 
popular culture of these cities. 


It is clear, then, that ''the Tokugawa city and the institutions it had 
fostered played a noteworthy role" (Hall 1955: 55) in the transition to Meiji 
Japan, a point stressed by Abegglen (1958: 135) who contends that a"... partial 
explanation. ..of Japan's rapid industrialization might well be argued to lie in 
the amount and more especially in the kind of continuity throughout the transi- 
tion rather than in an emphasis on change."' We now have some good studies of 
this transition period (Smith 1955, 1959) which demonstrate quite clearly that: 


The economic and social changes of the late Edo Period and of the 
Restoration and subsequent years introduced a modern technology and 
much of the modern social organization. Japan found little trouble in 
beginning to adapt to either. Urbanization was already gathering the 
population together in cities. A commercial and industrial culture had 
already begun to grow up (Pelzel 1950: 7). 


The pre-industrial city supplied some of the continuity in this period of drastic 
change and much of the cash as well. It also supplied some notable features of 
contemporary Japanese life and character and it is with some of these that we 
shall deal in the following section. 


The Townsmen: Contemporary Japan 


... if we look closely at our present life, material and spiritual, we find 
ourselves direct descendants of Yedo...the house we live in... was the 
house perfected in the latter Yedo days. Most of the things we eat 
today... were the inventions of Yedo gourmands. As for our clothing, 
all the varieties of native costume... have scarcely been improved on in 
the past 85 years since Yedo became Tokyo... The Japanese themselves 
are the children of Yedo (Akimoto 1952: 3-4). 


There are also the entertainments of the Yedo townspeople which are now part 
and parcel of Japanese urban culture: geisha houses, sumo wrestling, Kabuki, 
yore vaudeville theaters, "pulp" fiction of a lurid and extravagent persuasion 
and, perhaps, its cinematic embodiment, advertisements for which display much 
of the color and vulgarity of the old Yedo "brocade pictures." 


Furthermore, the man of tsu in Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto takes his cue 
about where to purchase certain things from the prejudices of the older chonin 
tradition to a surprising extent. He will invariably know the famous noren 
(shop-curtains) of the specialty houses which only in the past few years have 
condescended to establish branch shops in the new downtown districts of com- 
merce and entertainment. He knows that the best bean candy in Tokyo is to be 
had at Toraya and Shioze. For dried seaweed he will recommend Morihan in 
Tokyo's Omori district or Yamamotoya in Nihonbashi. In Osaka, he must buy 
his seaweed at Oguraya and he will try to get his Japanese cakes at Surugaya or 
Tsuruya. There are kimono-makers and kimono accessories shops like Daihiko, 
Tatsumura and Erihan and certain restaurants like Edogin in Tsukiji, Yabusoba 
in Kanda and Eisaka known to the man of tsu. In Tokyo there are a number of 
spots which are very old, very inexpensive and which have a single specialty: a 
cake called sakura-mochi is nowhere better than at a small shop near the 
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Chomeiji on the Sumida River and the mud-fish at the Asakusa restaurant called 
Komagata is unexcelled. All of these are shops and specialties of old Yedo, and 
serve to give Tokyo that curious blend of old and new. There are, of course, 
newer famous shops and eating-places that are a part of post-Restoration Tokyo 
and not a part of the Yedo tradition. 


It is not only in the passage of their arts, entertainments and favorite 
foods and shops into contemporary Japanese culture that the chonin style sur- 
vives, for there are still chonin in Tokyo and Osaka in the so-called downtown 
wards (shitamachi). They are, needless to say, more than a little different from 
their Tokugawa forebearers but not so much so that they are unrecognizable. 
The history of Japanese cities since the Meiji Restoration is in part the history 
of the decline of these districts and their people. In Osaka, at least until the 
Sino-Japanese War, they seem to have lived on only slightly altered (Miyamoto 
1941). In Tokyo much of the old shitamachi district has long since been con- 
verted to the centers of government and finance and much of the remainder de- 
stroyed in the 1923 earthquake and in the air raids of World War IL. 


Ronald Dore (1958: 11-13) has recently offered, as part of his excellent 
study of a downtown ward in Tokyo, a succinct description of the contrast be- 
tween the shitamachi, the old chonin areas of the city, and the yamanote (hill- 
side) districts, the former samurai districts of Yedo. These contrasts may be 
summarized as follows: 


It is tempting to sum all this up as lower middle class and below, versus 
lower middle class and above. But such categorization can be very mis- 
leading. At least one needs the qualifications which distinguish not only 
the old from the new upper class as in England, but also the old from the 
new working class, the old from the new lower middle class. For here 
one is dealing with a society which, until three-quarters of a century 
ago, had an estate system whose main lines of cleavage did not entirely 
correspond with gradations in economic status (many of the 'inferior' 
townsmen were far richer than many of the 'superior' samurai), where 
modern industry has only partly displaced more traditional forms of 
production, and where 'Japaneseness,' as opposed to 'Westernness,' is 
still a criterion of some importance for dividing men from their fellows 
and o which does not necessarily follow economic status lines (Dore 
1958: 6). 


That the two styles of life referred to here are not simply the constructs 
of the student of society is indicated by the fact that the resident of Tokyo very 
often makes just the sort of distinctions cited above. He will also point out, 
quite correctly, that there are large new working-class districts in the southern 
and northeastern parts of the city which are in no sense shitamachi, and that not 
all suburban areas can be called yamanote. It is in these new working-class 
areas and the suburbs that the Western sociologist is most likely to find the 
urban situation most familiar to him from his studies of American and some 
European cities. 


The people of shitamachi are typically merchants or independent crafts- 
men. Tailors, restaurant owners, or owners of workshops with one or two em- 
ployees, they contrast with the typical yamanote white-collar worker, official 
or executive. There are language differences, for the speech of the old 
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yamanote districts is now standard Japanese, automatically making the shitama- 
chi man a speaker of a dialect. Shitamachi people are said to be hot-tempered, 
extravagant and sentimental, while those of yamanote are more nearly the type 
of the inhibited, undemonstrative, prudent bourgeoisie. Differential participa- 
tion in neighborhood and local shrine affairs characterizes the two styles of 

life. Shitamachi shrine celebrations are lively and warm; yamanote people ap- 
pear to take far less interest in such neighborhood enterprises. The family of 
shitamachi is a more open and communal unit than is that of the yamanote, where 
privacy is more highly valued. The yamanote family may not even know many 

of its neighbors, a situation far less commonly found in shitamachi districts. 

In matters of taste, the shitamachi people are more "Japanese" and lean towards 
the old chonin entertainments; the yamanote man evinces more interest in things 
Western" or in the elite traditional arts such as the Noh and the tea ceremony. 
The ideals of iki and tsu are still found in shitamachi areas and although they 
have penetrated into the yamanote as well, the latter more often speaks of beauty, 
refinement and delicacy. This contrast is nicely exhibited in the style of 
Japanese dress worn by the women of the two areas, for it is the shitamachi 
woman whose kimono and style of wearing it are most likely to conform to the 
canons of iki. It is also probable that the yamanote woman wears kimono less 
often; when she does it is worn differently from the loose and casual style of 
shitamachi. 


The division of the remainder of the city into shitamachi and yamanote 
assumes considerable theoretical importance when it is realized that the two 
styles of life are essentially alternative patterns of participation in urban life. 
The existence of these alternatives makes it possible to discern in the process 
of post-Restoration urbanization variations on what has been mistakenly as- 
sumed to be a single urban style. Newcomers to Tokyo from the provinces could, 
in early Meiji and certainly as late as the 1920's, choose either of these tradi- 
tions, and the shitamachi family could and quite often did choose to move from 
its tradition into that of the yamanote. The differences between the two styles 
are more clearly seen in a consideration of what is involved in mobility from 
shitamachi to yamanote, for such a move requires of the individual and the 
family that they undertake some drastic changes in behavior. It would be diffi- 
cult to assign any priority to these and they may occur in many combinations: 


First there is the matter of dress. Until the post-war years the 
shitamachi young woman was not particularly skillful in her attempts to dress 
in the Western style. Her costume featured too many colors and the cut was 
wrong. Young men of shitamachi were, perhaps, more obviously at home in 
any clothing other than that of the dark-suited, white-shirted yamanote clerk. 
If the Japanese garments of shitamachi were iki, their Western dress certainly 
was not. Most of this distinction has disappeared since the war and it is now the 
extremes of the two styles of dress which are most obvious rather than the 
modes. In making the transition now, a shitamachi family would simply have 
to exercise care in the early years in learning the approved forms of dress in 
yamanote. 


Second is the matter of speech. Shitamachi language is no longer stand- 
ard and remedying one's accent to conform to the requirements of yamanote 
speech is perhaps among the most difficult of the adjustments in the smooth 
transition to yamanote. More polite speech forms are used in yamanote where 
language is less rough-and-ready than in the downtown districts. It is worth 
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noting that as the language of shitamachi and working-class people improves, the 
speech of yamanote ascends the scale of politeness in order to keep at the head 
of the procession. 


A third difference is in the designation of kin. In shitamachi the familiar 
terms for parents and siblings are most commonly used. Far more formal terms 
are employed in yamanote, a good example being the term of reference for wife, 
traditionally o-kami-san among shitamachi people, which is oku-san or oku-sama 
in yamanote. 


Fourth is the question of schooling. In sending its children to school the 
shitamachi family has several choices. Should they attend the local schools they 
are likely to stay with their "own kind," for they will be raised in the more open 
and less formal tradition of the downtown areas and will continue to speak sub- 
standard Japanese even in the classroom. If the child is very bright his parents 
may borrow an address in another school district in order to send him to a "'bet- 
ter" school where he may very well come into contact with yamanote classmates. 
Should the family be well off financially they will try to send a child to one of the 
high-prestige private schools which cater chiefly to the offspring of yamanote 
families, often diplomats, government officials, wealthy businessmen and indus- 
trialists. Here is one of the most important moves in the transition, for one's 
children will learn to distinguish between hi and shi in speaking standard 
Japanese, a distinction notoriously absent in shitamachi speech; their first 
school friends will be yamanote children; their interests and tastes will be de- 
veloped along the respectable lines of the yamanote white-collar and professional 
families. 


Fifth is the matter of bearing and deportment. Yamanote people look with 
disrespect on the overly-demonstrative, emotional shitamachi man. Restraint 
of voice and gesture are considered marks of good breeding. Effusive greetings 
and wise-cracking will stand the shitamachi man in poor stead in his new sur- 
roundings and he must learn to adopt the correct tone in interpersonal relations. 


Sixth is the question of religion. It is not clear that strong affiliation with 
either Buddhism or Shinto is considered important in either district of the city, 
but there are differences with respect to conversion to Christianity. In the 
shitamachi, the fundamentalist evangelical sects are far and away the most pop- 
ular form of Christianity, while in the yamanote the Catholic church is more 
successful in its search for converts. Consequently, there is some likelihood 
that a family moving from shitamachi to yamanote will, if it is at all interested 
in Christianity, embrace the Catholic faith in preference to any other. 


Seventh are changes required in the family. The position of women is 
somewhat different, for as we saw in an earlier section of this paper, the chonin 
wife was commonly 4 full participant in the family business. In yamanote, of 
course, she takes no part in her husband's professional or office career and is 
much more likely to devote herself to household management and to purely 
feminine pursuits. The working wife is in no sense the yamanote ideal, as she 
frequently must be in the shitamachi. 


In the following pages we shall consider two case histories of the two 
courses of action open to the urban dweller, one of a family which is moving 
from shitamachi to yamanote, the other a family which split into two parts upon 
coming to Tokyo from the provinces, each following a different style of life. 
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From Shitamachi to Yamanote 


Nomura Chobei is the head of a kimono dyeing house and weaving estab- 
lishment the house-name of which is Moriya, taking its name from its early lo- 
cation in a wooded area of one of the western wards of the city of Tokyo. He is 
the second son of the house, but the eldest son deserted the family business to 
set up his own and Nomura succeeded his father as the fourth head of Moriya. 
Now in his late sixties, he is a man of enormous energies, great enthusiasms, 
and a wonderfully clever sense of humor which often turns on himself and his 
own foibles. It is not without justification that he speaks of himself as an 
Yedokko, a "child of Yedo, '' although perhaps he overstates the case when he 
claims to be the last of them. His speech is stocatto and does not differentiate 
between hi and shi which combined with his use of many old Yedo words serves 
as an endless source of amusement to his yamanote friends. 


Moriya carries on its business in two locations, actually, with about 
eight people employed in the work-rooms attached to Nomura's large house. 
Here the designing and drawing of patterns is done and the dyeing and weaving 
are handled in a small factory not far away. Of the eight men in the workrooms, 
six live on the premises and are considered to be Moriya's apprentices, receiv- 
ing very little money and much paternalistic interest in the old chonin style of 
manufacturing enterprises. The trade itself reveals an intriguing blend of 
shitamachi and yamanote. Moriya's kimono are widely known for their style, 
which is somewhat old-fashioned but certainly possessed of a high degree of iki. 
His clientele is large and sufficiently wealthy to pay the astronomical prices 
which he commands--from $100 to $1, 000 for a single garment. His customers 
are both shitamachi and yamanote, suggesting that his appeal is to the monied 
and conservative elements in both groups. 


His huge residence houses a large family which is itself the best single 
example of the movement of the Nomuras from a strictly shitamachi to a yama- 
note style. His first wife, who was the daughter of a merchant, left him five 
children when she died, the surviving ones of whom are markedly ''Japanese"' in 
taste. All are married now, and all to individuals of shitamachi backgrounds. 
The wife of Nomura's eldest son is an excellent example of the cultivated wealthy 
shitamachi woman whose taste in kimono is high in the quality of iki; the son 
himself is well-versed in the lore and style of the "downtown" areas. 


Nomura's second wife and their children offer a marked contrast. She is 
the daughter of a government official and although she runs the complex house- 
hold very well there is no mistaking the fact that she has done much to orient the 
family to the yamanote style. Her daughters study the piano and voice and have 
not the slightest interest in the shamisen or in Kabuki. They wear kimono at 
most once or twice a year and, like their mother, speak standard Japanese 
without a trace of their father's accent. Mrs. Nomura's responsibilities as the 
wife of a kimono-dyer are great and she is in fact a great asset to him in his 
business, being much more forthright and usually more in evidence when cus- 
tomers and guests are present than would the ordinary yamanote wife. But she 
is not shitamachi and no one would dream of calling her o-kami-san, the typical 
chonin word for wife; she is invariably oku-sama. 


The Nomuras are, then, well along the way to yamanote status and in 
their story is a capsule history of the erosion of shitamachi culture. 
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From the Provinces to Tokyo: Shitamachi or Yamanote 


Mr. Ono was a civil servant in the prefectural office in the small city of 
Takamatsu on Shikoku. He had three sons, all of whom moved to Tokyo about 
thirty-five years ago following the death of their father. The two elder sons 
attended a large private university in Tokyo but only the eldest took a bachelor's 
degree. The second son completed about two years of university work and 
dropped out. The youngest son took a degree in a technical school specializing 
in various processes of silk-weaving. He died during World War II. 


The first son, armed with a degree in economics, went to work in the ad- 
ministrative offices of a large Tokyo newspaper. He became, before his death 
in 1957, the very model of the yamanote man. The speech of the prefecture 
from which he had come is, fortunately for such mobile types, near to standard 
Japanese and he was able to clear up what traces of an accent his early life and 
schooling there had given him. He married the daughter of a wealthy land- 
owner from one of the small satellite cities of Tokyo and they made their home 
variously in Ogikubo, Kamakura and other yamanote and suburban areas. He 
led a determinedly "Western" life, frequently commenting on the fact that he 
slept on a bed rather than on the floor. He took to hunting and kept two re- 
trievers at his Kamakura residence; he was a devotee of the ballet, Western- 
style theater and Harris tweeds; his two principal marks of success were that he 
owned a foreign automobile and has an elaborate hi-fidelity music system in his 
home. He never tired of apologizing to foreign acquaintances that he could tell 
them so little about old Japan. 


His brother, the second son who had failed to finish his university 
course, is a building contractor and makes his home in Mukojima, a shitamachi 
ward. His wife is from this district and is a fine example of the Yedokko type. 
The family says that she is such a "child of Yedo"' that she has never even been 
out of the city. As far as one can ascertain this is actually the case, and her 
store of knowledge about shitamachi is vast. Although her husband cannot hold 
his own with his wife and two children, his speech is to the casual hearer as 
sharp and stocatto as that of his neighbors. The family lives in a very large 
house in one of the unburned areas of Mukojima and even by shitamachi stand- 
ards it is a wide-open household. 


The two brothers, having chosen such different styles of urban life, sel- 
dom meet and their wives met for the first time at the funeral of the older 
brother. The distance between these two families is not a function of economic 
class, for they are equally wealthy, nor is it a difference of birth obviously. 
Their interests and styles of expenditure could not be more different, however. 
While the yamanote branch of the family values conspicuous display of Western- 
style clothing, an automobile, electrical appliances and other modern con- 
veniences, the shitamachi branch is inclined to spend its money on food, enter- 
tainment, and clothing of modest external appearance. This clothing, which is 
virtually entirely Japanese-style in the case of the wife, is typically chonin, for 
it is considered iki to wear some incredibly expensive lining or under-garment 
beneath the rather plain outer kimono. The yamanote Onos regard such expendi - 
ture as wasteful and extravagant, but it would be worth hearing the shitamachi 
wife's reaction to the news that the Ogikubo Mrs. Ono wears a pink nightgown to 
her Western-style bed. 
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In the Mukojima household there is even some reflection of the old Yedo 
ideal of ''never keeping money overnight, "' owing in part to the way in which in- 
come is spaced out. It is irregular, there being windfalls and lean periods, and 
money is spent in an open-handed way often for large quantities of an item and 
for only the very best that can be had. This is in contrast to the more prudent 
budgeting of the Ogikubo household which is on a monthly salary and whose pur- 
chases are rather more carefully considered. 


The Ono brothers took different routes into the urban life of Tokyo which 
have led them far apart. There may be some significance, of course, in the 
fact that it is the elder Ono, with his new way of life, who is in the new post- 
Meiji occupation, and it is the younger Ono, with his older style of life who is in 
the older, pre-Meiji occupation. But the choice of styles is not necessarily de- 
pendent on the choice of occupation. The Ono brothers had chosen differently; 
neither had much interest in the style of life of the other and there is no evidence 
that either envied the other his choice. 


Implications 


This necessarily sketchy treatment of the traditions of Tokugawa Japan 
and the contributions to contemporary Japanese life of the townsman's tradition 
raises two important points with respect to the nature of the pre-industrial city. 
One of these has to do with the nature of such a society. The anthropological 
literature on the preindustrial city is not large, but it does usually make some 
points which deserve comment in the light of the Japanese case. A survey of 
some of this literature (Foster 1953; Redfield and Singer 1954; Sjoberg 1952, 
1955, 1956) reveals a tendency to characterize the population of these cities as 
consisting essentially of an upper and lower class, the latter being a kind of 
“urban peasantry" (Parsons 1946: 100), carriers of "folk culture in the city" 
(Foster 1953: 163). It is further argued that the preindustrial city is often 
"merely a congeries of 'villages' in close geographical contiguity" (Bellah 1957: 
43). Neither of these views seems to me to be accurate. 


It is, of course, true that Yedo, Osaka and Kyoto were divided into a 
large number of small semi-autonomous wards (chonai) each with the responsi- 
bility for carrying on most of its own social and public service activities (Dore 
1958; Takeuchi 1954). This "folk-like" or ''village-like" unit has indeed car- 
ried over into modern Tokyo, as Dore (1958: 267) has pointed out: 


Despite the working of all those forces which tend to make city life 
anonymous and atomic... housewives, at least in Shitayama-cho, do fre- 
quently develop with their neighbors relations of a degree of intimacy 
which is usually associated with village rather than city life...the set- 
tled towns of the Edo period developed a formal etiquet of neighbor re- 
lations resembling that of the village and thus provided a model for 
urban living, a basis on which new immigrants could be absorbed, and 

a framework in which informal neighbor relations could grow. 


This is undeniably the case, but I think it is not the sole contribution of 
the preindustrial city to the period of transition in Japan. The structure of the 
wards resembles in many ways the structure of village hamlets, but I find it 
difficult to believe that by virtue of this similarity the residents of the cities 
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were merely tightly-packed rustics and that something specifically urban was 
lacking in the character of the inhabitants of these cities. In old Yedo, as in 
modern Tokyo, whatever a man's ward of residence the busy commercial and 
amusement centers of Nihonbashi, Asakusa and Yoshiwara provided the towns- 
man with a variegated and exciting world in which, in point of fact, anonymity 
could be had and in which the tight restrictions of one's neighborhood were not 
found. The peculiar insular pride of the Yedokko, the child of Yedo, was ex- 
pressed not solely in terms of loyalty to his ward, but chiefly to his city. The 
famous poem puts it well: '"'To be born in Yedo, as a man, eating the first bonito 
of the season!"’ The swaggering stalwarts of the chonin quarters of Yedo and 
Osaka, heroes of some of the most stirring Kabuki plays, if not always an urbane 
and sophisticated lot, were certainly very unlike their peasant contemporaries. 
So, too, was the run-of-the-mill moneylender and small businessman. The 
townsmen saw very little in their way of life which would have seemed to them 
"village-like" and I suspect that their judgment is the correct one. However 
much the structure of the city wards may resemble the hamlets of the country- 
side there are important differences in interests and values, some of which we 
have discussed above. 


Were one to search out those aspects of the townsman's tradition in con- 
temporary Japan which appear to be folk-like the list would be long. This is not 
to say that such features of urban life are rural in origin, for they owe little to 
the village tradition of feudal Japan. In Kyoto, for example, a group of ama- 
teurs has preserved a dramatic tradition at the Mibu Temple for centuries. The 
audience is still made up chiefly of people of the neighborhood of the temple and 
the plays which they attend are vulgar interpretations of Buddhist sutras, 
liberally sprinkled with broad comedy, low humor and much good fun. These 
performances and the way in which they are received by the townsman crowd 
suggest strongly the medieval European morality play and dumb-show. In Tokyo 
and Osaka the houses of merchants still observe many customs of the old chonin 
tradition. Salt is sprinkled in the entry-way of a house to cast off the ill-effects 
of an unpleasant or unlucky caller. Certain shops daily place a cone of salt by 
the door for this same purpose of purifying the structure and purging its inhabi- 
tants of evil influences. These and scores of other customs are folk-like, per- 
haps, but they are not rural in origin or in practice. 


More important than all this, however, is the further implication which 
the Japanese material holds for culture change and acculturation studies. If 
Beals is right when he urges us to see urbanization as a special case of accultu- 
ration, then it is of considerable moment to note that in the Japanese case major 
urban centers offered until quite recently at least two very different styles of life 
to the immigrant. The issue is not whether the immigrants moved into an upper 
elite class or into a lower, "folk" class; the question is which of the two tradi- 
tions of the preindustrial city they chose to adopt. In studying the acculturation 
of the Japanese peasantry to the urban centers in early Meiji we must take care 
to take into account the existence of multiple traditions in the preindustrial 
society. 
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